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[Sorue  months  ago  we  inserted  a  hurried  notice  of  this  very  amusing  work,  w’ith 
various  extracts  from  its  pages ;  and  we  would  owe  an  apology  to  our  readers  for 
rucurring  to  the  same  subject,  had  not  the  present  notice  been  since  furnished  to  us 
by  a  (ientleman  whom  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  name,  but  who,  w'e  assure  our  read¬ 
ers,  holds  a  distinguished  place  in  the  annals  of  Scottish  literature.  We  gladly  avail 
ourselves  of  the  efforts  of  his  pen,  and  we  feel  satisfied  that  our  readers  will  be  both 
highly  pleased  and  instructed  by  perusing  the  following  paper.] 

No  publications  are  more  popular  of  the  author,  make  him  a  high  au- 
in  Britain,  and  we  may  say  also  in  thority,  and  a  well-informed  narrator. 
France,  than  those  relating  to  the  It  is  but  justice  to  his  work  to  add, 
drama  and  the  stage.  I  reckon  it  that  he  seems  at  impartial  as  well 
fortunate  that  it  is  so,  because  such  as  a  competent  historian,  or  if  he 
reading  is  an  amusement  of  an  inno-  errs  on  any  side,  it  is  on  that  of  the 
cent,  and  it  may  be  said  an  improv-  good-natured  one,  pleased,  seeming- 
ing  kind.  It  is  a  department  of  li-  ly,  with  any  opportunity  of  giving 
teraturc  level  to  all  ranks,  and  the  praise,  and  exceedingly  sparing  of 
perusal  of  such  books  is  an  amuse-  censure. 

inent  of  a  more  innocent  kind  than  Besides  the  portraits  and  anecdotes 
many  others,  to  which  persons  who  of  the  performers  on  the  mimic 
have  time  to  spare  which  they  know  stage,  his  book  contains  anecdotes  of 
not  how  to  employ,  sometimes  de-  many  principal  characters  in  the 
vote  their  hours.  The  work  of  great  drama  of  the  world.  Of  those 
Colley  Cibber,  himself  an  admirable  of  whom  he  principally  records  the 
comic  actor,  as  well  as  author,  isoneof  conduct,  as  well  as  the  writings  and 
the  most  entertaining  in  the  English  witticisms,  is  Mr  Sheridan,  whom 
language ;  entertaining  as  a  history  his  situation,  gave  him  the  best  op- 
of  the  Stage,  as  an  account  of  the  portunity  of  knowing.  This  book 
g|%at  actors,  and  as  a  piece  of  criti-  is  in  truth  a  valuable  supplement  to 
cism,  both  of  those  actors  and  of  the  Moore's  Life  of  that  extraordinary 
'vorks  in  which  they  played.  '  The  man ;  and,  though  the  narrative  of  a 
Present  work  of  Mr  Kelly,  though  zealous  friend,  profuse  of  comraenda- 
much  inferior  to  that  just  mention-  tion,  and  sparing  of  censure,  it  yet 
is  similar  to  it  in  subject,  and  in  more  according  to  the  truth  of  bio- 
*l^e  number  of  theatrical  anecdotes  graph y.  One  is  sorry  to  see,  that 
^hich  it  details.  These  are  particu-  every  new  anecdote  related  in  this 
hdy  interesting  to  those  who,  like  and  other  publications  on  the  sub- 


the  theatrical  performers  of  whom  conduct  of  Mr  Sheridan :  perhaps  it 
the  anecdotes  are  told.  In  the  mu-  would  not  be  too  strong  a  word  to 
*ical  department  of  the  drama,  the  call  his  abilities,  in  the  way  ofdecep- 
talents,  as  well  as  the  eminent  station  tion  and  shift  against  his  creditors, 
vor,  XVIII.  3  T 
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the  tricks  of  a  swindler ;  had  he  been 
a  man  of  lower  rank,  some  of  these 
were  so  flap;rant,  that  they  might 
have  been  attended  with  very  serious 
consequences ;  but  by  Sheridan  him¬ 
self,  as  well  as  his  biographers,  these 
arc  told  as  mere  jetix  dt esprit — as 
ingenious  contrivances — as  exertions, 
not  of  trick  or  deception,  but  of 
genius  and  cleverness ;  productive  of 
jokes  or  hoji~mots,  which  are  set 
down  to  his  credit  as  a  wit,  not  as 
blots  upon  his  character.  Some  of 
those  instances  of  fraud  (for  they 
really  deserve  that  ap|)ellation)  are 
meant  to  be  laughed  at  by  the  suf¬ 
ferer  ;  but  the  gentlest  (much  too 
gentle)  censure  that  can  be  passed  on 
them  is  in  the  words  of  the  well- 
known  fable,  “it  might  be  joke  to  the 
practiscr  of  the  fraud,  but  death  to 
those  unfortunate  persons  on  whom 
the  fraud  was  practisetl.*'  H  ow  many 
of  Mr  Sheridan's  creditors  were  in 
want  of  bread,  from  his  evading  pay¬ 
ment  of  his  just  debts,  while  he  was 
revelling  in  gay  parties,  at  dinners  of 
three  courses,  washed  down  with 
(champagne  and  Burgundy  !  but  the 
less  serious  and  more  ^oughtless 
reader  is  amuseil  with  the  ingenuity 
of  the  device,  and  has  no  feeling  for 
the  distress  of  the  sufferer. 

The  example  of  such  a  character 
is  extremely  hurtful  in  a  moral  point 
of  view  ;  it  is  like  the  effects  of  his 
School  for  Scandaly  to  which  we  may 
apply  the  saying  of  Richardson,  per¬ 
haps  with  more  justide  than  the 
works  of  Fielding,  to  which  he  ap- 
plt^  his  dictum,  “  that  the  virtues 
of  such  a  character  are  the  vices  of 
an  honest  man  if  any  consequence 
is  to  be  attached  to  dramatic  writ¬ 
ing,  that  surely  must  be  hurtful 
which  ridicules  virtue  as  hypocrisy, 
and  makes  vice  fascinating  under  the 
semblance  of  sincerity  and  generosi¬ 
ty.  One  praise  we  must  allow  Mr 
Sheridan,  for  some  parts  of  his  con¬ 
duct  to  which  the  public  has  not 
done  justice,— be  was  a  good  son, 
a  sealous  friend,  and  to  one  wife  at 
least  a  tender  and  attentive  hus¬ 
band.  “  I  never  beheld  more  poig¬ 
nant  mief,  (says  Mr  Kelly,)  than 
Mr  Sheridan  felt  for  his  l^leved 
wife;  and  though  the  world, 'which 
knew  him  only  as  a  public  man,  will 
whaps  scarcely  credit  the  fact,  I 
have  aeen  him,  night  after  night,  sit 


Niscences  OJ  luicnael  helly. 

and  cry  like  a  child,  while  I  sang  to 
him,  at  his  desire,  a  pathetic  little 
song  of  my  composition,  “  They  bore 
her  to  her  grassy  grave’* 

Our  readers,  we  think,  will  be 
gratified  by  our  inserting  here  & 
beautiful  little  song,  (never  before 
published,)  composed  by  Mr  Sheri¬ 
dan,  inspired  by  that  melancholy 
and  tender  regret  which  he  felt  on 
Mrs  Sheridan's  death : — 

No  more  shall  the  Spring  my  lost  pica, 
sure  restore, 

Uncheer’d  1  still  w’andcr  alone  ; 

And,  sunk  in  dejection,  for  ever  deplore 
The  sweets  of  the  days  that  are  gone. 
While  the  Sun,  as  it  rises,  to  others  shines 
bright, 

I  think  how^  it  formerly  shone ; 

While  others  cull  blossoms,  I  Hnd  but  a 
blight, 

And  sigh  for  the  days  that  are  gone. 

I  stray  w'here  the  dew  falls,  through 
moon.lighted  groves, 

And  list  to  the  nightingale’s  song, 
Her  plaints  still  remind  me  of  long-ba- 
nish’d  joys, 

And  the  sweets  of  the  days  that  are 
gone. 

Each  dew-drop  that  steals  from  the  dark 
eye  of  night 

Is  a  tear  for  the  bliss  that  is  flown ; 
While  others  cull  blossoms,  I  find  but  a 
blight, 

And  sigh  for  the  days  that  are  gone. 

It  has  been  sometimes  alleged  as 
an  excuse  (though  it  is  a  very  lame 
one)  for  his  conduct,  that  Sheridan 
was  indolent  and  inattentive  (the 
great  vice  of  his  nature)  where  him¬ 
self  was  concerned,  and  where  those 
qualities  were  highly  unfavourable 
to  his  reputation  or  his  interest.  A 
very  striking  instance  of  this  is  told 
by  Kelly.  An  anonymous  wude 
was  published  against  him  in  the 
Public  Advertiser.  Sheridan  told 
WoodftiU,  the  editor  of  that  paper, 
that  it  was  badly  and  clumsily  done, 
and  promised  to  write  an  arucle  tor 
insertion  in  that  journal,  as  coming 

from  an  anonymous  correspondent, 

giving  a  character  of  himself  as  y  - 
favourable,  but  more  ably  wntten^ 
to  which  afterwards  be  would  se 
an  answer,  which  would  fuUy  ^  ' 
cate  himself  from  the  c^diict  w 
the  first  anonymous  correspo^f"* 
had  narrated.  Woodfainmmcd»‘^*y 
inserted  the  first-mentioned  • 
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containing  tlie  charge  ;  but  Sheri-  the  stage  as  a  performer  in  a  piece 
ilin,  though  often  asked  for  the  an-  of  Reynold  s,  Digmim,  who  had  a 
swer,  was  too  indolent  or  inattentive  part  in  it,  said  to  Mr  Sl>eridan  with 
ever  to  furnish  it;  so  it  remained  a  woeful  countenance, 

un contradicted.  n  gjj,^  there  is  no  guarding  against  ilU 

Another  not  less  striking  example  negg^  it  is  truly  lamentable  to  stop  the  run 
of  the  same  extraordinary  inattention  ^  successful  piece  like  this ;  but  really ** 

is  told  in  the  second  volume.  He  _ “Really  what?”  cried  Sheridan, 

was  appointed  to  attend  the  Prince  interrupting  him. 

of  M'’ales  at  eleven  o'clock  of  the  “  I  am  so  unwell,”  continued  Dignum, 
succeeding  day ;  and  to  make  sure  of  “  that  I  cannot  go  ou  longer  tlum  to- 
keeping  that  appointment,  seerning  to  night.” 

"  my 


“  You  !”  exclaimed  Sheridan 
good  fellow,  you  terrified  me ;  1  thought 
you  were  going  to  say  that  the  dog  was 
taken  ill.” 

Kelly,  as  if  ins^Mred  by  his  sub¬ 
wine,  of  which  he  partook  very  ject,  ventures  now  and  then  to  insert 
largely,  he  did  not  rise  till  the  even-  puns  of  his  own,  hut  they  are  gene- 
ing,  and  the  Prince,  after  repeated  rally  very  bad. 
messages,  went  to  Windsor  without  Sheridan  delighted  to  introduce 

#  M.  stories,  frequently  of  his  own  inven- 

The  failings  of  Sheridan  are  mat-  tion,  illustrative  of  the  blundering 
ters  of  such  notoriety,  that  it  may  cliaracter  of  hiscountryraen,  the  Irish, 
swra  unnecessary  to  have  mentioned  He  told  Kelly,  that,  coming  out  very 
them :  but  there  is  one  weakness  Jate  one  night  from  Brookes’s,^  the 
which,  if  one  did  not  know  the  strange  last  of  the  company,  he  found  some 
inconsistencies  of  the  human  mind,  Irish  chairmen  shivering  in  the  cold 
mie  could  hardly  believe,  which  at  the  door,  waiting  in  expectation 
Kelly  8  hook  has  first  let  the  world  ©f  a  fare.  He  advised  them  to  go 
know,  namely,  the  superstition  of  home,  as  nobody  was  left  in  the 
Shendan.  He  could  never  be  pre-  house.  We  know  that,”  said  one 
vailed  on  to  commence  any  business  of  the  chairmen  ;  “  hut  perhaps 

*  ^^iday,  which  Jie  reckoned  an  there  may  he  some  gentlemen  coming 

unlucky  day,  and  expressed  no  sur-  out.”  The  Duchess  of  Devonshire 
prise  at  a  family  distress  which  hap-  asked  him  if  his  friend  Kelly  liad 
pened  on  that  day  of  the  week,  as  a  been  much  hurt  from  the  accident  of 
natural  wnsequence  of  such  a  horo-  a  fall  by  a  piece  of  machinery  on  the 
scc^ical  imprudence.  stage  giving  way.  1  have  just  left 

Shendan  a  negligence  and  irregu.  bin,/-  inswered  Sheridan,  “  in  gootl 
laruy  were  very  properly  censured,  health  and  spirits ;  hut  he  puzzle*! 
though  in  an  indirect  manner,  by.  „ith  a  question  which  I  could 
the  present  Chancellor,  on  occasion  not  answer ‘  Supposing  1  had 
of  Mr  Sheridan  pleading  his  own  been  killed  by  the  fall,  who  would 
about  the  theatre  have  maintained  me  for  the  rest  oi 
01  urury-lane.  After  passing  a  high  tny  life?”’  His  talent  for  getting 

f  rid  of  the  importunity  of  his  credi- 

0  heridan,  the  Chancellor  quoted  {g  exemplified  in  the  following 

the  conclusion  of  Dr  Johnson’s  life  anecdote : _ 

of  Savage :  “  Negligence  and  irregu- 

srity,  long  continued,  make  know-  were  one  day  in  cat^ 

Iwlge  useless,  wit  ridiculous,  and  turn,  clo«  to  the  gate  of  the  path  which 

genius  contempUble."  ‘’*'P  ‘’P®"  '^'"8 

*1 _ u  I.*  1  u  a  across  the  church-yard  of  St.  Pauls, 

prem^ttnV  k"®  k  *  G®'**®"-  P™”  King-Stree.  to 

P"*  Henrietta-Street.  when  Mr  Uoltoway, 
t  ,  >  me  wit  of  fais  coinediea,  „gg  g  creditor  of  Sheridan*,  to  a 

*  a  brought  out  in  Mr  considerable  amount,  came  up  to  us  on 

Moore  8  life  of  him,  was  readier  than  horseback,  and  accosted  Sheridan  in  a 
^08t  men  in  repartee,  of  which  Kelly  tone  of  something  more  like  anger  than 
pves  several  instances.  AVTien  the  sorrow,  and  complained  that  he  nevci 
latijous  dog  Carlo  was  brought  on  could  get  admittance  when  he  called, 
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vowing -vengeance  against  the  infernal 
Swiss,  Monsieur  Franc^ois,  if  he  did  not 
let  him  in  the  next  time  he  went  to 
Hertford'Street.  . 

Hollow'ay  was  really  in  a  passion. 
Sheridan  knew  that  he  was  vain  of  his 
judgment  in  horse  flesh,  and  without 
taking  any  notice  of  the  violence  of  his 
manner*  burst  into  an  exclamation  upon 
the  beauty  of  the  horse  which  he  rode  ' 
he  struck  the  right  chord. 

“  Why,”  said  Holloway,  “  I  think  I 
may  say  there  never  w^as  a  prettier  crea¬ 
ture  than  this.  You  were  speaking  to 
me,  when  I  last  saw  you,  about  a  horse 
for  Mrs  Sheridan,  now  this  would  be  a 
treasure  for  a  lady.” 

Does  he  canter  well  ?”  said  Sheri¬ 
dan. 

“  Beautifully,”  replied  Holloway. 

“  If  that’s  the  case,  Holloway,”  said 
Sheridan,  1  really  should  not  mind 
stretching  a  point  for  him.  Will  you 
have  the  kindness  to  let  me  see  his 
paces  ?” 

“  To  be  sure,**  said  the  lawyer;  and 
putting  himself  into  a  graceful  attitude, 
he  threw  his  nag  into  a  canter  along  the 
market. 

The  moment  his  back  was  turned, 
Sheridan  wished  me  good-morning,  and 
went  oft*  through  the  church-yard,  where 
no  horse  could  follow,  into  Bedford-Street, 
laughing  immoderately,  as  indeed  did 
several  standers-by.  The  only  person 
not  entertained  by  this  practical  joke  w  as 
Mr  Holloway  himself.  •  < 


[May 

Tom  Welsh,  (then  a  boy,)  and  his  sing, 
ing  “  Angels,  ever  bright  and  fair,”  the 
night  before.  “  He  should  be  encou- 
raged,”  said  he  :  “  go  and  tell  him,  that, 
in  addition  to  his  salary,  1  shall  send  him 
a  present  of  £.200,  and  you  shall  take  it 
to  him.”  Shall  I  ?”  said  I,  (making 
the  quotation  from  Lionel  and  Clarissa), 
“  I  think  the  borough  may  be  disposed 
of  to  a  worthier  candidate  but  neither 
Welsh  nor  I  ever  got  a  halfpenny  of  the 
money. 

This  is  the  generosity  of  Charles 
Surface ! 

It  was  never  supposed  that  Sheri¬ 
dan,  himself  a  writer  of  satire  and 
lampoons,  would  be  much  affected 
by  any  thing  which  the  newspapers 
could  say  of  him  ;  but  it  appears 
from  Kelly's  account  of  him,  that 

No  man  was  ever  more  sore  and  fright¬ 
ened  at  criticism  than  he  was,  from  bis 
first  outset  in  life.  He  dreaded  the 
newspapers,  and  .always  courted  their 
friendship.  I  have  many  times  heard 
him  say,  “  Let  me  but  have  the  periodi¬ 
cal  press  on  my  side,  and  there  should  be 
nothing  in  this  country  which  I  would 
not  accomplish.” 

One  is  glad  to  meet  with  any  fa¬ 
vourable  trait  of  Sheridan's  charac¬ 
ter  ;  one  of  which  he  was  never  sus¬ 
pected,  was  his  candour  with  regard 
to  Cumberland,  who  was  well  kiiowu 
to  be  his  bitter  enemy. 


It  were  endless  to  cite  instances  of 
this  power  in  Sheridan  of  wheedling 
his  creditors  so  as  to  make  them 
forego  or  delay  their  demands.  One 
should  have  thought  that  frequent 
disappointments  would  have  harden¬ 
ed  them  against  it ;  but  even  trades¬ 
men  forgot  their  demands^  and  went 
still  farther  than  that,  as  the  follow¬ 
ing  anecdote,  in  which  Kelly  was 
particularly  concerned,  will  shew : 
The  roast  of  oysters  shews  the 
light  estimation  in  which  he  held 
that  obligation  which  a  man  of  rec¬ 
titude  would  feel  to  pay  his  just 
debts,  as  does  another  anecdote  told 
by  Kelly. 

One  day  I  called  upon  him,  and  re¬ 
quested  hc' would  let  me  have  a  little 
money ;  be  put  me  off,  as  usual,  with 
promising  he  would  let  me  have  some  to¬ 
morrow.  To-morrow  was  always  his 
favourite  pay-day ;  but,  like  the  trust- 
day  at  a  French  inn,  that  morrow  never 
did  I  see.  In  the  midst  of  all  this,  he 
told  me  how  much  he  was  pleased  with 


On  the  3d  of  May,  1808,  Mr  Cumber¬ 
land  produced,  at  Drury- Lane  Theatre, 
a  piece  entitled  “  The  Jew  of  Mogadore, 
to  which  I  composed  the  music.  It  was 
with  great  reluctance  that  the  Board  of 
Management  at  Drury-Lane  accepted  iu 
therefore,  when  I  had  finished  the  music 
of  the  first  act,  I  rested  upon  my  oars 
until  I  knew  their  final  determination. 
I  m^  Mr  Sheridan  one  day  in  Esse^i* 
Street  in  the  Strand,  and  told  him  of  it. 
Hedesired  me  to  go  on  with  it  by  all  means 
“  For,”  said  he,  “  if  the  opera  should 
fail,  you  will  fall  with  a  fine  classi 
scholar,  and  elegant  writer,  as  well  as  a 
sound  dramatist,’’  (such  was  his 
ed  opinion  of  Cumberland’s  abilitie^j 

Go  instantly,”  continued  he,  ° 
those  discerning  critics,  who  call  t  cm 
selves  the  ‘  Board  of  Management,  a 
tell  them  from  me,  if  you  please* 
are  all  asses,  to  presume  to  sit  m 
ment  on  the  writings  of  such  a  ^ 
Cumberland  ;  and  say,  further, 
order  the  opera  to  be  accepted,  ana  i 
into  reheard.” 

*♦  And  pray.  Sir,”  said  I, 


f 
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light  am  I  to  view  this  ‘  Board  of  Ma¬ 
nagement  ?’— What  are  they  ?’* 

*•  Pegs  to  hang  hats  upon,”  said  She¬ 
ridan. 

The  closinp;  scene  of  Sheridan's 
life,  like  that  of  some  dramas,  is  cal¬ 
culated  to  do  poetical  justice  to  the 
lionest  and  the  virtuous.  The  miser¬ 
able  situation  of  his  last  days  shews 
strongly  the  punishment  which,  even 
in  this  world,  awaits  the  man  who 
has  lived  without  regard  to  truth  or 
honesty, — to  the  sense  of  right,  and 
the  obligations  of  virtue.  Plad  he 
conducted  himself  otherwise,  had  he 
been  less  dissipated,  less  extravagant, 
less  unjust  in  his  extravagance,  what 
happiness  might  he  not  have  enjoy¬ 
ed,  endowed  as  he  was  with  splendid 
talents,— befriended  by  the  great,  ad¬ 
mired  by  the  fair,  lifted  early  in  life 
into  a  situation  calculated  to  lead  to 
the  highest  honours  of  the  State,  and 
flattered  with  such  a  reception  of  his 
writings  and  speeches  as  was  suffi¬ 
cient  to  satisfy  the  most  inordinate 
appetite  for  fame  ! 

U'e  have  been  more  full  on  the 
subject  of  Sheridan  than  the  purpose 
of  this  article  might  seem  to  war¬ 
rant,  because  those  anecdotes  of  that 
singular  man,  told  by  an  intimate 
friend,  may  serve  to  correct  the  omis¬ 
sions,  we  may  perhaps  say,  the  mis¬ 
representations  of  Mr  Moore's  book. 
Mr  Moore,  certainly,  to  say  the  least 
of  the  defects  of  his  book,  has  merit¬ 
ed  but  half  the  commendation  of  the 
Roman  historian,  **  Nequid  falsi 
audeat  dicere,  nequid  veri  non  au- 
deat."  He  has  left  out  much  of  the 
veri  which  Mr  Kelly's  Reminiscences 
have  brought  to  light. 

Cumberland  was  another  writer  of 
eminence,  of  whom  our  Reminis- 
cencer  relates  many  anecdotes.  The 
singular  weaknesses  of  his  character 
are  strongly  brought  out  in  the  course 
of  the  author’s  communications  with 
him  *. 

An  anecdote,  very  like  that  of 
Diogenes,  and  the  pig  under  his 
eloak,  is  told  in  a  note  on  page  133 
of  the  second  volume. 

The  second  act  of  Blue  Beard  lopened 
'»ith  a  view  of  the  SpahPs  horses,  at  a 


*  To  this  subject  we  formerly  adverted 
prop  ose  to  return  to  iu 


distance ;  these  horses  were  admirably 
made  of  pasteboard,  and  answered  every 
))urpose  for  which  they  were  wanted. 
One  morning,  Mr  Sheridan,  John  Kem¬ 
ble,  and  myself,  went  to  the  property- 
room  of  Drury- Lane  Theatre,  and  there 
found  Johnston,  the  able  and  ingenions 
machinist,  at  work  upon  the  horses,  and 
on  the  point  of  beginning  the  elephant, 
w'hich  was  to  carry  Blue  Beard.  Mr 
Sheridan  said  to  Johnston,— “  Don’t  you 
think,  Johnston,  you  had  better  go  to 
Pidcock’s,  at  Exeter  ’Change,  and  hire 
an  elephant  for  a  number  of  nights  ?”— 
“  Not  1,  Sir,”  replied  the  enthusiastic 
machinist ;  “  if  I  cannot  make  a  better 
elephant  than  that  at  Exeter  ’Change,  I 
deserve  to  be  hanged.” 

The  distresses  of  actors  at  the 
commencement  of  a  career  after¬ 
wards  extremely  successful,  is  strong¬ 
ly  exemplified  in  the  following  anec¬ 
dote  of  John  Kemble  and  the  mana¬ 
ger  of  a  strolling  company,  named 
Watson,  a  great  friend  and  ally  of 
his. 

At  one  time  they  were  in  such  distress, 
that  they  were  fain  to  go  into  a  turnip 
field,  and  cat  the  raw  turnips  to  assuage 
their  hunger.  While  regaling  on  this 
raw  vegetable,  they  hit  upon  a  scheme  to 
recruit  their  finances,  and  a  lucky  turn¬ 
up  it  turned  out.  It  was  neither  more 
nor  less,  than  that  John  Kemble  should 
turn  methodist  preacher,  and  Watson 
perfonn  the  part  of  clerk. 

Their  scheme  was  organized ;  and 
Tewkesbury  was  their  first  scene  of  ac¬ 
tion.  They  drew  together,  in  a  field,  a 
numerous  congregation ;  and  Kemble 
preached  with  such  piety,  and  so  much 
effect,  that  positively  a  large  collection 
rewarded  his  labours.  This  anecdote 
Kemble  himself  told  me  w'os  perfectly 
true. 

The  author's  fondness  for  good 
wine  is  often  exhibited,  and  such, 
indeed,  seems  to  be  the  passion 
of  almost  all  musicians,  of  wliich 
we  have  had  too  many  instances 
nearer  home.  Kelly  never  fails 
to  mention  the  places  and  houses 
where  the  best  wine  was  to  be  had. 
After  mentioning  the  beautiful  pro¬ 
spect  from  Montefiascone, — 

The  prospect  (says  he)  most. interest¬ 
ing  to  me  was  the  vineyard.  The  wines 
of.  Montefiascone  are  considered  exquisite. 


at  considerable  length,  and  wx  do  not  now 
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and,  I  must  wy,  I  proved  my  opinion  of  score  origin ;  but  his  father  having  made 
them  by  copious  libations  !  Fortunately,  an  immense  fortune  in  the  Levant  trade 
Signor  Guarduci  was  a  liberal  and  hospi-  purchased  an  estate  and  barony  in  Kriwli 
table  landlord,  and  I  shall  ever  retain  a  for  his  son.  The  inordinate  pride  of  this 
grateful  sense  of  his  kindness.  noyus  homo  rendered  him  universally 

ridkulous ;  but  he  was  much  flattered 
Nay,  so  far  does  this  ruling  passion  with  having  the  uitty  Sacchi  in  hit 
carry  him,  that  he  cannot  help,  after  train,  who  •laughed  at  him  even  while 
praising  one  of  his  patrons,  the  Mar-  loading  him  with  adulation, 
quis  of  Bevi  Aqua,  saying,  that  his  were  walking  along  one  day, 

early  objection  to  him  was  his  name,  priests,  carrying  the  host  to  a  dying 

which,  being  translated,  is  drink  pwsed  them ;  every  one  in  the 

ipater.  This  nobleman  took  him  to  ^  ** 

see  the  menuraent  of  Juliet  at  Vc-  '‘"'f 

rona;  so  much  ts  it  an  object  of  in-  «  ‘p  J 

teres  ,  that  lU  sides  are  a  deal  bamn  knelt  with  great  devotion ;  sicchi, 
mutilated  by  strangers  breakmg  off  bim,  only  took  his  hat 

pieces  to  keep  as  relics.  oAp*^  anj  slightly  inclined  his  head  as  the 

On  the  subject  of  the  stage  he  host  went  by,  and  did  not  go  on  his 
mentions  with  very  high,  and,  we  knees.  The  baron,  quite  shocked  at  this 
lieve,  just  praise,  Schroeder  at  Vi-  apparent  want  of  religion  and  respect, 
enna,  called  the  Garrick  of  Ger-  exclaimed  with  affected  humility,  Sig- 
many.  Schroeder  had  been  in  Eng-  nor  Sacchi,  I  am  petrified ;  to  a  poor 
land,  and  praised  the  English  actors  miserable  mortal  like  myself  you  pay 
as  true  to  Nature.  We  are  sorry  not  every  obsequious  homage;  yet  when  the 
to  be  able  to  agree  with  him  in  this  best  Passed  you,  instead  of  prostra- 
culogium.  Had  he  seen  Garrick  it  ting  yourself  before  it,  you  only  made  a 
might  have  been  just ;  but  it  seems  slight  inclination  with  your  head. 

to  US  of  the  old  school,  that  at  pre-  hr,‘’  Vl  ^ 

sent  Nature  is  often  forgot  both  by  '  '  ’  ,  *1  a  *  .ml  nf  and  that 

,1  .  /.I  1  71.  a  ^  must  not  be  made  game  of,  and  that 

the  wri^ters  of  plays  and  *e  actors.  all  the  difference.” 

To  Garrick  s  memory  he  mentions 

a  compliment,  the  institution  of  a  j,  may  not  be  amiss  to  quote  from 
club,  called  The  School  of  Garrick,  ^  French  honesty, 

which  subsisted  till  very  lately,  com-  Kgjiy  ironically  calls  it,  which  he 
posed  of  the  cotemporaries  or  scholars  ,yij,,  ,,  Plymouth,  where  the 

of  that  most  eminent  actor.  Few  of  French  prisoners  were  allowed  to 
them  now  remain,  of  whom,  how-  jell  certain  articles  of 

CVCT,  Kelly  is  one.  handicraft. 

The  great  actors,  as  well  as  singers 

of  operas,  he  naturajly  commemo-  ^  ^  things  which  I  saw 

rat«;  and  his  authority,  at  least  as  there,  X  a  trait  of  French  honciy, 
to  their  musical  powers,  cannot  be  „hich  amused  me  extremely, 
question^.  One  particular  depart-  ^  ^ho  was  locked  up,  had  a 

raent  of  Italian  acting  is  that  of  the  la^ge  bench  in  front  of  the  place  where 
extempore  Harlequin.  Every  body  he  was  confined,  on  which  ww  several 
has  heard  of  the  fame  of  Carlin  in  articles  for  sale ;  an  old  man,  who  conld 
this  department.  Kelly  mentions  speak  a  little  English,  stood  by  the  ride 
one  ^uite  as  wonderful  as  Carlin,  of  them,  and  kept  bawling  out  to  all  the 
Sacchi,  with  whom  Kelly  met  at  the  passers-by;  .  . 

House  of  the  Conte  Pisarri.  “  Come  here,  Monsieur  le  Capitaine, 

look  here,  my  pretty  things — Monsieur 
Nothing  could  be  to  me  more  delight-  le  Capitaine,  come  buy  de  pretty  thmgs 
ful  ^  (says  he)  than  the  innumerable  for  Madame.** 

storia  and  anecdotes  with  which  this  old  I  went  up  to  him,  and  w  ished  to  i>ur« 
man*8  conversation  abounded  ;  he  was  as  chase  a  handsome  writing-desk,  for  which 
sprightly  as  a  boy,  full  of  good  humour  the  spokesman  asked  four 
and  good  nature.  I  remember  one  day  ivftised  to  give  so  much,  but  him 
he  told  us  a  storv',  that  a  sbm^  time  pre-  one ;  the  ow’ner  (who  was  locked  up)> 
vious  be  was  passing  near  the  church  of  speaking  to  the  salesman  in 
St.  Giovanni,  with  a  nobleman  of  very  him  to  insist  upon  four  guineas,  ad  P* 
singular  character,  who  was  of  very  ob-  “  I  am  sure  you  will  get  it ;  Monsieur 
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Capitaine,  there,  looks  very  like  a  simple-  roar  was  about  ?  He  replied,  it  arose 
to,,/'  from  some  boys,  who  had  been  firing  off 

I  replied,  that  I  would  give  no  more  squibs.  HatHeld,  the  ruffian  who  com- 
than  the  guinea ;  and  also  speaking  to  mined  the  crime,  was  seized  by  the  per- 
him  in  French,  which  he  had  no  notion  formers  in  the  orchestra,  and  dragged 
1  understood,  told  him  that,  simpleton  as  over  its  spikes  into  the  music-room, 

I  was,  I  could  purchase  just  such  another  which  was  under  the  stage :  the  audience 
writing-desk  for  a  louis  d*or  in  Paris,  from  ail  parts  vociferating,  Bring  for* 
cither  in  the  Palais  Koyal  or  on  the  ward  the  assassin,  bring  him  on  the  stage 
Boulevards.  —shew  him,  shew  him.” 

He  made  me  a  low  bow,  and  said,  I  was  at  that  moment  on  the  stage, 
smiling,  “  Ma  foi,  Monsieur,  vous  avez  The  Queen  called  me  to  her,  and  asked 
(Ic  I’esprit — et  pour  — for  that^  you  me  if  the  man  was  in  custody ;  I  told 
shall  have  the  desk  for  one  guinea.”  I  her  Majesty  that  he  was  secured.  I  then 
gave  him  the  money,  with  a  few  compli-  came  forward  and  addressed  the  audience, 
mentary  observations  upon  his  honesty  assuring  them,  that  the  culprit  was  in 
and  good  manners.  safe  custody,  undergoing  an  examination 

Wc  recommend  this  anecdote  to  “‘8hn«s  the  Duk.  of  York, 

the  perusal  of  those  travellers  who  Sheridan,  and  Sir  William  Add^. 

JO  to  France  for  bargains,  and  who  T  'a  *  a  ’T"’!!:!* 

®  ®  •  the  doors,  and  under  the  stage,  in  the 

speak  of  the  politeness  of  Parisian  he  might  possibly  escape, 

tradesmen.  ^  should  they  insist  on  his  being  brought 

Kelly  gives  a  more  particular  ac*  forward.  This  appeal  produced  tranquil- 

count  of  the  poor  maniac  Hatfield  s  lity.  “  God  save  the  King”  was  then 

attempted  assasination  of  the  late  called  for,  and  received  with  shouts  of 

King  than  1  remember  to  have  met  applause,  waving  of  hats,  &c.  During 

with  in  any  other  publication ;  and  the  whole  of  the  play,  the  Queen  and 

it  is  of  the  more  authority)  as  he  Princesses  were  absorbed  in  tears; — it 

was  in  the  theatre  at  the  time,  and  was  a  sight  never  to  be  forgotten  by  those 

so  situated,  as  to  have  a  distinct  present.  At  the  end  of  the  play,  “  God 

view  of  the  whole  transaction.  save  the  King”  was  again  demanded  by 

the  whole  house;  and  while  we  were 

When  the  arrival  of  the  King  was  an-  singing  it,  a  paper  was  sent  to  me  by  Mr 

nouDccd,  the  band,  as  usual,  played  Sheridan,  w’ith  a  verse  which  he  had 

“  God  save  the  King.”  I  was  standing  written  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  It 

at  the  stage-door,  opposite  the  royal  box,  was  handed  to  me  by  Mrs  Jordan,  and  I 

to  see  his  Majesty.  The  moment  he  en-  gang  it,  although  with  an  agitated  voice. 

tered  the  box,  a  man  in  the  pit,  next  the  it  was  as  follows 

orchestra,  on  the  right  hand,  stood  up  on 

the  bench,  and  discharged  a  pistol  at  our  From  every  latent  foe, 

august  Monarch,  as  he  came  to  the  front  From  the  assassin’s  blow', 

of  the  box.  Never  shall  I  forget  his  God  save  the  King. 

Majesty’s  coolness,— .the  whole  audience  • 

‘'as  in  an  uproar.  The  King,  on  hear-  O  er  him  thine  arm  wtend, 

ing  the  report  of  the  pistol,  retired  a  pace  , 

w  two,  stopped,  and  stood  firmly  for  an  *  F»nce,  and  friend, 

instant;  then  came  forward  to  the  very  Kiug. 

[rant  of  the  box,  put  hi.  opera-glas.  to  This  stanza  was  three  times  repeated, 

u""*  with  the  most  rapturous  approbaUon. 

mttout  the  smallest  appearance  of  alarm  h,,  r  ,  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales 

was  assisting  in  the  music-room  at  the 
l.lTn..*'*.”"’""  Salisbury,  then  ,„min,tion,  and  evinced  the  most 
WM  Chamberlain,  was  behind  hU  Ma-  anxioua  solicitude  and  joy  for  the  safety  of 
l«y.  in  attendance  in  the  box  j  and  on  his  royal  aiid  august  father.  The  ptoy  was 
nating  the  report  of  the  pUtol,  fearing  cibber’e  comedy,  “  She  would,  and  ebe 
“me  further  attack  might  follow,  respect.  ooh”  Never  was  a  piece  so  hnr. 

•>“  would  retire  ^ed  over,  for  the  performers  were  aU  in 

UTO  the  box  into  the  adjoining  room,  jhe  greatest  agitation  and  conftaaion. 
I™  •  "Piy  •°  Sim  was,  «  Sir,  when  it  concluded,  his  Majesty  l«dk  the 

t  "*  “  **“  “  theatre,  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  audience 

■-1^11  not  stir  one  step.”  The  Queen  within,  and  the  enthusiasUc  cheer*  of  the 
rnnccwocs  then  «ntered  the  box.  On  populace  without. 
jjc«nding  the  staircase,  the  Queen  asked 

Sheridan  what  all  the  noise  and  up-  This  book  contains  accounti  anti 
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anecdotes  of  several  hundreds  of  of  any.  It  is  one  of  the  boasts  (f 
persons,  more  or  less  celebrated,  the  British  Constitution,  that  wealili 
particularly  in  the  department  of  and  honours,  and  the  highest  con- 
music,  which  naturally,  from  the  sideration,  are  open  to  every  rank,  if 
author’s  profession  and  excellent  per-  the  aspirants  are  endowed  witli 
formance,  as  well  as  skill  in  music,  talents  and  virtue.  This  affords  a 
makes  the  prominent  part  of  this  salutary  counterpoise  to  the  influence 
publication.  It  will  of  course  more  of  great  wealth  and  high  birth.  One 
deeply  interest  persons  fond  of,  or  of  the  causes  of  the  French  Revolu- 
conversant  in  that  science;  but  it  tion  was  the  insolence  of  an  exclu- 
will,  I  think,  interest,  though  not,  sive  aristocracy,  disposed  to  look 
perhaps,  in  so  great  a  degree,  every  down  from  the  heights  of  profligacy 
one  who  attends  to  the  history  of  and  folly  on  the  virtue  and  talents 
varied  life,  by  the  adventures  of  the  .^of  the  middling  ranks  of  the  people, 
author,  in  his  progress  through  a  This  roused  the  people  to  resistance 
considerable  part  of  Italy.  He  visit-  and  revolution,  which  was  not  to 
cd  Rome,  Naples,  Venice,  Florence,  be  wondered  at ;  it  was  rather  sur- 
Bologna,  Padua,  and  other  cities  prising  that  such  exclusive  privileges 
and  towns  of  Italy  and  in  Gcrma-  and  insolence  were  endured  so  long, 
ny,  besides  occasional  residences  at  The  non-musical  anecdotes  (if  I 
Berlin,  Stutgard,  Gratz,  at  all  of*  may  use  the  expression)  which  he 
which  places  he  wras  cordially  re-  introduces  in  his  Journal,  of  his  re¬ 
ceived.  He  was  resident  two  or  three  sidence  in  those  cities,  will  interest 
years  at  Vienna,  where,  from  the  those  who  are  strangers  to  the  science 
favour  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  in-  of  music.  Still,  no  doubt,  the  syin- 
troductions  which  he  procured  to  pathy  of  musicians  will  he  rnore 
some  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  strongly  awakened  by  the  narrations 
and,  among  others,  to  Mr  Murray  connected  with  that  delightfulsciencc, 
Keith,  our  Ambassador  there,  he  and  the  amusing  anecdotes  of  the 
lived  in  society  of  the  highest  kind,  great  musicians  which  he  introduces 
and  enjoyed  •  a  degree  of  favour  in  those  narratives, 
which  it  is  rarely  the  lot  of  any  Of  those  the  most  conspicuous 
British  subject  to  enjoy.  The  great  was  Mozart,  who  seems  to  have 
musical  talents  of  the  author  intro-  struck  him  the  most ;  and  from  his 
duced  him  to  the  society,  and  pro-  great  intimacy  with  that  celebrateil 
cured  him  the  patronage  of  the  most  composer,  he  had  the  best  opportuni- 
eminent  men  of  this  and  of  foreign  ties  of  knowing  his  talents  as  a  mu- 
countries.  It  has  been  often  object-  sician,  and  his  qualities  as  a  man. 
ed  to  this  delightful  accomplishment,  Of  the  excellence  of  the  first  the 
that  it  brings  gentlemen  into  the  .world  is  sufficiently  informed,  an 
society  of  very  inferior,  and  some-  the  last  appears  not  less  entitled  to 
times  very  objectionable,  persons ;  our  applause.  .  v  i  • 

hut  the  society  of  a  man  so  eminent  It  is  pleasant  for  an  old  inhabitant 
in  that  science  as  Kelly,  was  courted  of  Edinburgh  to  read  in  this  wor 
by  persons  of  the  highest  rank  and  the  names,  and  sometimes  the  musi- 
respectability  ;  and  his  acquaintance  cal  characters,  of  persons  who  per- 
was  cultivated  without  any  of  those  formed  at  the  Edinburgh  Concert, 
bad  , effects  which  prudent  men  are  (called  the  Gentlemens 
apt  to  fear  from  the  love  of  music,  who  occasionally  were  engaged,  or 

His  professional  talents  lifted  him  a  certain  time,  under  the  direction 

into  a  sphere  which  he  could  not  a  committee  of  Gentlemen,  all  atna 
otherwise  have  reached ;  but  it  did  teurs  of  music,  and  some  of  t  le 
not  degrade  his  associates ;  the  aristo-  performers  of  considerable 
cracy  of  genius  is  the  most  legitimate  fence  •.  There  were  Pinto,  his  wi  , 

•  Alas  !  for  the  Edinburgh  Concert !  the  most  elegant,  and  let  not  ^ 
sion  be  ridiculed)  the  most  innocent  amusement  in  the  then  list  of  th® 
of  a  town,  now  absurdly,  and,  I  fear  unjustly,  called  the  Modem  Athens*  nostt* 
concert,  to  which,  being  one  of  subscription,  money  could  not  get  access,  the  ^ 
nor  was  the  Earl  of  Haddington,  the  deputy-governor  Lord  Kelly, 
was  oilen  played  under  his  own  leading  and  direction ;  and  among  the  i 


were  Sir  William  Forbes,  and  Messrs  Tytler  and  Mitchclson,  both  most  zealous 
tnusicians,  and  excellent  performers  on  the  German  flute;  and  other  gentlemen,  whose 
business,  being  finished  by  6  o*ckx;k,  when  the  concert  commenced,  left  the  remain* 
of  the  evening  for  this  elegant  relaxation,-— very  different  from  the  present  fa- 
“Ijwnable  parties,  crammed  and  crowded  to  excess,  w'here  there  is  no  motion  for  the 
nor  (bod  for  the  mind.  Of  corporeal  nourishment,  some  very  indiflferent  ice^ 
®®nied  round  by  a  waiter,  hustled  amidst  the  mob  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who 
*®nietiaie8  have  a  portion  of  his  ice  or  lemonade  applied  to  silk  gowns  or  dress  coats ; 
while  the  poor  mistress  of  the  entertainment  stands  at  the  door,  like  the  landlady  of 
,  doing  the  honours  of  her  house  to  people  with  one-half  of  whom  she  is  un- 

■  ®^uaiutod,  and  some  of  whom  she  never  saw,  nor  even  knows  their  names,  till  an* 
\  ^noed  by  the  servant  on  the  stairs. 
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(in  her  maiden  state,  Miss  Bront,) 
C’orri,  Puppo,  Fischer  the  Hautboy, 
but,  above  all,  Tenducci,  a  vocalist 
of  high  celebrity,  and  the  best  singer 
of  Scotch  songs  of  any  foreigner  that 
ever  existed,  which,  unlike  other 
foreigners,  (and  under  that  denomi¬ 
nation  we  must  rank  some  very 
much-admired  Knglish  singers,)  he 
siirjg  with  that  pastoral  simplicity, 
pathos,  and  sweetness,  by  which 
those  melodies  are  distinguished ; 
those  qualities,  though  taste  and 
feeling  admire  them,  are  often  for¬ 
gotten,  or,  if  we  may  use  the  ex¬ 
pression,  overlaid  with  ornament 
perfectly  unnatural,  and  foreign  to 
their  spirit  and  effect.  Tenducci 
was  a  professed  admirer  of  the  Scotch 
song,  and  revived  many,  which  had 
been  in  a  great  measure  forgotten, 
and  have  since  got  into  great  favour 
on  the  English  stage. 

Kelly’s  opinion  of  French  actors  is 
more  liberal,  and  we  think  more 
just,  than  is  frequently  expressed  by 
the  stage  critics  of  Britain.  Of  this 
sort  is  his  euloguim  of  La  Rive,  the 
great  French  tragic  actor,  the  rival, 

1  believe  the  master  of  Talma. 

Never  shall  I  forget  his  recitation  it 
was  the  very  essence  of  the  histrionic 
*rt.  Johnstone,  Mrs  Crouch,  and  my¬ 
self,  had  not  words  to  express  our  ad¬ 
miration.  In  his  library  he  had  a  print 
of  Mrs  Siddons,  as  the  Tragic  Muse,' 
from  the  picture  by  Sir  Joshua.  He  la¬ 
mented  that  he  had  not  the  gratification 
to  be  known  to  her  personally,  but  beg¬ 
ged  of  me  to  say  to  her,  that  if  she  would 
honour  him  by  visiting  him  in  Paris,  he 
would,  for  the  sole  pur|X)se  of  having  her 
an  inmate  in  his  house,  go  to  Calais  and 
meet  her ;  and  added,  that  it  would  be  a 
iwoud  day  for  him  to  embrace  so  great  a 
genius.  He  made  me  a  present  of  a  fine 
print  of  Le  Kain,  the  great  tragedian,  his 
predecessor  at  the  Theatre  Fran^ais, 


which,  on  my  return  to  London,  I  gave 
John  Kemble.  1  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  La  Uive  in  sevenil  of  his  best 
parts  ;>~one,  in  particular,  I  admired  of 
his,  Guillaume  TclL  His  manner  of 
shooting  at  the  apple,  and  the  strong 
contrast  of  passions  which  he  exhibited, 
w'erc  masterly,  and  called  down  thunder* 
ing  plaudits  from  his  delighted  auditory. 

To  rise  from  the  mention  of  Talma 
to  his  admirer  Buonaparte,  Kelly 
gives  an  anecdote  of  him,  which  we 
do  not  remember  to  have  seen  men¬ 
tioned  in  any  of  the  innumerable 
accounts  of  his  peculiar  habits. 

At  St.  Cloud  we  were  shown  every 
thing  worth  seeing,  and,  amongst  other 
curiosities,  the  chair  in  which  Buona|)artc 
used  to  sit  when  he  held  a  council.  The 
person  who  explained  every  thing  to  us, 
made  us  examine  the  numl^  of  notches 
made  in  it  by  Buonaparte,  who,  while 
giving  audience,  or  transacting  business, 
had  a  habit  of  holding  a  pen-knife  in  his 
hand,  and  was  continually  making  cuts  in 
the  chair,  more  or  less,  as  he  felt  pleased, 
or  otherwise.  It  was  said,  that  when  in 
the  council-chamber,  he  would  never  sit 
in  any  other  chair.  Our  cicerone  in¬ 
formed  us,  that  he  was  seated  in  it  when 
he  gave  an  audience  to  the  Russian  am¬ 
bassador  ;  and  on  giving  him  a  paper, 
said,  “  Read,  sign,  and  be  off.**  That 
was  said  to  I)e  the  only  conversation 
which  passed  between  them  ;  and  from 
the  tyrant's  genuine  character,  it  seems 
very  probable  to  have  l)een  so.— The  am* 
hassador  made  no  reply,  and  retired. 

The  different  reception  of  Mr  Fox 
at  the  theatre  of  Paris,  compared 
with  that  of  Buonaparte,  is  of  as  sin¬ 
gular  a  kind,  and  not  at  all  like  what 
the  accounts  of  the  enthusiasm  in 
favour  of  the  Emperor  which  most 
travellers  in  France  have  mentioned. 
Kelly  went  to  see  Talma.' 

I  was  much  pleased  (says  he)  with  the 
performance  of  that  great  actor ;  but  theve 
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was  a  scene  jKirformed  in  front  of  the 
house  more  curious  to  an  Englishman. 
Charles  Fox,  accomimiiieU  by  his  lady, 
and  some  male  friends,  occupied  a  box  in 
the  first  tier.  After  the  first  act  of  the 
play,  there  was  a  buzz  through  the  par¬ 
terre  that  Charles  Fox  was  in  the  house  ; 
the  moment  it  was  known,  there  w'as  a 
general  call  from  the  parterre  for  him  to 
come  forward  and  shew  himself.  The 
cry  from  all  parts  of  the  house  was, . 
“  Monsieur  Fox  !  Monsieur  F’ox !  come 
forwcard,  we  want  to  see  you.'*  For  se¬ 
veral  minutes  he  was  deaf  to  the  call,  but 
the  audience  seemed  determined  not  to 
let  the  performance  go  on  until  he  did  ; 
for  Mr  Fox  was  naturally  a  favourite 
with  the  revolutionary  French,  as  Mr  Pitt 
was  the  contrary.  At  length  his  friends 
pushed  him  forward.  The  moment  he 
appeared  there  was  very  general  ap¬ 
plause,  which  continued .  for  some  time, 
he  bowing  most  resj)ectfully  to  the  au¬ 
dience. 

Just  as  the  applause  ceased,  Buona¬ 
parte,  accompanied  by  some  of  his  officers, 
entered  his  box,  which  was  vis-a-vis  to 
the  one  Fox  occupied.  On  his  entree  he 
w'as  received  with  the  clapping  of  a  few 
hands.  He  seemed  somewhat  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  his  reception  ;  at  all  events,  he 
did  not  remain  above  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  in  the  box,  and  left  it  without 
taking  the  slightest  notice  of  the  audi¬ 
ence. 

The  reception  of  Lord  Guildford, 
as  related  by  Kelly,  was  quite  in 
character  of  that  insolent  despot. 

He  was  introduced  by  the  Prefet  du 
Palais  as  Lord  Guildford,  son  of  Lord 
North,  at  one  time  prime  minister  of  His 
Britannic  Majesty. 

Buonaparte,  darting  one  of  his  spiteful 
looks  at  him,  said,  ‘‘  My  Lord,  your  fa¬ 
ther  was  a  very  great  man  and,  turn- ' 


some  of  these  persons  most  celebrated 
for  wit  and  humour.  Some  of  them 
are  puns  now  and  then  far-fctchcd, 
such  as  the  question  put  by  one  of 
those  wits  to  a  country  man,  with 
whom  he  met  carrying  a  hare: 

‘‘  Friend,  said  he,”  “  is  that  your  own 
hair  ora  wig?”  The  countryman  did 
not  understand  the  joke,  which  we 
do  not  wonder  at.  1  recollect  another 
pun  on  the  same  word,  made  by  Mr 
Hare  himself,  who  lodged  in  the 
same  house  with  Mr  Fox,  when 
there  came  oflBcers  with  an  execution 
against  that  gentleman.  Mr  Hare 
immediately;hurried  out  of  the  house, 
saying,  “  These  gentlemen  have  be¬ 
gun  with  Fox-hunting,  but  it  is  ten 
to  one  they  end  with  Hare-hunting.” 
Mr  Hare  could  not  boast  of  the  same 
advantage  as  enjoyed  by  Mr  Mens- 
tone,  who  expressed  himself  happy 
that  his  name  was  not  obnoxious  to  a 
pun.  Mr  Fox  seems  nev^r  to  have 
punned,  which  is  rather  surprising, 
considering  the  quickness  of  his  in¬ 
vention,  as  well  as  his  knowledges 
different  languages. 

Kelly,  as  well  as  his  friend  Sheri¬ 
dan,  were  fond  of  telling  anecdotes  of 
their  native  country,  Ireland,  and 
did  not  spare  their  remarks  on  the 
laughable  peculiarities  of  Irishmen, 
some  of  which,  as  we  have  mentioned 
above,  Mr  Sheridan  invented,  with 
the  license  of  the  Italian  proverb.  Si 
non  e  vero^  c  ben  Irovato- 

This  book  affords  an  explanaticn 
of  a  paper  in  Shakespeare  s  lvojne® 
and  Juliet,  when  Gregory,  Capulets 
servant,  says,  “  I  will  bite  ray  thumb 
at  him,  which  is  a  disgrace  to  them, 
if  they  will  bear  it.” 


ing  to  the  Marshall,  said,  sneeringly, 
“  Was  it  not  he  who  lost  America  for 
England  ? — Yes,  he  was  a  very  great  man 
indeed  then  turning  upon  his  heel,  he 
w'alked  on. 

The  vulgar  rudeness  and  uncalled-for 
impertinence  of  the  remark  were  receiv¬ 
ed  by  the  noble  Earl  with  contemptuous 
silence. 

Those  general  anecdotes  (if  I  may 
apply  that  word  to  those  which  do 
not  relate  to  his  own  professions  of 
musical  composer  and  manager  of  a 
theatre)  are  very  interesting,' as  they 
contain  a  sort  of  minor  biography  of 
men,  eminent  in  politics,  literature, 
or  on  the  stage  ;  they  are  occasionally 
enlifened  by  hon  vints  and  jokes  of 


The  Neapolitans  (says  the  book)  arc 
proverbial  for  their  gesticulation:  it  yoa 
ask  a  man  in  the  street  what  o'clock  it  is, 
he  looks  at  the  sun,  and  by  his  fing^ 
makes  you  understand  the  hour,  but 
not  condescend  to  speak.  The  natives 
every  part  of  Italy  are  perfect  * 

and  the  strongest  indication  of  ei 
menace  or  revenge  you  can  . 

an  Italian,  is  to  see  him  bite  his 

at  you.  Our  immortal  Shakspeare 
well  aware  of  this,  when  he  . 

quarrelling  scene  between  the 
the  tragedy  of  Romeo  and  Juhet 

Gregory,  Capulet's  servant,  says,  i 
bite  my  thumb  at  him  ;  which  ^ 
grace  to  them,  if  they  will  bear  i 
Malone,  the  commentator,  soys, 
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mode  or  quarrelling  appears  to  have  been 
coimnon  in  Knglaiid  in  our  author's  time ; 
as  Decker,  describing  the  various  groups 
that  daily  frequented  the  walks  of  St. 
Paul’s  Church,  says,  “  What  shoulder¬ 
ing,  what  jostling,  what  cheering,  what 
bitings  of  thumbs,  to  beget  quarrelling 

_ yet  I  think  it  but  fair,  to  suppose  that 

Shakespeare  knew  it  was  also  an  action 
adoi)ted  to  “  beget  quarrels'*  in  Verona, 
where  the  scene  of  the  play  lies,  other¬ 
wise  the  coincidence  would  be  remark¬ 
able. 

Kelly  was  settled  at  Vienna  for  a 
considerable  time.  During  his  stay 
there,  a  circumstance  occurred  which 
strongly  speaks  the  equal  justice  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  officers  of  the  law, 
and  the  inflexible  impartiality  of  the 
Emperor,  in  allowing  its  sentences  to 
take  place  without  regard  to  the  rank 
of  the  culprit.  Kelly  having  got  into 
-  the  intimate  acquaintance  of  a  young 

nobleman,  the  son  of  Prince  P - , 

who  had  been  governor  of  Gratz,  a 
young  man  affable  and  accomplished, 
but  wild  and  dissipated  ;  he  was  re¬ 
turning  with  him  from  a  dinner  at  one 
of  the  public  gardens ;  they  were  stop¬ 
ped  by  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Police, 
and  the  Count  was  lodged  in  prison. 
He  had  been  guilty  of  a  forgery,  was 
convicted,  and  sentenced  to  a  terrible 
punishment,  namely,  to  sweep  the 
streets  of  Vienna,  along  with  other 
I  unfortunate  wretches  convicted  of 
I  crimes. 

Often,  as  I  have  !)een  walking,  (says 
Kelly,)  I  have  met  this  unfortunate  man, 
with  his  head  shaved,  wearing  a  paper 
cap,  and  a  jacket  of  coarse  cloth,  chained, 
with  a  large  log  tied  to  his  leg,  and  a 
hroom  in  his  hand,  actually  sweeping  the 
crossways  with  other  felons. 

Those  unfortunate  w’retches,  after  they 
have  sweeped  the  streets  for  a  limited 
period,  as  an  example,  are  chained  in 
couples,  and  compelled  to  drag  barges  on 
the  Danube.  Every  interest  was  made 
to  save  him ;  the  Princess  L  ■  -n,  to 
whom  he  was  nearly  related,  then  in  a 
most  critical  state  of  health,  threw  her¬ 
self  upon  her  knees  before  the  Emperor 
to  procure  his  pardon  ;  but  His  Majesty 
was  inflexible,  and  said,  that  “  if  he  had  a 
son  who  had  been  guilty  of  the  same 
^me,  he  should  undergo  the  same 

punishment**  This  event  made  an  aw- 
l^ul  impression  on  me,  and  it  was  long 
before  my  spirits  recovered  the  shock. 

He  mentions  a  laudable  propensi¬ 
ty  universal. at  Naples^  which,  in 


this  country,  even  now,  when  sobrie¬ 
ty  is  more  the  fashion  than  fonnerly, 
will  surprise  the  reader. 

It  is  remarkable,  (says  Kelly,)  that  not¬ 
withstanding  the  vices  of  these  people, 
and  the  extraordinary  cheapness  of  wine, 
I  never,  during  my  sojourn  there,  witness¬ 
ed  a  single  instance  of  intoxication. 

One  extraordinary  anecdote  to  con¬ 
firm  this,  he  tells  of  a  nobleman,  who, 
having  murdered  another  in  a  fit  of 
jealousy,  was  condemned  to  death. 
But  his  life  was  offered  him,  on  the 
sole  condition  of  his  saying,  that  when 
he  committed  the  deed  he  was  in¬ 
toxicated.  He  received  the  offer  with 
disdain,  and  exclaimed,  that  he  would 
rather  suffer  a  thousand  deaths  than 
bring  eternal  disgrace  on  his  family, 
by  confessing  the  disgraceful  crime 
of  intoxication.  He  persisted,  and 
was  executed ! 

Among  the  theatrical  anecdotes, 
he  records  the  last  appearance  of 
Mrs  Siddons,  and  a  circumstance 
attending  it  is  equally  honourable  to 
that  great  actress  and  the  audience  : 

The  play  was  Macbeth ;  she  acted 
Lady  Macbeth  divinely,  and  looked  as 
beautiful  as  ever.  After  her  sleeping 
scene  was  concluded,  the  audience  unani¬ 
mously  called  for  the  curtain  to 'drop, 
and  would  not  allow  the  play  to  finish  ; 
a  marked  and  just  compliment  to  the 
most  splendid  actress  the  British  stage 
ever  possessed,  and  where  private  cha¬ 
racter  has  little  less  contributed  to  the  ex¬ 
altation  of  the  profession  which  she 
adorned  than  the  unrivalled  greatness  of 
her  public  talents. 

Kelly  mentions  the  introduction 
of  Miss  Mellon  on  the  stage; 

She  was  engaged  at  Drury-Lanc,  (he 
says,)  and  proved  herself  a  valuable  acqui¬ 
sition  to  our  dramatic  corps,  ,  She  was 
a  handsome  girl,  and  much  esteemed, 
and  in  gratitude  I  feel  called  upon  to  say, 
that  both  as  Miss  Mellon  and  Mrs  Cbults, 
1  have  received  from  her  the  most  mark¬ 
ed  and  friendly  attention,  and  am  happy 
to  have  it  in  my  power  thus  publicly  to 
express  my  acknowledgments.  * 

It  is  indeed  a  commendable  trait  in 
this  lady's  character,  never  to  forget, 
amidst  her  present  elevation,  eimer 
the  profession  or  the  friends  of  her 
early  days. 

Of  another  well-known  character 
he  speaks  with  well-founded  praise 
for  his  sagacity  and  acuteness;  as 
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well  as  for  another  quality  which  it  the  egotistic  consideration  of  its  bc- 
is  but  fair  to  mention— his  benefl-  ing  our  own  decided  opinion,  in  op|)o- 

cence  to  a  distressed  order  of  persons  sition  to  the  principle  of  some  great 
whom  the  French  Revolution  made  counterpointisis,  and  the  performance 
dependent  on  his  bounty.  We  allude  of  many  of  these  scholars, 
to  the  Duke  of  Queensberry,  who 

fell  upon  an  ingenious  contrivance  I  cannot  here  omit  quoting,  (says  Kelly,) 
of  giving  the  French  emigrants,  what  the  immortal  Haydn  has  mention, 
who  dined  with  him,  the  entree  to  f**  *1?®  suhjMt  of  melody ;  he  said  it 

the  opera  without  any  expense,  f  a>r  wh'ch  is  the  charm  of  music, 

which  their  unfortunate  circui^tan-  o  “i* TT  ‘"'""‘"I'’ 

ces  would  not  have  otherwise  allow-  T  Tn .Usf.i,  /r  '“m 

,  ,  ,  .  .  ,  cient  lor  the  coinix)sition  of  acrceablc 

sounds,  but  the  invention  of  a  fine  melody 

delicacy  for  their  feelings,  which  is  work  of  genius ;  the  truth  is,  a  fine 

always  the  best  accompaniment  of  air  needs  neither  ornament  nor  accessories 

beneficence.  He  pretended  that  he  in  order  to  please would  you  know 

had  purchased  the  privilege  of  giving  whether  it  really  be  fine,  sing  it  without 

tickets,  and  gave  as  many  as  his  accompaniments. 

guests  required  for  the  evening  when 

they  dined  with  him.  Another  trait  Our  justly-celebrated  composer  Dr 
of  the  Duke  he  states  of  a  more  sel-  Arne  used  to  give  as  the  surest  test 
fish  kind,  but  it  strongly  points  out  of  the  beauty  of  a  song,  ihai  it  would 
the  sagacity  of  the  Duke,  and  we  grind  about  the  streets  upon  the 
give  it  as  a  hint  to  deaf  people.  He  organ. 

told  Kelly  at  one  of  their  tete-d-iete  We  may  here  mention,  for  the  le- 
dinners,  that,  being  by  that  time  nefit  of  our  fair  countrywomen,  an- 
very  deaf,  he  never  invited  more  other  opinion  mentioned  by  Kelly, 
than  one  guest,  who  was  thus  con-  as  held  by  all  Italian  masters,  the 
strained  to  talk  to  him,  or  to  hold  delicacy  of  whose  taste  will  not  be 
his  tongue.  When  more  persons  disputed,  that  the  pianoforte  is  an 
were  at  table,  they  talked  to  one  an-  instrument  highly  prejudicial  to  the 
Other,  which  his  deafness  made  awk-  voice. 

ward  to  his  Grace,  who  could  not  If  a  continuation,  or  second  edi- 
hear  the  conversation.  tion,  of  this  book  be  published,  we 

We  are  glad  to  mention  one  musi-  think  it  would  be  an  improvement 
cal  dictum,  sanctioned  not  only  by  if  a  good  index  were  annexed  to  it, 
the  opinion  of  Kelly,  but  by  that  of  and  a  division  made  in  the  body  of 
some  of  the  greatest  musical  com-  the  work,  instead  of  senarately,  after 
panics  of  his  time, — that  melody  is  the  title-page  of  each  volume  of 
the  principal  charm,  and  ought  to  be  chapters,  with  their  subjects  more 
the  leading  principle  of  musical  particularly  specified  than  they  are 
composition.  This  flatters  us  from  in  that  prefatory  table  of  contents. 


SHORT  CHAPTER 

Your  Dedication  is  a  marvellous 
piece  of  writing :  it  excelleth  all 
other  writings.  It  may  travel  back¬ 
wards  to  the  age  of  the  Pharaohs,  or 
it  may  anticipate  the  ninty-ninth 
century.  It  is  confined  to  no  space— 
to  no  dme, — it  is  without  limits. 
You  may  d^icate  to  the  King,  or  to 
your  own  valet  or  washer-woman, 
—you  may  inscribe  to  your  wife,  (if 
vou  have  one,)  or  to  your  monkey. 
You  may  be  grave  or  gay,  laudatory 
or  satirical,  lengthy  or  short,  reason¬ 
able  or  nonsensical,— yon  may  ex¬ 
haust  the  vocabulary  of  human  vir¬ 
tues,  and  fancy  more/*  or  heap 


ON  DEDICATIONS. 

abuse  upon  abuse,  till  the  bounds  of 
mortal  suffering  are  fairly  broken 

down.  . ,  , 

Your  Noble  dedications,  to  utleu 
boys  or  dotards,  are  generally 
things.  You  can  tell  before^  yo)* 
read  them  what  they  contain,  nj* 

Lordship's  high  ancestry,—**^ 

Lordships  great  virtues, — 
Lordship's  wonderful  goodnes^ 
Royal  dedications  are  still 
insuflbrably  dull,— stiff,  stately,  s  • 
pid,— formal  as  a  levee 
less  as  a  royal  friendship,— wnmea  - 

ing  as  a  state-paiJCr. 

Prose  is  more  suitable  than  v  » 
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Short  ChapUr  oti  Dedualions* 


—a  rhyming  dedication  is  a  sad  bore*. 
To  make  the  words  jingle,  consisten¬ 
cy  may  be  sacrihced,  or  a  qualifica¬ 
tion  (a  woeful  qualification  !)  may 
be  necessary.  Sad  is  the  state  of  a 
dedicator  who  ventures  lo  qualify, 
— 'lis  to  ruin  his  hopes  for  ever,— 
it  can  never  be  forgotten  nor  forgiven, 
lie  must  not  know  the  word, — praise 
spurns  it,— sarcasm  abhors  it.  It  is 
the  only  proscribed  word  in  the  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  a  dedicator, — **  pray  you 
avoid  It.'* 

The  first  rule  in  wit  is  an  axionn 
in  a  Dedication.  Brevity  is  its  very 
soul.  Our  forefathers  were  great 
ransgressors  in  this  respect,  espe- 
pecially  if  they  were  pious.  They 
stickled  not  on  fifty  quarto  pages, — 
nay,  they  frequently  inflicted  a  round 
hundred  on  the  unfortunate  dedicatee. 
Yet  all  this  may  be  defended.  *Twas  a 
trial  of  patience,  and  what  better  trial 
could  prepare  a  man  for  digesting  a 
learned  treatise  on  polemical  divinity  ? 
"fwas  often  more — a  summary  of  the 
work  which  followed  it.  This  too 
was  not  without  its  use.  The  very 
devout  reader  secured  a  double  dose, 
—he  of  gentler  stomach  lost  little  by 
confining  himself  to  the  Dedication. 
Sometimes  its  pretensions  were  of  a 
more  ambitious  character ;  it  started, 
and  of  course  most  satisfactorily  re¬ 
futed  every  objection  which  the  most 
ingenious  or  the  most  malignant  foe 
could  possibly  state  to  the  work. 
To  be  sure,  this  was  little  better 
than  forestalling  the  labours  of  the 
critics ;  but  there  were  no  critics  in 
these  days,  and  the  reader  was  there¬ 
fore  obliged  to  the  author  for  review¬ 


ing  his  owru  work.  Yet,  sooth  to 
say,  notwithstauding  all  these  ad¬ 
vantages,  a  short  dedication  is  much 
better  than  a  long  one ;  three  lines, 
or,  if  possible,  three  words  are  quite 
enough. 

From  the  time  of  Cromwell  to 
that  of  George  the  Third,  a  Dedica¬ 
tion  was  frequently  an  author’s  pass¬ 
port  to  beg.  The  patron  got  praise 
according  to  his  payment.  This 
practice  was  attended  with  great  in¬ 
convenience — the  praise  was  gener¬ 
ally  given  on  credit,  and  the  patron's 
poverty  or  his  dissatisfaction  fre¬ 
quently  rendered  him  unable  or  un¬ 
willing  to  pay.  ^Yhat  then  could 
the  poor  author  do?  If  he  abused 
the  man  he  had  loaded  with  en¬ 
comium,  who  would  believe  him  ? 
If  he  remained  silent,  he  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  received  a  payment  he 
never  saw.  Besides,  there  have 
been  many  writers  since,  and  doubt¬ 
less  there  were  a  few  while  it  exist¬ 
ed,  who  condemned  the  practice  as 
disgraceful  to  literature.  Perhaps 
these  fellows  are  in  the  right ;  we 
liave  never  heard,  however,  of  any 
even  of  them  refusing  a  present  or  a 
piece  of  good  service  from  a  patron. 

The  excellence  of  a  thing  may  be 
measured  by  its  difficulty.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this  rule,  a  good  Dedication 
must  he  excellent :  it  is  the  most 
difficult  thing  in  literature.  Hence 
also  its  rarity.  The  last  century 
produced  very  few  Dedications  at  all 
tolerable.  Johnson  alone  could  write 
a  good  Dedication,  and  he  produced 
only  one.  Another  good  one  did  not 
appear.  The  same  remark  holds 


*  There  are  exceptions  to  this  remark.  I'll  mention  one,  but  it  is  a  tickler.  It  is 
the  dedication  on  the  title-page  of  a  MS.  volume  preserved  in  the  Library  of  Glasgow 
University,  and  called  **  Christian  Poems,  for  Spiritual  Edification.”  This  MS.  vo¬ 
lume  was  written  by  the  famous  Zachary  Boyd,  (who  presented  his  Library  to  the 
College  of  Glasgow,)  and  must  have  cost  him  immense  labour.  It  is  corrected  with 
evident  care  in  almost  every  page,  and  seems  to  have  been  revised  by  its  author  more 
than  once.  Many  writers  have  sneered  at  it— very  probably  they  could  not  read  it. 
1  looked  over  many  of  its  pages  within  the  last  six  months,  and  was  well  pleased  in 
various  places.  Zachary,  to  be  sure,  has  a  trick  of  calling  persons  and  things  by  their 
fight  names,  and  modern  refinement  will  not  perhaps  allow  that  this  practice  can  be 
vety  conducive  to  “  spiritual  edification but  is  not  his  age  more  to  Ikj  blamed  than 
himself  ?  That  he  vi'as  honest,  seems  to  me  certain— that  he  was  bold,  no  man  will 
deny  who  reads  his  dedication. 


TO  JESUS  CHRIST,  XY  LORO. 

O  Tltou  EterndU^  Pll for  ever  chute 
Thee  for  ihe  tubject  of  my  sacred  musCf 
Till  to  the  choir  of  Angels  thou  me  brings 
Where  Soints  the  anthems  of  Viy  glory  sing* 
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true  of  the  present  times.  Sir  Wal-  houses — 'Vonls  worth’s  for  crazvpau- 
ter  himself,  who  can  do  every  thing  pers.  Rogers  could  write  a  tolcri 
else,  is  but  a  bungler  here.  He  has  able  Dedication,  but  for  his  wealth 
tried  it  in  verse,  but  failed :  his  — Byron  would  have  hit  the  mark- 
prose  attempts  will  not  pass  muster,  if  he  had  been  less  proud.  The  man 
Moore  can  do  nothing  in  this  way —  is  not  yet  born  who  can  write  a  good 
Southey’s  Dedications  are  fit  only  for  Dedication — or  if  he  is,  we  do  not 
dislrclouts — Crabbe’s  for  parish  work*  know  him.  *  Vale. 


SIR  JASPER  GLENDEARN  I  A  BORDER  STORY. 


A  FEW  centuries  ago  there  raged, 
between  England  and  Scotland,  al¬ 
most  perpetual  dissensions  and  feuds, 
which  had  descended  from  the  most 
ancient  times,  and  were  still  deadly 
and  unextinguished.  The  Borderers 
of  both  kingdoms  could  scarcely  sur¬ 
pass  each  other  in  their  deeds  of  law¬ 
less  outrage,  and  shocking  cruelty 
and  inhumanity.  When  these  fero¬ 
cious  freebooters  had  set  out  on  their 
predatory  excursions,  they  filled  all 
the  country  around  with  terror  and 
alarm  ;  and  scarcely  any  habitation, 
or  trace  of  culture,  survived  their 
merciless  ravages.  Relentless,  as  they 
were,  they  spared  none  that  fell  into 
their  hands ;  but  all  ranks,  sexes, 
and  ages  whatever,  in  spite  of  their 
heart-rending  supplications  for  mer¬ 
cy,  were  massacred  in  cold  blood ; 
while  the  war-cry  of  their  savage 
foes  was,  “  No  mercy  !  no  quarter  ! 
they  are  enemies.”  The  times,  in- 
deetl,  were  so  stormy  and  perilous, 
that  every  one  was  in  continual 
alarm  and  apprehension  for  the  safe¬ 
ty  of  his  family  and  property.  Tra¬ 
velling,  too,  was  attended  with  ex¬ 
cessive  danger:  the  public  roads 
were  infested  with  vast  numbers  of 
marauders,  who  were  roving  about 
the  country  in  quest  of  plunder,  at 
tlie  same  time  butchering  all  that 
fell  into  their  power.  Since  none, 
therefore,  had  the  rashness  to  meet 
them  openly,  they  were  compelled  to 
travel  in  the  most  private  by-ways, 
and  other  tracts  that  were  least 
known  and  fr^uented.  But  then 
the  state  of  the  tiroes,  and  the  man¬ 
ners  of  the  people,  may  be  best 
illustrated  in  the  following  short 
legend : 

It  happened,  once,  that  two  Scots¬ 
men,  Hugh  Latham  and  Roger  Sax¬ 
ton,  set  out  on  a  pilgrimage  to  St. 
^Vdthara’s  Priory,  to  offer  at  the 
shrine  of  that  holy  s^ut  their  pious 


gifts  and  devotions.  They  were  both 
tall  and  athletic  young  men,  and 
had  already  distinguished  themstlves 
by  their  feats  of  prowess  in  the  Bor¬ 
der  fights,  so  that,  being  personally 
known  to  their  enemies,  they  were 
always  exposed  to  considerable  peril; 
but  they  fearlessly  pursued  their 
solitary  journey,  reckless  of  every 
danger,  or  resolved  to  brave  it  to  the 
utmost.  They  had  set  out  from 
their  townlaiid  on  a  dark  and 
stormy  December  afternoon.  Winter 
had  set  in  with  the  greatest  incle¬ 
mency  ;  storms  of  drifting  snow, 
and  torrents  of  rain,  accompanied 
with  deep  and  rumbling  peals  of 
thunder,  rendered  travelling  in  such 
a  season  very  disagreeable  and  dan¬ 
gerous.  When  they  were  about 
twelve  miles  from  the  Holy  Shrine, 
they  were  benighted  on  a  bleak  and 
lonely  place,  where  they  could  dis¬ 
cover,,  no  cottage  that  could  shelter 
them  from  the  howling  blast,  which 
still  continued  unabated  in  its  vio¬ 
lence.  Every  thing  around  had  a 
wild-like  aspect.  They  were  sur¬ 
rounded  on  all  sides  with  marshy 
tracts  of  heath,  on  which  could  not 
be  seen  a  single  tree,  to  screen  them 
from  the  piercing  cold  of  the  north 
wind, — not  even  a  shrub  varied  the 
tedious  sameness  of  the  barren  land¬ 
scape.  As  they  wandered  about, 
very  disconsolate  at  the  prospect  of 
passing  all  the  night  amidst  the 
snows,  they  perceived  a  small  hut  at 
a  little  distance.  On  approaching, 
they  were  much  disappointed,  when 
they  found  that  it  was  only  an  un¬ 
inhabited,  wretched-looking  hove, 
in  a  very  ruinous  condition.  1**® 
inclement  storms  of  many  a 
had  almost  uncovered  the  roof,  au 
in  several  parts  laid,  bare  the 
so  that  the  place  was  filled  with 
and  water.  The  situation  of  o 
travellers  was  therefore  by  no  me 
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bettered,  and  they  left  the  hut,  bit¬ 
terly  cursing  their  ill  fortune.  Ro¬ 
per,  who  was  far  more  patient  and 
shrewder  than  his  companion,  re¬ 
marked,  that  the  farther  they  ad- 
vance<l,  the  ground  retained  marks  of 
culture,  and  was  very  much  beaten  ; 
a  sure  sign,  he  added,  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  some  town  or  public 
inn.  He  was  not,  indeed,  mistaken, 
for  tliey  soon  found  themselves  traver¬ 
sing  ^  deep  glen,  which  was  p?.rtly 
cultivated,  and  they  had  then  the 
heartfelt  satisfaction  of  seeing  at  a 
little  distance  a  bright  and  stationary 
light  glimmering  through  some  trees. 
On  making  up  to  it,  they  found  that 
it  came  from  an  old  and  stately 
mansion,  turretted  with  small  towers 
and  battlements,  but  in  a  very  dila¬ 
pidated  condition.  It  was  obviously 
built  more  for  security  than  comfort. 
There  were  attached  to  it  a  great 
many  offices,  which  seemed,  from 
their  shattered,  out-of-repair  state, 
to  have  been  frequently  set  on  fire 
by  the  roving  bands  on  the  Border. 
They  could  easily,  however,  have 
been  rebuilt,  as  they  seemed  to  be 
new  ;  but  the  proprietor  was  either 
too  lazy,  or  else  unable  to  do  it. 
When  they  had  come  up  to  the 
gate,  Roger  was  prudently  hesitating 
whether  they  should  knock,  as  they 
might  possibly  fall  into  the  hands  of 
enemies ;  but  Latham,  impatient  of 
delay,  and  almost  frozen  with  cold, 
without  much  ado,  threw  his  spear 
at  the  portals  with  such  violence,  as 
he  conceived  would  verily  awake  the 
inmates,  if  asleep.  Lights  were  seen 
instantly  flitting  through  the  gal¬ 
leries  ;  and  as  they  heard  footsteps 
approaching,  they  fancied  that  every 
moment  some  armed  men  would  be 
presented  to  their  view.  Their  ap¬ 
prehensions  were,  however,  soon  set 
at  rest,  as  they  heard  an  old  woman 
inquiring  from  within,  “  who  they 
were  ?  and  why  they  disturbed  her 
at  such  an  untoward  time  of  night?’* 
They  replied,  that  **  they  were  two 
pilp-ims,  travelling  to  St.  Waltham's 
Priory,  but  that,  being  benighted 
before  they  had  gone  half  their 
journey,  they  would  perish  in  the 
anows,  if  they  did  not  obtain  lodg¬ 
ing  for  the  night  ;*’  adding,  “  that 
ahe  would  be  abundantly  rewarded 
from  their  well-fumished  scrip.’* 
**  J  don't  want  your  money  I"  cried 
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the  old  woman,  in  a  tone  of  compas¬ 
sion  ;  “  but  1  can’t  afford  you  sliel- 
ter  to-night,  else  I  would  be  torn 
piecemeal  by  my  master,  should  he 
discover  that  1  opened  his  gates  to 
strangers,  and  mayhap  his  deadly 
foes."  “  Consider,  my  good  dame," 
exclaimed  Roger,  **  how  merciless  is 

■  the  rage  of  the  storm,  and  that  we 
must  doubtless  perish,  if  we  lie  all 
night  on  this  bare  cold  heath,  amidst 
the  deep  snow  ;  surely,  if  you  have 
any  compassion,  and  expect  to  die  in 
peace,  you  must  pity  our  hapless 
condition."  “  I  do  indeed  pity  you," 
replied  the  old  woman ;  “  but  were 
1  to  receive  you  into  the  house,  my 
master,  who  comes  home  early  in 
the  morning,  would  certainly  murder 
you,  for  he  is  a  cruel,  wicked  man  ; 
it  would  therefore  be  better  to  walk 
on  to  the  neighbouring  townland, 
which  is  only  three  miles  distant." 
“  By  my  halidom !"  cried  Latham, 

1  have  walked  too  much  already, 
so  that  I  am  ready  to  sink  under 
fatigue  and  cold  ;  admit  roe,  then,  I 
pray  you,  and  you  need  not  feel  the 
least  apprehension  that  we  shall  be 
discovered,  for  we  shall  proceed  on 
our  journey  as  soon  as  we  are  re¬ 
freshed."  *l’he  door  was  then  open¬ 
ed,  and  they  could  perceive,  by  the 
light  which  the  portress  held  in  her 
hand,  that  she  was  a  very  ancient 
woman,  of  a  pleasant  and  agreeable 
countenance,  but  strongly  marked 
with  sorrow,  and  a  settled  melancho¬ 
ly.  “  May  all  the  saints  bless  you, 
good  woman  !"  cried  the  warm¬ 
hearted  travellers  as  they  entered  ; 
“  may  you  never  experience  what 
we  have  felt  to-nignt,  nor  ever 
stand  in  want  of  relief!"  The  good 
dame  curtsied,  and  led  them  into  a 
large  and  capacious  hall,  well  light- 

■  ed,  and  warmed  by  It  huge  fire  of 
wood.  The  walls  of  the  room  were 
covered  with  black  tapestry,  on  which 
were  painted  a  variety  of  figures, 
which  had  rather  a  gloomy  tendency. 
Some  parts  of  the  cloth  hung  in 
tatters,  and  exposed  to  view  the 
damp  and  naked  walls,  and  the  rest 
were  covered  with  dust  and  cob¬ 
webs.  The  floor,  which  was  laid 
with  oak,  was  bloated  with  drops  of 
the  blood  of  a  lately-slain  animal. 
There  vras  a  large  table  in  the  midst 
of  the  room,  covered  for  fifteen  per¬ 
sons,  and  a  fine  haunch  of  venison 
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was  roasting  over  the  fire,  the  sa¬ 
vour  of  which  was  so  delectable  to 
the  Scots,  that  they  would  instantly 
have  fallen  to,”  (according  to  the 
customs  of  their  wandering  way  of 
life,)  had  they  not  been  restrained 
by  the  presence  of  the  old  woman. 
The  good  dame  desired  them  to  be 
seated  at  the  Preside ;  and  while 
they  chafed  their  cold  and  humid 
liands,  she  put  upon  a  small  two- 
brokeu-legged  table  a  large  joint  of 
cold  venison,  and  the  fragments  of  a 
pie,  to  which  she  added  a  portion  of 
white  bread,  and  a  huge  can  of  home¬ 
brewed  ale.  The  hungry  travellers 
commenced  instantly  their  repast, 
which  they  devoured  with  so  much 
eagerness,  that  they  utterctl  not  a 
word  to  one  another,  or  even  to  the 
anxious  inquiries  of  their  kind  hos¬ 
tess.  At  last,  after  their  hunger  had 
been  in  some  measure  appeased,  La¬ 
tham  exclaimed,  as  he  touched  the 
roasting  haunch  rather  rudely  with 
his  spear,  “  Pray,  my  good  dame, 
whence  is  it  that  your  master  is  so 
well  supplied  with  such  goodly  ve¬ 
nison  ?  Methinks  he  must  be  in¬ 
debted  to  his  neighbours  for  it,  and 
that  in  no  agreeable  manner.”  **  *Tis 
too  true,”  cried  the  old  woman, 
with  a  mingled  burst  of  sorrow  and 
indignation :  wherever  he  goes,  he 

is  sure  to  spare  none  ;  every  one  that 
falls  into  his  hands  is  robbed  and 
murdered ;  and  he  not  unfrequently 
brings  to  this  house  some  of  his  pri¬ 
soners,  for  the  sake  of  torturing 
them,  to  betray  up  to  him  their 
dearest  friends  and  relations  ;  so  that 
these  agetl  eyes  have  many  a  time 
beheld  such  scenes  of  cruelty  as 
would  strike  with  horror  any  one 
hardier  than  myself.”  “  But  why, 
my  gootl  dame,  do  you  detest  him  so 
much,  and  yet  live  in  his  house  ?” 
“  His  house!”  exclaimed  the  old 
woman,  with  an  almost  frantic 
gesture;  “  I  wish,  long  e'er  now,  that 
it  had  buried  him  beneath  its  lowest 
foundation,  for  the  barbarous  murder 
of  its  lawful  owner.”  “  What  say 
you  ?  *  cried  the  two  Scots  ;  “  your 
master,  then,  is  not  the  proprietor  of 
this  mansion  ?”  “  I  once  acknow- 
ledgnl  another  master  than  him,  of 
as  difierent  a  nature  as  the  lamb  is 
to  the  wolf,”  replied  the  old  woman. 

He  was  of  a  kindly  and  hospitable 
disposition, — he  clothed  the  naked. 
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fed  the  poor,  and  relieved  the  unfor¬ 
tunate,  and  did  a  thousand  good  of¬ 
fices  to  all  around,  so  that  he  was 
much  beloved.  1  served  him  in  the 
capacity  of  housekeeper  for 'many 
years,  and  all  that  time  nothing  oc- 
curred  to  disturb  his  prosperity ;  for, 
although  all  his  neighbours  were 
plundered  by  the  rovers,  yet  he  was 
of  such  a  gentle  nature,  that  none  of 
these  monsters  would  ever  do  any 
harm  to  him,  nor  even  to  any  of  his 
*  kith  and  kin.'  But  one  night  (I 
remember  it  as  distinctly  as  yester¬ 
day)  all  his  happiness  was  blasted. 
As  I  was  returning  home,  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening,  from  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  townland,  where  1  had 
been  purchasing  some  articles,  I 
heard  a  very  great  bustle,  at  wliich, 
as  it  was  very  unusual,  1  was  much 
alarmed.  When  1  entered,  loud 
and  horrid  voices  struck  u))on  my 
ear,  mingled  with  the  clashing  of 
arms,  deep  groans,  and  cries  of  mur¬ 
der.  I  was  wholly  put  off  my  guard, 
at  the  supposed  danger  of  my  mas¬ 
ter,  as  I  rushed  instantly  into  the 
hall.  But,  gracious  Heaven  !  what 
a  sight  was  presented  to  my  view ! 
my  beloved  master  was  lying  on  die 
ground,  covered  with  wounds,  and 
weltering  in  his  blood,  while  he  was 
surrounded  by  all  his  faithful  ser¬ 
vants,  on  the  last  stage  of  his  exist¬ 
ence.  A  band  of  savage-looking 
ruffians  were  leaning  on  their  gory 
swords,  while  their  chief  (the  pre¬ 
sent  owner  of  this  house)  was  giving 
directions  for  the  removal^  of  the 
dead  bodies,  when  he  perceived  me. 
Deep  were  the  curses  I  wreaked  on 
his  bead,  which  he  seemed  so  unable 
to  endure,  that  he  would  have  plun¬ 
ged  his  weapon  in  my  side,  had  noi 
one  of  his  attendants  desired  him  to 
forbear,  as  I  might  hereafter  be  ol 
use  to  him.  I  was  accordingly  con¬ 
fined  in  a  lonely  turret,  and  fed  very 
sparingly  on  bread  and 
my  obstinacy  (they  said)  could  ' 
conquered.  I  at  length  understood 
that  their  aim  was  to  engage  me  w 
their  housekeeper,  since  ®  * 
had  taken  possession  of  the  hou  > 
but  was  always  used  to  a  wandeniig 
way  of  life.  1  submitted  witft  • 
sort  of  sullen  indifference,  as  1  ^  , 
reckless  what  1  did.  I 
in  this  manner  for  many  . 
dona  disturbed  by  my  masters 
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ful  presence,  and  have  hail  sometimes  walls  were  damp  and  gloomy,  and 
the  opportunity  of  privatelyreleasing  hung  all  around  with  every  kind  of 
the  miserable  prisoners  that  were  armour.  While  Latham  was  busily 
contined  by  him,  and  doomed  to  handling  an  old  rusty  buckler,  Ro- 
ilfstriiction.*'  ger  was  as  busily  engaged  in  remov- 

W’hat  is  the  name  of  that  exe-  ing  a  small  loose  stone  in  the  wall, 
crable  villain?’*  cried  Latham,  in-  He  told  Latham,  that  if  they  could 
titinciively  grasping  his  weapon,  get  it  out,  they  would  perceive  all 
“  Vou  must  have  heard,”  replied  the  that  was  passing  in  the  room.  Their 
old  woman,  “  of  Jaspar  de  Glen-  curiosity  was  soon  gratifieil,  for  it 
dearn,  the  powerful  English  chief.”  .  was  not  long  before  they  succeeded 
“  Jaspar  de  Glendearn  !  — too  well,  in  their  design.  As  the  tapestry 
my  good  dame  ,*  how  often  has  Hugh  was  in  a  very  tattered  condition,  and 
Latham  measured  swords  with  him  !  in  some  parts  torn  in  large  rents, 
Mary  of  heaven  !  1  would  tear  his  they  could  see  every  thing  quite  dis- 
heart’s  blood  were  he  here  !”  As  he  tinctly.  The  chief,  a  tall,  fierce-look- 
spoke,  he  was  interrupted  by  loud  ing  man,  and  completely  armed, 
repeated  knocks  at  the  gate,  and  the  was  seated  at  a  table  with  all  his 
clattering  of  horses’  hoofs  in  the  followers,  whose  embrowned  and 
court.  *  The  old  woman  exclaimetl,  *  savage-looking  countenances,  shaded 
“  'Tis  my  master  I  you  are  both  by  their  dar^  frizzled  locks,  were 
undone  !  Oh  that  1  had  known  he  moulded  into  the  expression  of  the 
would  have  arrived  at  this  time !”  most  deadly  passions.  The  old  wo- 
Be  not  alarmed,  my  good  dame,”  man,  who  acted  in  the  capacity  of 
cried  her  guests,  starting  up  from  waiter  as  well  as  housekeeper,  was 
the  scats  on  which  they  had  been  re-  supplying  their  trenchers  with  large 
dining,  think  not  that  we  will  yield  portions  of  the  venison,  which  they 
our  lives  tamely  up;  we  will  stand  devoured  with  so  much  eagerness, 
till  our  swords  drop  from  our  hands.”  that  they  appeared  to  have  fasted 
“  But,”  replied  the  good  woman,  no  inconsiderable  time.  When  the 
‘'consider  their nurabcr,against whom  glass  began  to  circulate,  they  be- 
all  your  resistance  must  be  unavail-  came  quite  noisy  .and  outrage- 
ing  ;  but,  Heaven  be  praised,  I  can  ous.  Some  were  drinking  oflF“,  to  one 
hideyoufromalldangerofdiscovery.”  another,  large  drafts  of  wine,  and 
So  saying,  she  raised  the  tapestry,  singing  merry  ballads,  while  others 
and  jointed  out  an  almost  impercep-  were  relating,  and  no  doubt  exag- 
tible  door  in  the  wall,*  which,  on  gerating,  iheir  warlike  feats  on  the 
touching  a  secret  spring,  flew  open.  Border,  in  such  confusion  and  up- 
and  displayed  what  appeared,  from  roar,  that  some,  perhaps,  could  not 
its  lofty  and  noble  ceiling,  to  be  a  hear  their  own  voices.  “  That  ras- 
large  and  capacious  room.  The  old  cal  Latham  !”  exclaimed  one  tall, 
woman  thrust  them  instantly  into  fierce-looking  fellow,  in  a  tone  of 
it,  and  on  retouching  the  spring,  the  thunder,  “  had  the  audacity  once  to 
door  closed  upon  them.  While  the  fight  hand  to. hand  with  me,  in  one 
good  dame  was  thus  engaged,  her  of  the  Border  skirmishes ;  but  1 
impatient  and  turbulent  master  was  would  have  knocked  him  on  the 
thundering  at  the  gate,  and  bitterly  pate,  had  not  my  treacherous  blade 
cursing  her  tardiness.  When  she  snapped  in  two,  as  I  was  engaged 
opened  it,  he  poured  on  her  a  tor-  singly  with  a  cowardly  band  of  his 
»tnt  of  abuse,  which  she  mildly  comrades.”  **  Your  memory  has  cer- 
hore,  and  led  the  way  to  the  ball,  tainly  failed  you,”  returned  one  of 
liar  adventurers,  from  their  biding-  the  revelleii,  with  a  sneer ;  **  for,  if  I 
l‘liice,  distinctly  beard  all  that  pass-  remember  aright,  1  was  standing 
c<l,  Hud  they  could  judge,  from  ^he  near  at  the  time,  when  Latham, 
mailed  tread,  dangling  of  arms,  and  (whose  weapon  had  unluckily  sbiver- 
louil  uproar  of  voices,  that  their  foes  ed  to  pieces,  as  it  fell  upon  your 
Were  both  well  armed,  and  nuine-  heavy  armour,)  grappled  you  by  the 
roug.  r  They  .therefore  mutually  con-  throat,  and  would  instantly  have 
graiulated  themselves  on  iheir  sccu-  ^done  you,’  had  not  you.  speedily 
The  room  in  which  they  were  skulked  off  amidst  the  dbrong,  like  a 
concealed  was.  the  armoury  ;  the  fox  (as  I  thought)  with  its  tail  be- 
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hind  it ;  but  I  suppose  you  did  not 
observe  me,  since  you  have  been 
passing  ofl*  your  valour  by  your  blus¬ 
tering  words ;  I  believe,  my  coura¬ 
geous  friend,  you  would  verily  fly 
from  your  own  shadow,  although 
you  swell  yourself  so  much  on  ac¬ 
tions  we  have  never  heard  of/'  At 
this  all  the  rioters  burst  into  peals  of 
laughter,  which  so  effectually  dis¬ 
concerted  “  the  would-be  valiant," 
that  he  sneaked  off,  not  unlike 
the  animal  he  had  been  so  aptly 
likened  to,  crest-fallen  as  he  was, 
into  a  corner,  shrouding  himself  in 
its  gloom  and  his  own  insigniflcance. 
By  this  time  the  tapers  were  sunk 
in  their  sockets ;  and  as  the  dawn 
began  to  peep  through  the  case¬ 
ments,  De  Glendearn  arose,  and  gave 
the  order  for  departure-  His  castle 
was  but  two  leagues  distant,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  set  out  imme¬ 
diately,  to  muster  all  his  followers 
for  some  great  expedition.  As  his 
present  attendants  had  been  engaged 
the  night  preceding  with  some  Bor¬ 
derers,  and  their  armour  was  hacked 
and  damaged,  they  repaired  to  the 
very  room  in  which  our  two  adven¬ 
turers  werQ  concealed,  to  make  up 
the  deficiency.^  As  they  entered, 
the  two  Scots  hid  themselves  behind 
some  old  rusty  shields  of  great  mag¬ 
nitude,  but  not  without  being  heard. 
The  clanking  of  the  heavy  armour, 
resounding  and  re-echoing  along  the 
ancient  walls,  left  no  room  for  doubt 
that  the  noise  had  been  caused  by 
some  persons.  De  Glendearn,  there¬ 
fore,  ordered  the  place  to  be  strictly 
searched,  and  every  nook  to  be  ex¬ 
plored  ;  but  all  their  exertions  were 
fruitless,  from  the  situation  of  our 
adventurers,  which  was  not  in  the 
least  suspected.  They  were  accord¬ 
ingly  leaving  the  room,  in  the  be¬ 
lief  that  the  sound  had  becui  caused 
by  the  accidental  falling  of  armour 
from  some  elevated  quarter,  when 
Latham  imprudently  stirred  from  his 
I^t,  and  again  awakened  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  his  foes  by  the  dangling  of 
the  arms.  On  search  being  again 
renewed,  they  were  discovered,  and 
brought  before  the  chief,  whose  ven¬ 
geance,  Latham  in  particular,  from 
personal  motives,  had  much  reason 
to  dread.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
astonishment,  as  well  as  the  savage 
joy  of  their  enemies,  when  they 
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found  that  the  very  man  whom  they 
detested  and  feared  had  fallen  into 
their  power.  Neither  of  the  Scots 
answered  a  word  to  all  the  questions 
that  were  put  to  them  ;  but  Latham, 
especially,  kept  a  dogged-like  silence, 
and  seemed  “  nursing  his  wrath  to 
keep  it  warm  but  naturally  of  an 
impetuous  temper,  “  jealous  of  ho¬ 
nour,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel,” 
he  could  no  longer  bear  patiently  the 
scoffs  and  jeers  of  his  insulting  foes. 
But  we  may  remark  by  the  bye,  that 
the  powerful-looking  man,  whom  we 
mentioned  above,  as  the  roughly- 
handled  antagonist  of  the  fiery  Scot, 
took  care  to  keep  a  very  respectable 
distance.  Not  so  the  comrade  that 
had  jeered  him  so  sorely.  He  went 
up  to  Latham,  and  shaking  liis  fist 
in  his  face,  applied  to  him  such  in¬ 
sulting  epithets,  that  the  latter,  no 
longer  able  to  restrain  his  turbulent 
passions,  seized  him  by  the  threat 
with  the  speed  of  lightning,  ami 
dashed  him,  with  almost  incredible 
strength,  on  the  walls,  a  bleeding, 
lifeless  corpse.  But  at  the  same  ino^ 
ment,  and  on  the  same  spot,  would 
Latham  have  received  his  death,  from 
the  hands  of  the  now-infuriated 
band,  had  not  Glendearn  commanded 
them  to  forbear ;  at  the  same  time 
exclaiming,  “Young  man,  for  this 
crime,  independent  of  your  other  of¬ 
fences,  you  die,  before  to-morrows 
sun  sets  in  the  west,  a  cruel,  lingering 
death ;  and,  impaled  on  the  battle¬ 
ments  of  my  castle,  the  fowls  of  hea¬ 
ven  shall  devour  you."  So  saying, 
the  chief  ordered  him  to  be^  seized 
and  bound,  in  spite  of  his  resistana, 
and  that  of  his  companion,  who 
himself  met  with  the  same 
They  then  mountetl  their  steeds,  ami, 
along  with  their  helpless  prisoners, 
set  out  to  Glendearn  Castle.  The  morn 
was  now  far  advanced,  and  althoug 
the  storm  had  abated,  yet  the  air  was 
cold  and  chill:  The  landscape,  as 
they  entered  the  rocky  inountains 
of  England,  was  grand  and  sublime. 
Thick  and  ancient  groves,  almw 
impenetrable,  were  situated, 
times  in  the  bosom  of  a  deep  seyi 
tered  dell,  and  often  on  the  brow 
of  some  loftv  mountain,  ®  j.u 

capt  summit  was  L. 

thick  wreaths  of  mist ;  * 

clivitous  sides,  covered  with  ^  » 
were  partially  illumed  by  the  be 
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of  the  morning  sun.  It  was  indeed  and  their  doom.  They  were  conveyed 
a  morning,  that,  from  its  wintry  as-  through  several  dark  winding  pas- 
jiect,  tended  greatly  to  increase,  in-  sages,  till  they  arrived  at  lUcir  pri- 
stead  of  dispelling  the  gloom  of  the  son,  into  which  they  were  both 
prisoners.  They  therefore  travelled  rudely  cast,  and  centinels  posted 
onwards  in  deep  dejection ;  while  at  the  entrance.  The  cell  in 
even  the  savage  troopers,  whose  wliich  they  were  confined  w’as 
breasts  were  ever  steeled  to  pity  and  large  and  capacious,  but  cold  and 
compassion,  seemed  to  regard  them  damp ;  it  was  faintly  lighted  by  a 
with  a  sort  of  sympathy,  however  small  aperture  in  the  wall,  through 
faint  and  transient  it  was.  On  whicli  the  sun  could  scarcely  ever 
turning  an  oblique  angle  of  the  glen,  penetrate,  far  less  in  the  present 
the  proud  castle  of  the  chief  of  the  season.  The  bare  and  clammy 
(ilciidearns  rose  full  on  their  view,  walls  were  exceedingly  strong,  and 
It  was  indeed  a  lofty  and  noble  of  vast  thickness,  as  the  danger- 
structure,  and  twenty  times  worth  ous  state  of  the  times  required  it ; 
the  degenerate  ones  of  the  present  since  neither  life  nor  property  could 
days.  It  was  very  extensive,  but  in  be  deemed  secure  from  the  depreda- 
some  parts  uninhabitable,  and  in  a  tions  of  enemies.  DeGlendearn  was, 
ruinous  condition  ;  it  however  did  however,  a  chieftain  of  too  great 
imt  seem  so  much  owing  to  decay,  as  power  ever  to  dread  molestation 
to  the  frequent  attacks  of  enemies,  from  any  quarter ;  he  therefore  em¬ 
it  was  situated  on  the  very  summit  ployed  all  his  time  in  making  excur- 
ot  a  rocky  mountain,  precipitously  sions  into  the  territories  of  his  neigh- 
steep  ;  at  its  basis  foamed  a  deep  and  hours,  where  he  rendered  his  name 
rapid  river,  which,  swollen  by  the  a  terror  to  all,  by  his  ferocious  rapa- 
rains  of  the  preceding  night,  swept  city  and  unrelenting  disposition.  The 
like  a  deluge  up  the  glen.  The  rock,  two  Scots  well  knew,  that  whoever 
which  frowned  over,  and  cast  a  gloom  fell  into  his  hands  were  either  con- 
on  the  waters,  was  so  very  steep  and  fined  for  ever  within  the  walls  of  a 
Jangerous  of  access,  that  the  eagle  dungeon,  or  cruelly  murdered ;  and 
could  have  built  its  eyrie  here  in  se-  as  they  themselves  had  no  hope  of 
curity,  and  undisturbed  by  the  da-  escape,  the  future  appeared  gloomy 
ring  adventurers,  had  it  not  been  too  enough.  They  were  interrupted  in 
near  the  busy  haunts  of  men.  But  the  midst  of  these  reflections  by  the 
a  great  number  of  birds  were  flying  entrance  of  their  jailor  with  their 
to  and  fro,  while  that  ill-omened  breakfast.  On  enquiring  some  par- 
bird,  the  raven,  as  it  flapped  its  ticulars  regarding  their  fate,  the  fel- 
wings  above,  and  sent  forth  its  harsh  low  kept  a  sullen  silence,  and  throw- 
notes,  seemed  to  deepen  the  gloom  ing  down  their  meal,  darted  out  of 
that  prevailed.  The  path  that  wound  the  cell.  After  partaking  of  their 
up  the  rock  was  so  narrow  and  homely  fare,  with  little  appetite, 
craggy,  that  the  band  dismounted,  they  approached  the  window,  to  de- 
and  led  their  horses  as  cautiously  as  rive,  if  possible,  some  gratification 
they  could,  at  the  same  time  taking  from  the  scene  without.  -  But  all 
care  that  their  prisoners  were  well  around  was  bleak  and  gloomy  ;  their 
secured.  The  dizzy  height  on  which  view  was  very  confined,  and  they 
they  stood,  from  which  **  the  crows  could  see  nothing  but  chains  of 
and  choughs  that  wing  the  midway-  mountains,  whose  summits,  as  they 
air  show  scarce  as  gross  as  beetles,"  aspired  to  the  clouds,  were  covered 
bad  not  much  impression  on  the  with  snow,  while  down  their  rugged 
l^nd,  as  they  had  always  been  famU  sides  rushed,  with  the  greatest  fury, 
liar  with  the  scene ;  but  the  brains  the  torrents  that  bad  aocumulat^ 
ot  our  two  adventurers  seemed,  to  from  the  iate  heavy  rains.  The 
^’hirl  round,  i  as ’  they  gazed  on  the  scene  indeed  was  in  unison  with 
fearful  chasm  below.  They  stopped  their  present  state  of  mind :  they 
length  before*  the  great  gate  of  beheld  death  before  them,  since  es- 
tbe  castle,  in  the  frowning  bartizans  cape  appeared  ^together  impraeti- 
of  which,  the  grated  windows,  and  cable:  (o  be  cut  off,  in  the  flower  of 
ibe  numerous  and  savage-looking  their  days,  when  just  commencing 
centinels,  they  beheld  their  prison  the  career  of  glory,  was  to  them 
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source  of  prief  and  bitter  ilisappoint- 
ment.  They  remained  buried  in 
such  reflections,  sometimes  attempt-  • 
ing  to  solace  one  another,  till  Night 
had  spread  her  shades  over  the  earth ; 
but  before  total  darkness  had  set  in, 
they  beheld  from  their  window  an 
old  woman,  walking  slowly  up  the 
hill.  She  was  wrapped  in  the  ample 
folds  of  a  dark  cloak,  and  as  she  ap¬ 
proached  nearer,  they  found  that  it 
was  no  other  than  their  hostess.  But 
why  she  had  travelled  so  far,  and  on 
foot,  afforded  matter  for  conjecture. 
As  she  was  looking  in  every  direc¬ 
tion,  she  appeared  to  shun  observa¬ 
tion  ;  and  she  proceeded  cautiously 
onwards,  till  she  stopped  directly 
before  their  window.  After  she 
had  again  looked  around  her,  she 
said  in  a  low  voice,  “  My  sons,  you 
must,  no  doubt,  be  much  surprised 
to  see  me  here,  and  as  if  evading 
notice ;  but  when  I  tell  you  that  I 
have  travelled  from  my  house  so 
many  miles,  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
livering  you  from  your  prison,  you 
will  think  there  is  much  danger  if  I 
be  discovered.  You  may  suppose, 
however,  that  an  old  woman,  such 
as  1,  could  never  free  you  from  these 
walls,*'  said  she  with  a  good-humour¬ 
ed  smile,  as  she  struck  her  staff  on 
the  moss-grown  walls  of  the  castle  ; 
“  but,  trust  me,  if  1  had  not  had  the 
means,  I  would  never  have  travelled 
so  far  on  a  fool's  errand,  at  the  same 
time  endangering  my  life  to  no  pur¬ 
pose.  As  1  was  compelled  to  live 
here  occasionally,  1  have  got  better 
acquainted  with  the  castle  than 
some  of  my  master's  people :  many 
a  time  have  I  saved  the  prisoners 
that  were  confined  here,  and  doomed 
to  death ;  and  little  did  1  suspect, 
when  1  saw  you  at  first,  that  you 
would  have  required  my  assistance  ; 
but  since  you  appear  to  be  good, 
comely  lads,  let  wdiat  happen  to  me, 
1  won't  rest  until  1  have  seen  you 
safe,  and  far  removed  from  harm. 
At  the  hour  of  twelve,  (mark  me,) 
when  all  are  buried  in  sleep,  I  shall 
enter  by  a  private  door:  I  shall 
feign  to  your  centinel  that  1  am 
one  of  the  inmates  of  the  castle,  and 
from  an  appearance  of  good  will, 
give  him  a  draught  from  this  flask, 
which  will  soon  lay  him  at  my  feet, 
as  there  is  a  sleeping  potion  mixed 
with  it.  I  will  then  seize  his  keys. 
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open  your  dungeon,  and  then  God 
speed  the  rest.  Be  watchful  and 
prudent,  then,  especially  you  young 
man,"  she  continued,  adilressing  her¬ 
self  to  Latham  ;  “  beware  lest  your 
unguarded  temper  lead  you  unto  un¬ 
necessary  danger,  for  then  1  cannot 
save  you,  and  to-morrow  you  die! 
I^member,  then,"  was  the  empha¬ 
tic  word  she  pronounced,  as  she  de¬ 
scended  the  hill,  and  struck  into  a 
neighbouring  wood.  Our  adventu¬ 
rers  were  so  much  stupified  at  what 
they  had  seen,  that  they  knew  not 
whether  they  could  be  more  rejoiced 
or  astonished  at  the  prospect  of  their 
deliverance.  The  hours  at  length 
passed  over  them,  as  all  hours  must 
do ;  and  when  they  heard  the  lone 
turret-bell  chiming  the  appointed 
hour,  they  felt  their  hearts  beat 
with  mingled  hope  and  alarm.  The 
old  woman,  meanwhile,  had  entered 
the  castle,  and  as  she  was  softly 
treading  the  passage  that  led  to  the 
dungoon,  the  surly  tone  of  the  centi¬ 
nel  demanded  “  who  was  there  V* 
Perceiving  her  critical  situation, 
she  replied,  ‘  in  a  faltering  tone, 
“  'Tis  Bertha  Rhoderick !"  What 
the  devil  are  you  doing  at  such  an 
untoward  time  of  night  as  this?” 
growled  out  the  ruffian.  “  W'hy, 
you  know  there  is  to  be  a  great  ban¬ 
quet  to-morrow,  and  as  I  have  been 
about  my  household  duties,  I  could 
not  get  earlier  to  my  chamber.  Tis 
a  cold  night,"  she  added,  well  know¬ 
ing  his  vulnerable  part;  “  here,  take 

this  flask;  it  will  revive  your  spirits.’ 

The  unsuspicious  centinel  did  as  she 
desired  him,  and  it  was  not  long  be¬ 
fore  he  began  to  stagger,  and  fall  on 
the  ground  in  a  senseless  state.  The 
old  woman,  overjoyed  at  the 
of  her  enterprise,  immediately  seiwd 
bis  keys,  and  opened  the  dunge^ 
door.  Desiring  the  now-released 
prisoners  to  make  no  noise,  she  took 
them  through  several  dark  pass^'ps> 
the  Daedalian  intricacy  of  which  so 
bewildered  our  adventurers,  t  a 
they  were  convinced  they  could  never 
have  got  out  of  such  a  labynn 
without  the  aid  of  their  experienc^ 
guide.  They  stopped  at  jengi 
a  postern  door,  which  the  old 
unlocked  with  one  of  the  , 
keys,  and  then  led  them  * 
that  part  of  the  castle  which  s 
in  ruins.  The  night  was  so  v  . 
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(lark  that  they  could  not  see  their 
way  before  them  ;  and  they  not  un- 
frequently  stumbled  over  some  stones, 
or  came  in  contact  with  some  shat¬ 
tered  wall,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
their  skulls. 

They  soon,  however,  got  to  the 
open  air.  Phe  old  woman  then  gave 
them  directions  for  their  journey, 
anil  was  at  length  departing,  when 
the  Scots,  overwhelmed  with  grati¬ 
tude,  earnestly  implored  her  to  leave 
her  unworthy  master,  and  go  along 
with  them  to  their  townland.  But 
she  would  not  listen  to  thtir  propo¬ 
sal ;  “  Urge  me  not,”  she  said  :  “  con¬ 
sider,  my  sons,  it  may  so  happen, 
that  some  unfortunate  prisoners,  like 
yourselves,  may  fall  under  my  mas¬ 
ter's  power,  and  will  doubtless  perish, 
if  I  leave  this  place,  and  can’t  afford 
them  my  aid.  Cease,  then,  your  re¬ 
quest,  and  proceed  on  your  journey, 
and  may  God  speed  you  !’*  She  then 
re-entered  the  ruins,  and  our  adven¬ 
turers  proceeded  on  their  solitary 
way.  AV'^hen  the  morn  was  ushered 
in,  Sir  Jaspar  de  Glendearn  left  his 
couch  to  take  a  walk,  to  cool  his 
feverish  nerves  from  the  night's  de¬ 


bauch*  He  happened  to  go  through 
the  passage  that  led  to  the  dungeon; 
but  the  first  object  that  struck  his 
sight  was  the  centinel  extended  on 
the  ground,  buried  in  a  profound 
sleep,  while  the  door  of  the  cell  was 
a-jar,  and  the  birds  flown.  His  first 
emotion  was  that  of  astonishment, 
which  at  length  proceeded  to  ungo¬ 
vernable  rage.  Not  doubting  that 
the  carelessness  of  the  centinel  had 
aided  the  escape  of  the  prisoners, 
he  drew  his  dirk,  and  plunged  it 
into  the  breast  of  his  unconscious 
victim,  muttering,  at  the  same  time, 
between  his  teeth,  the  most  horrid 
imprecations.  He  then  ordered  the 
alarm-bell  to  be  tolled,  to  arouse  his 
people ;  and  mounting  his  steed,  at 
the  head  of  his  now- assembled  troop, 
he  rode  with  the  greatest  speed  in 
pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  “  over  hill 
and  over  dale,  through  bush,  through 
briar but  all  in  vain,  for  our 
two  adventurers  had  by  this  time  got 
to  St.  Waltham’s  Priory,  and  were 
offering  at  the  altar  of  that  holy 
Saint  their  pious  prayers  for  their 
hair-breadth  deliverance. 

April  \^th,  Fifensis. 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  CORRICHOICH,  OR  THE  GLEN  OF  MIST,  CAITHNESS-SHIllE. 


CottRiciioicH,  or  the  Glen  of 
Mist,  is  at  the  south-west  extremity 
of  Caithness,  where  that  county  is 
connected  with  Sutherland.  It  is 
singularly  romantic,  being  shut  out 
from  the  rest  of  the  country  by  the 
lofty  ridge  of  Scerabin  on  one  side, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  hills  of 
Maidenpap  and  Morven.  Two  beau¬ 
tiful  streams,  called  Langwell  and 
Berridale,  wind  through  it  in  differ¬ 
ent  directions,  and  fairly  encircle 
the  mountains,  the  latter  of  which 
form,  as  it  were,  the  termination  of 
one  extremity  of  the  vale,  standing 
like  giants,  to  prevent  all  passage 
in  that  direction.  The  bottom 
of  the  glen  is  mostly  a  black  moss, 
covered  with  red  heath,  and  here 
and  there  indented  with  patches 
of  verdure,  which  afford  nourith- 
tnent  to  a  few  sheep  ;  but  towards 
the  sides  of  the  mountains  it  is  much 
more  fertile,  and  supports  numerous 
flocks  both-  of  sheep  and  cattle.  A 
few  shepherds*  cottages  are  scattered 
at  almost  viewless  distance  over  the 


valley ;  but  the  traces  of  human 
habitation  form  but  an  unimportant 
feature  in  this  district,  whose  prin¬ 
cipal  character  is  that  of  quiet  and 
solitary  grandeur.  And  this  gran¬ 
deur  is  rendered  the  more  impressive, 
that  it  is  retired  from  observation, 
and  as  yet  unbroken  by  the  feet  of 
tourists  and  visiters — those  person¬ 
ages  who  have  contrived  to  fob  from 
many  of  the  wildest  and  sublimest 
scenes  of  Scotland  the  poetic  halo 
of  loneliness  and  desertion  which 
formerly  hung  over  them.  Corri- 
choich  is  yet  unstained  by  such  pub¬ 
licity.  The  mountains  still  rear 
their  heads  in  unbroken  silence,  and 
the  sacred  ness  of  retirement  has  not 
been  violated.  It  is  a  spot  which 
those  who  wish  to  witness  Nature  in 
her  wildest  and  most  exalted  mood 
should  see,  and  which  those  who 
have  once  seen  will  not^sily  forget. 

1  remember  well  when  1  first 
visited  this  romantic  glen.  1  was 
accompanied  by  a  gentleman  of  the 
country,  a  very  exceUent  and  valued 
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friend.  We  were  both  on  horse-  handsome.  In  all  the  pastoral  dis* 
back ;  the  time  was  morning,  and  tricis  which  1  have  visited,  the  fe- 
the  season  the  month  of  August,  males  are  remarkable  for  beauty 
1  had  heard  much  of  Corrichoich^  and  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  this 
and  as  1  longed  to  see  it,  my  com-  county  1  had  occasion  to  observe  the 
panion  consented  to  accompany  me,  striking  difference  between  them  and 
although  it  was  twenty  miles  distant  those  who  live  on  the  sea-shore, 
from  his  own  house.  The  latter  are  generally  coarse-fea- 

We  set  off  very  early.  The  mom-  tured,  and  ill  made ;  but  the  former 
ing  was  beautifully  fair.  A  few  possess  in  general,  not  only  a  beauty 
vapours  hung  upon  the  crest  of  of  countenance,  but  an  elegance  of 
Morven,  and  the  Sun  falling  upon  frame  and  carriage,  which  would  be 
them,  tinged  them  with  his  own  remarked  in  far  more  polished  so- 
complexion,  and  the  mountain  seem-  cieties.  There  was  in  particular 
ed  thus  robed  in  a  canopy  of  golden  one  beautiful  little  maiden,  whose 
clouds.  The  sky  above  closed  over  image,  though  1  wished  it,  1  could 
the  vale  its  vast  sapphirine  dome,  not  dispel  from  my  mind.  She  was 
In  the  lower  regions  a  settled  calm-  a  shepherd's  daughter,  and  only 
ness  prevailed ;  and  the  dark  sha-  thirteen  years  of  age.  Her  father 
dows  of  the  hills,  thrown  upon  the  sent  her  to  conduct  us  over  a  part  of 
Glen,  gave  it  a  bold  and  imposing  the  moor  with  which  my  friend  was 
aspect.  The  inhabitants  seemed  a  not  acquainted.  Bare-footed,  and 
primitive  race  to  all  appearance  far-  neatly  clad  in  her  russet  frock, 
ther  back  in  civilization  than  those  the  little  fairy  skipped  away  before 
of  the  rest  of  the  country.  I  parti-  us  over  the  heath.  She  was  indeed 
cularly  remarked  their  system  of  exquisitely  beautiful.  Her  yellow 
agriculture,  which,  however,  is  not  hair  wav^  gracefully  over  a  brow 
peculiar  to  this  quarter  of  Caithness,  and  bosom,  naturally  as  smooth  and 
The  ploughs  were  extremely  rude  fair  as  alabaster,  but  somewhat 
and  slender,  and  gave  no  indication  browned  by  constant  exposure  among 
of  having  ever  passed  through  the  the  hills.  Her  eye  was  as  the  blue 
hands  of  the  smith.  It  appeared  as  of  the  purest  heaven, — deep,  liquid, 
if  every  man  constructed  his  own.  and  expressive ;  while  her  lips,  of 
They  were  generally  drawn  by  three  coral,  vied  in  richness  with  a.l  the 
or  four  very  small  ponies,  which  sweets  and  flowers  w’hich  poetry  has 
were  led  along  by  a  boy  or  woman,  accumulated  together  in  celebration 
At  first  sight  they  appeared  inade-  of  loveliness, 
quate  to  the  purpose,  but  the  soil  is  Such  was  this  beautiful  child,  who 
light  and  sandy,  and  easily  yielded  was  doomed  to  pass  away  her  exist- 
even  to  their  moderate  pressure,  ence  in  so  romantic  and  retired  a 
When  we  arrived  in  the  Glen,  we  spot — doomed  to  spring  up  in  soli- 
were  taken  for  excise-officers,  and  it  tude,  and  bloom,  and  flourish,  and 
was  easy  to  perceive  that  no  small  fade,  and  die,  unknown  to  the  voice 
sensation  was  excited  by  our  appear-  of  fame.  And  yet  who  could 
ance,  for  smuggling  is  here  carried  her  obscure  lot  i  Had  fate  destined 
on  to  a  considerable  extent:  and  of  her  to  a  high  rank,  she  would  have 
all  visitors,  the  officers  of  the  re-  been  better  known,  but  would  she 
venue  are,  of  course,  the  most  un-  have  been  happier  f  Her  charms 
welcome.  Our  near  approach,  how-  would  have  gone  forth  to  every 
ever,  dissipated  the  fears  of  the  and  her  vanity,  if  she  poss^ 
inhabiunts,  and  we  were  met  with  such  in  a  high  degree,  might 
a  civility  and  kindness  which  amply  been  gratified  ;  but  would  she 
atoned  for  their  previous  backward-  lived  in  that  quiet  of  mind, 

Dess.  which  life  is  a  burden  ?  Would  s  c 

I  had  here  occasion  to  notice  that  have  lain  down  in  happiness  sn 
untaught  politeness  which  is  so  awaked  in  happiness?  Alss.  noj 
strongly  attached  to  the  Highland  envy,  and  pride,  and  hatred,  sn® 
character.  The  women  curtsied,  the  passions  which  are  apt  ^ 

and  the  men  doffed  their  bonnets  high-bom  beauty,  would  have  gro 

respectfully  as  we  passed  them,  upon  her  soul.  The  a 
Some  of  the  former  were  singularly  the  flatterer  would  have  corruP 
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her.  The  canker-worm  of  care,  in  of  his  Maker.”  I  see  the  ageti  pil- 
ih-i  midst  of  her  proudest  triumphs,  grim  yet  before  my  eyes — his  stately 
would  have  found  its  way  to  the  form  slightly  bent  by  years,  and  a 
heart ;  and  she  would  have  heard  the  few  h/art  locks  still  waving  on  his 
voice  of  Conscience  ever  and  anon  venerable  forehead.  His  cottage  lay 
whispering  unutterable  things.  I  in  the  bottom  of  the  Glen,  at  its  moat 
could  not  wish  this  fair  creature  such  retired  and  romantic  extremity,  and 
a  doom.  I  could  not  regret  that  Na-  was  sheltered  by  the  high  hill  of 
ture  had  made  her  estate  thus  lowly,  Morven,  which  rose  behind  it.  A 
and  placed  her  so  far  away  from  the  single  tree  waved  its  ample  foliage 
stir  and  bustle  of  human  exertion,  over  the  roof,  and  before  the  door 
There  let  her  remain  ;  her  home  flowed  the  beautiful  rivulet  of  Bor¬ 
is  in  the  wilderness,  but  it  is  a  ridale,  in  its  way  to  encircle  the 
quiet  and  unambitious  home.  While  mountains. 

others  walk  in  palaces,  she  treads  I  anticipated  much  pleasure  from 
her  humble  cottage.  Mobile  others  visiting  this  aged  man  :  he  formed, 
listen  to  the  music  of  venal  tongues  as  it  were,  a  link  between  the  last 
and  instruments,  she  has  the  mur-  generation  and  the  present ;  and  he 
inur  of  her  mountain  streams, —  now  lived  in  a  species  of  patriarchal 
she  has  the  winds  that  sweep  with  dignity,  with  his  children  and  his 
majestic  cadence  through  the  glens,  children's  children  around  him.  To 
and  the  thunder  bursting  with  so-  reach  his  dwelling  we  hastened  the 
lemn  peal  from  the  tops  of  her  native  speed  of  our  horses.  We  had  not 
hills.  This  is  music,  and  to  those  gone  far,  however,  when  a  melan- 
who  have  souls  attuned  to  the  har-  choly  air,  like  that  of  the  saddest  pi- 
niony  of  the  universe,  it  is  nobler  broch,  fell  upon  our  ears.  We  knew 
and  more  impressive  than  any  pro-  not  what  it  could  mean.  The  sound 
duced  by  harp*or  psaltery.  And,  seemed  afar  off,  and  came  from  some 
lastly,  while  others  worship  the  corner  of  the  valley  as  yet  invisible. 
Deity  in  the  pride  of  place  and  cir-  We  listened  again,  and  it  approached 
cumstance,  and  have  no  religion  save  nearer.  At  first  it  was  broken  and 
in  the  “  outer  man,”  its  very  spirit  indistinct,  and  the  ear  could  only 
floats  divinely  over  her  humble  roof  catch  a  few  of  the  strange  notes ; 
— consecrates  with  its  presence  the  the  rest  were  dissipated  by  space 
good  deeds  of  those  who  dwell  with-  before  they  could  reach  us,  or  borne 
in— waits  upon  them  from  the  cradle  away  on  the  morning  breeze.  In  a 
—conducts  them  through  life,  and  few  minutes  more,  the  strain  was 
cheers  them  up  at  last  in  that  dread-  fuller,  and  resolved  itself  into  a  sad 
ful  conflict,  when  the  soul  and  body  and  plaintive  melody.  “  That,” 
bid  each  other  a  last  adieu.  said  my  friend,  “  is  the  cronan  of 

The  day  advanced,  and  we  con-  the  dead.  A  funeral  procession 
tinued  to  ride  onward.  Our  path  approaches.”  And  his  words  were 
liy  to  the  cottage  of  an  aged  snep-  true,  for,  in  turning  the  corner 
herd  with  whom  we  were  acquainted,  of  a  rock,  we  were  saluted  with  a 
and  who,  some  weeks  before,  bad  in-  louder  and  more  impressive  tone, 
vited  us  to  visit  him.  Eighty-five  while  upon  our  eyes  burst  a  numer- 
years  had  alreadygolled  over  nis  head,  ous  convoy  of  mourners.  The  scene 
and  yet  he  was  active  and  hale.  He  was  singularly  affecting.  All  the 
had  passed  the  whole  of  that  long  pe-  population  of  the  Glen  seemed  to 
^iod  in  the  Glen  of  Mist,  tending  his  have  been  poured  out  to  swell  this 
flocks,  rearing  his  family,  and  ho-  procession.  The  olcf  and  the  young 
»oiiring  his  God.  He  informed  us,  walked  in  sympathy  together.  But 
thit  he  had  been  an  elder  of  the  where  was  he  to  whose  house  we 
church  for  thirty-seven  years,  and  were  bound — he  who  for  years  had 
we  were  assured,  that  during  a  much  done  the  pastor's  part,  in  saying  the 
longer  period  he  bad  never  been  final  prayer  before  the  corpse  was 
absent  from  it  a  single  Sabbath,  carried  away#  and  who  was  never 
“  Heaven,”  be  said,  “  had  granted  absent  from  performing  the  last  du- 
him  health,  and  the  least  return  he  ties  to  the  dead  ?  He  was  not  there, 
ceuld  make  was  by  going  at  the  pro-  but,  in  his  stead,  and  in  his  pl*^> 
per  and  stated  intervals  to  the  house  walked  Mr  D— — ,  the  parish  ininia* 
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ter.  The  truth  burst  upon  us  like  Sorrow  sat  on  every  face  ;  uut  it  was 


hard  one.  He  had  grown  grey  m 
years:  he  had  fulfilled  his  mission 
upon  earth  ;  and,  fading  away  like 
all  material  things,  he  had  in  due 
season  been  gathered  to  his  fathers. 
The  .chair,  which  for  half  a  century 
he  was  wont  to  occupy,  stood  empty 
at  the  ingle-nook.  His  tartan  plaid 


lightning.  His  days  had  been  nuin-  not  like  that  which  springs  up  when 
bered,  and  he  was  in  the  way  of  be-  youth  and  beauty  are  hurried  mi, 
ing  carried  to  his  final  home.  That  timely  away.  It  was  a  deep  and  a 
home  was  in  his  native  glen.  He  manly  woe,  but  there  were  no  over- 
was  not  laid  in  the  common  cerae-  whelming  bursts  of  feeling— no  cut¬ 
lery  appropriated  for  the  dead  ;  he  breakings  of  the  heart,  the  lot  of 
had  chosen  the  depths  of  the  hills  the  dead  could  not  be  said  to  be  a 
for  his  tomb — a  spot  consecrated, 
by  containing  the  ashes  of  his  fa¬ 
ther,  and  hallowed  in  the  minds  of 
the  inhabitants  by  the  most  sacred 
associations.  Jt  was  at*  the  foot  of 
Scerabin,  in  a  small  valley  formed 
by  a  cleft  of  the  mountains.  The 
place  was  strangely  wild — girded  on 

each  side,  save  at  the  entrance,  by  hung  over  it,  and  hard  by  was  the 
stupendous  rocks  —  covered  at  the  staff  which  for  so  many  days  had 
bottom  by  a  mossy  verdure,  and  supported  his  footsteps  over  bis  na- 
canopied  above  by  the  awful  vault  live  hills.  These  objects  gave  rise 
of  heaven.  We  followed  the  pro-  to  remembrances,  but  they  were  not 
cession  to  this  romantic  spot.  As  unpleasant.  They  aroused  no  cnio- 
the  mourners  came  nearer  it,  the 
music  seemed  to  acquire  more  su¬ 
blime  pathos.  The  mountains  caught 
up  ils  tones,  and  gave  them  back  in 
echo  to  the  wilderness  ;  while  tlie 
spirit  of  a  pervading  sorrow  Boated 
around,  rendering  the  aspect  of  every 
object  more  joyless  and  desolate.  At 
length  the  coffin  was  dropped  into  ^ 
the  ground,  and  the  earth  Bung  re-  'happiness  to  the  aged  and  venerable 

verently  over  it.  Then  arose  the  man. 

final  strain  of  the  coronach :  it  was  We  remained  with  the  family, 


lions  of  pity  for  departed  strength  or 
loveliness,  nor  awoke  unavailing  re¬ 
flections  on  the  cruel  ruihlessncss  of 
death.  What  had  happened  was  an 
expected  event — all  had  looked  lor 
it ;  and  when  it  did  lake  place,  how¬ 
ever  much  the  feelings  might  be 
melted,  the  judgment  could  not  but 
regard  it  as  a  consummation  of 


sadder  and  louder  than  ever.  The  twilight,  descending  upon  the  glen, 
echoes  of  Alorven  and  Scerabin  re-  told  us  it  was  time  to  depart.  He 
sponded  in  sympathy  to  its  tones,  bade  them  adieu,  and  rode  boinc- 
Froin  rock  to  rock,  and  from  glen  to  ward  by  the  Stratli  of  Lang  well* 
glen,  it  arose,  till  it  died  in  the  dis-  The  Sun  was  slowly  declining.  He 
tance.  Fancy  might  deem  that  the  saw  his  broad  disk,  like  a  ball  of 
spirit  of  the  departed  would  fly  away  fire,  sinking  behind  the  distant  bills 
on  the  pinions  of  this  sad  strain,  but  of  Sutherland,  and  throwing  over 
long  ere  this  it  bad  gone  to  a  better  the  clouds  which  curtained  the  nr- 
world ;  and  when  the  grave  was  roament  the  last  beams  of  his  de- 
covered  up,  the  minister  pointed  im-  cay  ing  grandeur.  A  dim  but  sultry 
prmively  to  the  spot,  and  said,  glare  shone  upon  Corrichoich.  fbe 
“  There  lies  a  Christian,  if  there  was  tops  of  the  hills  were  robed  in  mist, 
ever  one."^  their  black  shoulders  still  st^ 

•  Our  visit  to  Corrichoich,  instead  forth  in  bold  and  stupendous  reliet. 
of  being  one  of  pleasure,  was  thus  The  tranquillity  that  brooded  over 
clouded  over  with  gfiof*  We,  how-  the  gloomy  solitude  was  awful  no 
ever,  received  a  friendly  invitation  a  breath  disturbed  it.  The  sea-mew, 
to  return  to  the' house  of  the  deccts-  which  occasionally  winged  its  way 
cd,  to  refresh  ourselves  and  our  thus  far  was  still;  and  the  raven i 
steeds.  Most  of  those  who  had  at-  voice,  and  the  bleating  of  the  sUeep, 
tended  the  funeral  walked  slowly  and  the  barking  of  the 
away  to  tlieir  own  homes,  to  reflect  dogs,  we  heard  no  more.  ^ 
on  the  loss  which  had  been  sustain-  on  in  ailenoe.-  It  would 

ed.  We,  in  company  with  the  cruel  to  break' this  strange,  an®  ^ 

family,  and  a  few  particular  friends  calm  even  by  a  whisper,  an 
uf  the  patriarch,  went  to  the  cottage,  uttered  none.  At  length  wc  pawa* 
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the  spot  where  eight  hours  before  waved  bis  paly  hand — and,  as  he 
the  ancient  shepherd  had  been  bu-  waved  it,  the  coronach  became  louder 
rieti.  VV"as  it  fancy  that  gave  rise  to  and  more  melancholy,  and  its  ccho- 
those  wild  notes  ?  I  know  not ;  but  ings  among  the  hills  more  extensive, 
at  this  moment  the  sound  of  the  A  dreamy  indistinctness  floated  be- 
plaintive  coronach  seemed  to  come  fore  my  imagination,  and  1  rode  un« 
from  a  distance.  It  fell  upon  my  consciously  on,  meditating  with  a 
car  as  in  the  morning — then  it  ap-  sort  of  undefined  awe  upon  the 
))roached  nearer  and  nearer,  and  vision.  1  still  saw  the  phantom 
ineltal  into  a  loud  and  subduing  through  tlie  darkness:  I  still  heard 
strain.  I  heard  it  dying  away  in  the  music ;  and  1  knew  not  whether 
tcho  among  the  mountains — then  I  was  asleep  or  awake,  when  1  heard 
renewed  by  the  musician — then  again  the  voice  of  my  friend  calling  loudly 
taken  up  by  the  rocks,  and  dissolved  upon  me.  This  broke  the  enchant* 
and  aroused  in  interminable  succes*  ment.  In  a  moment  my  wandering 
fiion.  Then  I  turned  my  eyes  to*  ideas  were  recalled,  and  tne  creations 
wards  the  place  of  Death,  bihI  saw  which  fancy  had  so  idly  brought  up 
arise  from  it  the  form  of  the  dead,  vanished  like  a  gossamer  cloud  before 
At  first,  tall,  gigantic,  and  indistinct,  the  sun.  Instead  of  seeing  strange 
he  towered  like  a  pillar  of  mist  above  sights,  and  hearing  unearthly  music, 
the  rocks ; — then,  sinking  down  I  found  myself  riding  on  in  silence 
through  the  air,  he  stood  upon  his  through  the  darkness  of  the  Glen  of 
grave,  acquired  his  living  size,  and  Mist. 
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He  is  a  shark  of  the  first  magnitude. 
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the  future.  The  indenture  of  a  five- 
year’s  clerkship  is  prepared  and  en- 
grossetl  by  himself,  and  signed  by 
the  parties  with  all  the  due  solemni¬ 
ties  of  law,  and  he  takes  his  seat  at 
the  desk,  which  has  just  been  left  by 
some  other  junior  manufacturer  of 
l^al  writs,  technically  and  elegant¬ 
ly  denominated  homings,  poindings, 
and  captions,  who  has  assumed,  or  is 
about  to  assume,  the  imposing  title 
of  a  Writer  to  his  Majesty's  Signet. 

It  now  becomes  necessary  for  the 
nursling  lawyer  to  call  into  exer¬ 
cise  the  whole  of  his  abilities,  and 
to  apply  his  acquired  knowletlge  to 
the  business  of  real  life.  His  master 
pa  vs  little  attention  to  him,  and  he 
is  left  to  find  his  way  among  the  in* 
tricacies  and  mysteries  of  his  future 
profession,  by  the  information  and 
instruction  which  can  be  obtained 
by  dint  of  observation  and  inquiry 
among  his  companions  in  the  same 
chambers.  Along  with  a  smattering 
of  business,  which  he  learns  from 
these  wights,  some  of  whom  are  pro¬ 
bably  old  stagers  on  the  road  of  pro¬ 
fligacy,  he  acquires  a  pretty  fair  pro¬ 
portion  of  depraved  ideas,  at  the 
mere  conception  of  which  a  few 
months  ago  he  would  have  started 
with  horror.  At  the  same  time,  he 
gradually  attains  to  some  proficiency 
in  the  language  and  practices  of 
young  bloods  of  the  town,  whose 
glory  is  in  their  shame,  and  whose 
greatest  boast  it  is  to  riot  in  the 
orgies  of  unbridled  obscenity,  and 
boundless  debauchery.  To  this  state 
of  perfection  he  does  not  arrive  with¬ 
out  various  misgivings  and  occa¬ 
sional  annoyances  from  a  wounded 
sensibility.  But  if  his  health  and  his 
purse  do  not  fail  him,  he  is  almost 
certain  to  reach  this  grand  climax 
some  time  before  the  expiry  of  his 
denture. 

In  this  manner  he  reaches  his 
twenty-first  or  twenty-second  year  ; 
and  having  sown  his  wild  oats,  and 
imbibed  a  little  knowledge  of  busi¬ 
ness,  and  a  thirst  for  more,  with  an 
uDbounded  craving  for  fingering 
large  sums,  compost  of  numerous 
items,  few  exceeding  three  shillings 
and  fourpence,  or  six  shillings  and 
eightpence,  he  enters  on  his  career 
with  a  brass  plate  on  his  door,  indi¬ 
cating,  by  the  large  capitals  W.  S. 
annexed  to  his  name,  that  he  vends 
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all  sorts  of  legal  writs  at,  but  not 
one  farthing  below,  the  full  sum 
fixed  by  the  legal  body  of  which  he 
is  now  an  initiated  member.  He 
now  becomes  a  staid  man  of  busi¬ 
ness,  perhaps  marries,  and  thus  b(s 
comes  somewhat  civilized  ;  but  more 
probably  he  remains  for  some  years 
a  bachelor,  attends  very  punctually 
to  business  in  the  forenoon,  but 
spends  his  evenings,  now  that  he  has 
acquired  a  little  pelf,  in  a  more  me¬ 
thodical  species  of  debauchery  than 
that  to  which  he  accustomed  himself 
during  bis  clerkship.  If  he  becomes 
the  junior  partner  of  some  Don  in 
the  profession,  he  will  come  with 
great  dignity  among  the  now  silent 
clerks  in  his  chambers;  he  will 
speak  big  to  them ;  and  perhaps,  wiih 
the  insolence  of  upstart  authority, 
he  will  scold  the  wretches,  trembling 
lest  he  should  carry  his  pctuleni  ca¬ 
price  so  far  as  to  dismiss  them  en¬ 
tirely  from  his  employment.  He 
takes  especial  care,  however,  to  please 
his  own  senior  partner,  and  is  a  per¬ 
fect  image  of  gentleness  and  polite¬ 
ness,  in  so  far  as  the  inbred  barba¬ 
rism  of  his  selfish  and  vulgar  soul 
will  permit  him,  to  all  the  better  or¬ 
der  of  the  clients  of  the  firm. 

He  now  takes  charge  of  law-pro- 
cesscs,  and  is  regularly  seen  prowling 
in  the  courts,  followed  by  a  fag 
clerk,  who  conveys  to  counsel  the 
papers  necessary  in  the  debates  at 
the  Bar.  The  thing  now  looks 
grave,  probably  uses  a  considerable 
quantity  of  snuft‘,  and  is  the  last 
man  on  earth  to  advise  or  to  bring 
about  a  compromise  of  any  disputed 
point  of  a  case,  although  his  poor 
victim  of  a  client  is  certain  to  throw 
away  hundreds  of  gold  to  secure  the 
chance  of-  obtaining  from  his  adver¬ 
sary  a  mere  particle  of  chaft.  Con¬ 
verse  with  nim  upon  any  subjwt 
but  such  as  embraces  the  miserable 
jargon  of  summonses,  defences,  con¬ 
descendences,  pleas  in  law,  wd  tne 
opinions  and  speeches  of  the  Dean  o 
Faculty,  and  this  or  t'other  sage  of  the 
long  robe,  and  you  will  find  bis  head 
a  mere  thing  of  emptiness,  how¬ 
ever,  he  grows  up  amid  this  protou 
ignorance  of  all  that  is  f 

human  existence,  and  sH  , 
roost  descrying  to  be  known  in 
social  condition  of  man.  He 
comes  rich ;  and  if  “ 
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A  VERY  general  notion  prevails  on  nor  could  it  be  otherways  Under  such 
this  subject,  that  the  main  object  and  circumstances.  At  that  time,  too# 
«lirrct  tendency  of  the  Corn  Laws  is,  even  the  average  price  of  com,  com- 
lo  serve  the  land-owners  only,  by  pared  with  the  price  of  labour,  was 
raising  the  price  of  corn  to  an  unna-  greatly  higher  than  it  afterwards  be-* 
tural  height.  Nothing  can  be  more  came,  from  the  encouragement  which 
unfounded  than  this  notion,  notwith-  the  Corn  Laws  afforded  to  the  culti* 
standing  its  general  adoption,  not  vator. 

merely  among  the  great  body  of  the  In  Arnot’s  History  of  Edinburgh, 
populace,  but  even  by  many  people  there  is  a  table  of  the  fiarst  (or  yearly 
of  rank  and  supposed  superior  inteL  average  of  prices)  of  corn  in  Mid-Lo- 
ligence.  thian,  from  the  year  1645  to  the  year 

fhe  object,  truly,  of  these  laws  is  to  1 778,  when  that  work  was  published. 
protect  the  home-grower  of  corn  ;  not.  This  table,  conjoined  with  other  cir- 
as  erroneously  conceived,  by  high  cumstances,  throws  great  light  on 
frice,  but  by  a  steady  market ;  so  that  the  subject. 

the  farmers  may  be  induced  to  exert  In  the  course  of  sixteen  years 
an  unremitting  attention  to  the  cul-  from  JC45  to  1660,  (the  year  pre«* 
tiyation  and  improvement  of  the  soil,  vious  to  the  Corn  Act,)  the  fiars  of 
"ilhout  fear  of  being  driven  out  of  wheat  fluctuated  from  251s.  2d.  Ster- 
the  home-market  by  an  importation  ling  the  boll,  to  78.  6d.  (the  average 
Jrom  a  more  fertile  country  abroad,  was  168.  Id.)  and  of  oatmeal  from 


1  he  following  facts  shew  that  this 
protection  has  not  been  productive  of 
^vil,  but  of  the  greatest  good  to  the 
community  at  large. 

f  he  first  Corn  Act  for  Scotland 
passed  in  1661.  Previous  to  this, 
there  was  a  fluctuation  in  the  price 
nf  corn  that  set  all  calculation  at  de- 
hance.  Sometimes  so  high,  that  the 
population,  especially  in  towns,  was 
fwluced  almost  to  starvation ;  and 
^tn,  at  very  short  intervals,  so  low, 
‘hat  the  farmers  were  reduced  to 
The  cultivation  of  the  soil  in 
those  times  was  exceedingly  rude. 


188.  4d.  to  58.  6d.  The  average  128. 
6d.  These  rates  are  not  remarkably 
lower  than  those  of  the  present  timea; 
certainly  not  50  per  cent. ;  whibt  the 
rate  of  labour  may  safely  be  said  to 
be  at  least  800  per  cent.  more.  < 
In  a  similar  extent  of  time,  from 
1661  to  1675  inclusive,  and  now  fof 
the  first  time  under  the  influence  of 
a  Com  Act,  protecting  the  home^ 
cultivator  against  foreign  com,  there 
was  indeed  a  considerable  fluctuatfon* 
in  price,  (as  m  ust  ever  be  to  a  ccr* 
tain  extent,  from  a  diversity  of  sea¬ 
sons,)  but  to  a  much  less  degree 
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by  a  miracle,  relax  a  little  in  his  stage-coach  conversation,  however, 
application  to  business,  and  learn  has  a  chance  of  being  diversified  by 
something  of  what  he  ought  to  have  scraps  from  the  secret  history  of 
known  before  he  daral  to  enter  on  some  of  the  estates  through  which 
the  threshold  of  a  profession  called  you  are  passing.  The  prying  dog 
liberal,  he  will  soon  degenerate  into  knows  to  a  farthing  the  sum  lent  on 
an  inanimate  sot,  or  a  scarcely  more  mortgage  over  any  given  property  in 
vital  jolterhead  squire.  all  broad  Scotland  ;  and  his  eyes 

Meet  the  voung  pretender  in  com-  sparkle  with  delight,  when  he  in- 
pany,  and  lie  bores  you  with  law  forms  you  that  the  gentleman  who 
cases  past  all  power  of  comprehen-  lives  in  yonder  mansion  executed  a 
sion.  Meet  him  in  a  stage-coach,  trust-de^  in  his  favour  a  few  weeks 
ami  he  will  equally  pester  you  with  ago,  and  that  he  is  just  on  his  way 
his  horrible  talk  about  his  processes,  to  take  sasine  on  the  deed.  He 
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and  with  long  dissertations  on  the 
merit  of  this  or  the  other  judge. 
A?iy  of  the  fifteen  who  may  happen 
to  liave  taken  a  view  of  a  case  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  this  wise  Writer 
to  the  Signet,  is  unsparingly  set 
down  as  an  irreclaimable  idiot.  This 


sees  in  long  vista  the  fat  produce  of 
this  transaction,  and  to  him  it  is  the 
summum  bonum  of  human  happi¬ 
ness  to  dole  out  a  few  pounds  to  the 
starving  proprietor  of  an  ample  estate, 
thus  unnappily  thrown  within  the 
grasp  of  his  harpy  talons. 


1 
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than  formerly.  The  highest  fiars  of 
wheat  was  ‘^Os.  fnl.,  the  lowest  9s. 
2tl.  ;  tlie  average  only  I2s.  lOd. ; 
and  of  meal,  the  highest  15s.  6d., 
the  lowest  Gs.  8d.,  and  the  average 
only  8s.  Gd.  The  first  experience  of 
a  Corn  Act  was  assuredly  in  favours 
of  the  popular  interest,  though  the 
enactments  of  it  had  rather  a  forbid* 
ding  aspect,  viz.  That  all  corn  im¬ 
ported  should  pay  a  duty  of  5s.  the 
boll,  whilst  corn  was  allowed  to  be 
exported  when  under  the  following 
prices, — wheat  5tJ0s.,  bear  13s.  4d., 
and  oats  8s.  10|d.  the  boll. 

As  the  people  of  those  times,  for 
any  thing  w’e  know,  would  be  com¬ 
posed  of  the  same  kind  of  materials 
as  at  present,  (some  wise,  and  some 
otherwise,)  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  Act  must  have  occasioned 
a  great  clamour  against  it.  By  some 
it  would  be  stigmatized  as  the  very 
Job  of  jobs.  Yet  (their  predictions 
notwithstanding)  it  had  the  very 
opposite  ettect  that  these  very  sa¬ 
gacious  political  economists  expect¬ 
ed. 

In  the  next  period  of  fifteen  years, 
from  1G76  to  1G90,  the  highest  fiars 
of  wheat  was  18s.  4d.,  the  lowest 
9s.  id.,  the  average  11s.  lOd.  The 
highest  of  meal  was  ISs.  id.,  the 
lowest  Gs.  8d.,  the  medium  8s.  l^d. 
All  this  is  still  on  evidence,  that  the 
Corn  Laws  are  favourable  to  the 
manufacturing  interest,  as  tending 
to  keep  down  the  price  of  corn. 

In  the  next  period  of  fifteen  years, 
from  1691  to  1705,  there  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  it  four  years  in  succession 
of  the  direst  famine  almost  on  re¬ 
cord,  which  no  law  of  man  could 
either  avert,  or  altogether  mitigate  ; 
and  it  was  not  limited  to  the  British 
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any  necessity  for  encouraging  the 
growth  of  it  at  home.  Other  exam¬ 
ples  have  occurred,  in  times  more 
modern,  of  tbisunhappy  predicament, 
of  scarcity  at  home  without  a  possi- 
bdity  of  getting  an  adequate  supply 
from  abroad,  namely,  in  1783  and 
1799,  when,  in  addition  to  a  scarcity 
abroad,  as  well  as  at  home,  this 
country  was  at  deadly  war  with  all 
Europe.  But  notwithstanding  all 
this  experience,  this  delusive  spirit 
still  stalks  abroad  among  us.  In 
the  period  of  fifteen  years  alluded  to, 
from  1G91  to  1705,  the  average  fiars 
of  wheat  was  1 7s.  Gd.,  and  of  meal 
12s.  Id.  the  boll,  which,  after  all, 
was,  betwixt  the  two,  only  Gd.  in  the 
boll  more  than  in  the  sixteen  years 
Brom  164-5  to  1660,  before  the  Com 
Act  commenced,  notwitlistanding  the 
gradual  decrease  in  the  value  of  mo¬ 
ney  in  the  course  of  fifty  years  of 
interval.  In  the  course  of  the  next 
fifteen  years,  from  1706  to  1720,  the 
average  fiars  of  wheat  was  13s.  84d. 
and  of  meal  10s.  So  far  had  the 
improved  cultivation  of  the  country, 
under  the  protecting  Corn  Laws,  re¬ 
duced  the  price,  in  years  of  ordinary 
fertility,  and  still,  notwithstanding 
the  continued  decline  in  the  intrin¬ 
sic  value  of  money. 

1  have  said  that  the  object,  of  the 
Corn  Laws  is  to  ensure  a  steady 
market  for  home-produce.  This  is 
not  all.  It  is  better  and  more  fully 
expressed  in  the  preamble  to  the 
Corn  Act  of  1773,—*'  to  afford  an 
encouragement  to  the  farmer ;  to  be 
the  means  of  encreasing  the  growth 
of  that  necessary  commodity  (corn) ; 
and  of  affording  a  cheaper  and  nwtv 
constant  supply  to  the  poor.  Never 
was  a  more  correct  definition  given 


islands,  but  was  felt  nearly  all 
over  Europe  ;  and  scarcity  prevailed 
in  Scotland  in  particular,  and  a  dearth, 
which  to  the  lower  orders  became 
nearly  insupportable.  Many  even 
perished  for  want.  No  supply  could 
be  got  from  abroad  on  any  terms, 
though  the  ports  were  open  all  the 
time  for  importation.  Such  an  ex¬ 
ample  as  this  might  open  the  eyes  of 
the  opponents  of  home-cultivation, 
or  Corn  Laws,  if  any  thing  could 
open  them.  But  they  still  foolishly 
imagine,  that  this  country  may  at 
all  times  safely  trust  to  an  adequate 
supply  of  corn  from  abroad,  without 


of  the  objects  in  view,  and  never 
has  any  legislative  enactment  been 
more  productive  of  the  benefits  tnii- 

cipated.  „  .  . 

The  population  of  Great  Britain 
in  1770,  three  years  before  the  paw¬ 
ing  of  that  Corn  Bill,  was  8,862,00U, 
and  in  1821,  14,069,667,  as  app^rs 
from  the  Parliamentory  records. 
Now,  notwithstanding  this  vast  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  number  of  mouths 
be  fed,  so  much  has  the  agriculturt  oi 
the  country  flourished,  that  tw  w  o 
nation  has  been  more  steadily  sup 
plied,  not  only  with  com,  pul  ^  ^ 
all  manner  of  other  provisions,— 
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buU  hers’ meat  more  especially,  ill  an  economists,)  the  average  fiars  of 
abundance  neeer  known;  and  wheat  is  27s.  Id.,  and  of  meal  188. 

all,  too,  comparing  the  price  of  corn  lid.  The  medium  betwixt  the  two 
with  the  price  of  labour,  at  a  cbmj^er  is  23s.  These  are,  however,  the 
rate  than  ever;  and,  (which  is  also  Ayrshire  fiars  ;  but,  adding  10  per 
deserving  of  notice,)  during  the  last  cent,  to  them  will  bring  them  more 
seven  years  in  particular,  with  ex-  than  up  to  those  of  Mid- Lothian,— 
treincly  little  importation  of  corn  hence  25s.  4<1.  as  the  medium  bc- 
IVom  abroad.  twixt  the  two.  Thus  has  the  ex- 

As  to  the  price  of  labour,  there  is  pectation  been  well  fulfilled,  as  be- 
very  little  precise  information  to  be  fore  quoted  from  the  Act  itself,  that 
had  in  any  particular  period  long  gone,  it  would  afford  a  cheaper  supply  to 
On  that  point  I  can  speak  only  from  the  poor;  for,  while  the  price  of 
iny  own  knowledge,  so  far  as  it  goes,  labour  has  risen  from  that  time  to 
About  the  year  1773,  in  which  the  the  present  one  hundred  and  fifty  per 
Corn  Act  passed  that  I  have  quoted,  cent.y  the  price  of  corn  has  not  ad- 
thc  usual  wages  of  a  common  la-  vanced  beyond  Jifty-two.  Properly 
hourer  was  eightpence,  or  at  most  speaking,  perhaps  there  has  been  no 
ninepence,  a-day,  without  victuals,  rise  at  all  in  either  the  one  or  the 
From  that  time  wages  improved  by  other.  The  difference  may  have 
little  and  little,  till  about  the  year  arisen  from  a  fall  in  the  value  of 
1800,  when  they  reached  tenpence  wowey  ;  but  that  would  not  alter  the 
a-day  in  winter,  and  a  shilling  in  relative  difference  betwixt  the  value 
the  summer  months.  I  mean  in  of  labour  and  the  price  of  corn.  The 
the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh.  Wh&t  daily  wages  of  the  poor  man  now 
they  are  there  just  now  1  have  no  buys  more  corn  than  nis  daily  wages 
access  to  know  ;  but  in  Ayrshire,  would  have  done  50  years  ago.  In 
where  I  live,  they  were,  last  sum-  fact,  it  is  not  the  poor  labourers  that 
iner,  twentypence  a-day.  7'he  wages  are  raising  the  cry  ;  it  is  those  won- 
of  a  mason  in  1773,  and  for  two  or  derfully  wise  men,  the  philosophers, 
three  years  longer,  were  a  merk  or  political  economists,  as  they  call 
Scots  a-day,  or  13^  pence  Sterling,  themselves,  that  are  making 
From  this  time  they  improved  gra-  _ 


1 T  was  Xerxes,  we  believe,  who,  are  equally  eager  and  equally  ilc- 
sateil  w’ith  every  variety  of  known  lighted  to  drink  :  and  he  works  his 
enjoyment,  oftered  a  ])rodigious  re-  manifold  wonders,  not  by  a  labo- 
ward  to  the  man,  whoever  he  might  rious  interrogation  of  Nature,  or  by 
be,  that  should  discover  a  new  plea-  crucifyinghtx  (to  use  Bacon’s  phrase) 
sure.  But  we  do  not  read  that  the  into  a  disclosure  of  her  secrets,  but 
proffered  munificence  of  the  monarch  by  aii  act  of  violation  merely — by 
realized  the  hopes  of  the  voluptuary,  evolving  a  few  of  those  divine  forms 
or  that  so  much  as  even  an  attempt  of  things  A^ich  hover  round  his  own 


was  made  to  devise  a  new  stimu¬ 
lant  for  a  pallid  and  sickly  appe¬ 
tite.  So  far  the  inventive  genius 
of  the  East  was  decidedly  at  fault. 
AVe  presume  there  can  be  little  doubt 
however,  that,  had  the  Author  of 
M^averley  been,  by  a  slight  anachro¬ 
nism,  revealed  to  the  world  some  two 


entranced  imagination,  and,  with  a 
magical  illusion,  clothing  them  in  the 
garb  of  truth  and  reality.  But  these 
forms  are  not  altogether,  and  in  every 
sense,  ideal,  like  those  witli  which 
the  supercelestial  mind  of  Plato  loved 
to  converse.  They  are  rather  the 
etherialized  essences  of  the  spirits  of 


thousand  odd  years  earlier,  he  would  the  Past,  over  whom  he  seems  in- 
bave  fingered  the  Persian’s  gold  f ;  vested  with  an  absolute  dominion, 
for  he  not  only  discovers,  but,  which  Hence,  by  a  sorcery  hardly  less 
is  far  better,  periodically  creates  a  powerful  than  that  which  evoked  the 
new  pleasure :  every  revolving  year  shade  of  Samuel  before  the  eyes  of 
he  makes  some  permanent  addition  to  the  astonished  King  of  Israel,  does 
the  sum-total  of  enjoyment,  minister-  this  great  magician  conjure  up  pt^* 
ing  a  fresh  ingredient  to  be  mingled  phets,  princes,  and  martyrs,— wsrn- 
in  the  Circean  cup;  with  a  most  ors,  statesmen,  and  philosophers,— 
heterotlox  disdain  of  the  conven-  courtiers,  fanatics,  and  usurpers, 
tional  distinctions  among  men,  with  a  hundred  other  characters,  r^ 
he  opens  up  “  rivers  of  pleasures,*^  markable  for  their  vices,  virtues,  fol- 
at  wliicli  the  king  and  the  clown  lies,  or  misfortunes,  on  whom  the  sc* 

•  We  are  sorry  that  we  are  obliged  to  differ  with  almost  every  opinion  wprcsse<l 
in  this  paper,  and  we  shall  aoon  give  the  grounds  of  that  diffference.  . 

t  We  beg  his  pardon ;  we  meant  “  the  Persian's  paper  ;**  for,  if  the 
Waveriey  be  identical  with  the  redoubted  Malochi  Malagrowthcr,  w'C  cannot  tof 
moment  doubt  that  he  woidd  liave  insisted  on  payment  in  fxipcr. 


Wuodsiock, 
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the  political  economists,  —  that  in  the  Orkney-man  in  London,  who 
Scotland  too  much  barren  land  has  was  astonished  beyond  measure  to 
been  converted  into  fruitful  fields  ;  find  that  a  duck  was  selling  thereat 
and  much  they  deplore  the  labour  two  shillings,  whilst  it  could  (be 
that  has  been  bestowed  upon  it ;  and  was  ready  to  depone)  be  bought  in 
fain  would  they  see  it  all  consigned  the  isle  of  Sanday  for  a  groat.  “  But 
again  to  its  original  state  of  sterility,  had  you  a  groat  there  to  pay  for  it  ?” 
Another  notable  dogma  of  these  phi-  said  a  carman,  drinking  his  porter, 
losophers  is,  that  it  makes  no  odds  They  are  quite  certain,  too,  that 
to  a  country  (such  as  Ireland,  for  cheap  labour  will  make  cheap  goods, 
example),  whether  its  whole  land-  They  are  beside  the  mark  in  this 
rents  were  expended  in  the  country  also.  The  cheapness  of  goods  arises 
itself,  or  transmitted  ten  thousand  as  much  from  the  dexterity  of  the 
miles  abroad.  They  talk,  too,  most  workman  as  from  the  quantum  of 


They  are  beside  the  mark  in  this 
also.  The  cheapness  of  goods  arises 
as  much  from  the  dexterity  of  the 
workman  as  from  the  quantum  of 


sapiently,  of  the  enviable  condition  of  his  wages.  Some  workmen  at  half- 
ihe  foreign  operatives,  who  have  a-guinea  a-day  will  furnish  goods  as 
their  bread  and  their  onions  so  very  cheap  as  others  at  eighteen-pence, 
much  cheaper  than  the  good,  honest,  U'e  have  had  our  a^e  of  reason 
tax-ridden  people  of  this  country,  till  we  were  sick  of  it.  'J’he  present 
with  their  beef  and  their  pudding,  seems  to  be  the  of  delusions ;  and 
It  never  enters  into  their  noddle  that  the  noted*  Johanna  Southcote  is  not 
the  wages  there  are  just  so  much  the  only  old  woman  that  has  at- 
less  in  proportion.  They  are  like  to  tempted  to  bring  them  forth  *. 
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pulclirc  had  long  closed  ‘‘its  iwiider-  But  something  too  much  of  this; 
oils  and  marble  jaws,’* — making  them  we  must  descend  from  those  dreamy 
“tread  thcsceiie  for  our  amusement.”  imaginations  to  positive  matter  of 
Some  rays  of  that  “  light  from  Hea-  fact,  and  endeavour,  as  usual,  to 
ven,”  which  illuminates  his  own  make  the  public  the  confidants  of  our 
fancy,  not  to  bewilder,  but  to  guide,  opinion  touching  the  new  Novel  by 
he  has  let  in  upon  those  dark  corners  the  Author  of  Waverlcy.  If  that 
of  history  into  which  no  eye  has  pe-  opinion  be  not  altogether  so  veru  fa- 
netrated  but  his  own  ;  and  while  he  vourable  as  some  of  those  we  have 
introduces  us  to  the  society  and  con-  been  in  use  to  pronounce  ex  cathedra, 
verse  of  men  who  have  strutted  our  readers  will  not,  of  course,  be  silly 
their  little  hour  “  upon  the  stage’*  of  enough  to  impute  the  fault  to  us  ; 
life,  and  yet  fill  a  large  space  in  the  but,  on  the  contrary,  will,  we  trust, 
general  memory, — while  he  makes  be  reasonable  enough  to  believe,  that, 
us  participant  of  the  various  emo-  though  “  the  appetite  has  grown  by 
tions  and  passions  by  which  they  what  it  fed  on,**  the  edge  of  pleasure 
were  actuated  in  the  performance  of  may  have  become  blunted  and  dull 
their  different  parts, — and  while  he  by  frequent  enjoyment,  and  that 
awakes  at  his  will  our  sympathies  or  we  may  have  turned  exigeanis  in  pro¬ 
antipathies  for  or  against  the  person-  portion  as  we  have  been  fainiliarize<l 
ages  with  whom  he  peoples  his  scene;  with  the  great  source  of  oblectation 
he  contrives,  at  the  same  time,  with-  and  amusement.  By  not  attending 
out  even  letting  us  know  that  such  to  this  distinction,  the  ar/>i7n>/6*^»*fln- 
is  his  intention,  to  insinuate  into  our  tiarum  to  the  literary  petits-maitres 
minds  much  that  is  useful  to  be  of  Cockagne  have  somehow  been  led 
known,  and  which,  coming  from  to  suppose,  and,  which  is  worse,  to 
such  a  bewitching  instructor,  is  not  print  and  publish  to  the  world,  that 
likely  to  be  soon  forgotten.  In  the  the  hand  of  the  Great  Magician  has 
puise  of  fiction,  he  has  reproduced  forgot  its  cunning,  and  that  his 
the  characters  of  history,  often  with  arm  is  shortened,  because,  forsooth, 
stern  truth,  almost  always  with  they  no  longer  expeoence  the  indc- 
striking  verisimilitude ;  and,  even  scribable  raptures  in  which  they  had 
while  bending  its  events  to  his  pur-  revelled  when  the  work  of  that  mas- 
pose,  has  identified,  with  the  noblest,  ter-hand  was  first  given  to  the  world, 
the  best,  and  happily  the  most  per-  with  all  the  advantages  of  novelty, 
inanent  sentiments  of  men,  both  the  surprise,  and  wonder,  to  aid  the  im- 
priinary  delight  and  the  secondary  pression  of  its  skill  and  power, 
instruction  which  he  never  fails  to  The  title-page  of  “  VV’oodstock” 
communicate.  Thus  it  is,  that  his  fixes  tlie  era  of  the  story,  and,  in 
fiction  is  better  than  other  men’s  some  measure,  determines  the  nature 
truth ;  and  that  he  is  fully  entitled  to  of  the  events  which  are  to  constitute 
appropriate  to  himself,  did  his  unaf-  the  frame-work  of  the  author's  de¬ 
fected  modesty  permit,  the  enviable  sign.  These  events  arc  the  proceed- 
and  well-known  encomium  which  ings  of  the  Hump  Parliament  on  the 
Shaftesbury  has  pronounced  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Cromwell  and>hc 
tnie  poet,  who,  professing  only  to  army  on  the  other,  immediately  j)os- 
please,  makes  delight  the  vehicle  of  terior  to  his  “  crowning  mercy,*  the 
truth  and  instruction.  If,  then,  the  «  battle  of  Worcester  ;  with  the  con- 
H<>yal  voluptuary  of  Persia  could  cealments  and  hair-breadth  escapes 
ofitT  a  princely  reward  to  the  dis-  of  the  young  King,  till  he  found  an 
coverer  of  only  one  new  pleasure,  opportunity  to  take  shipping  for  the 
what  rccoinpence,  had  fortune  thrown  continent,  (would  to  God  he  had 
him  on  the  same  age,  would  he  have  never  retunied  !)  The  victorious 
withheld  from  him  who  has  created  Lord  General  had  apparently  long 
We  can  fancy,  that  neither  ere  this  fixed  his  discerning  eye 
me  wealth  of  Croesus,  nor  even 
Jich  Pactolus,  rolled  o’er  sands  of 
had  it  been  numbered  among 
me  Persian's  possessions,  would  have 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  royal 
*uuiiirtccuce. 


assumpuon  of  tne  accustomed  tine, 
as  well  as  the  reality  of  sovereign 
power ;  and,  ’with  this  view,  he  wm 
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fitraiiiinp  every  iKrve,  aiul  e<erting  all  tiial  to  that  glorious  luiiriKT,— not  a 
the  activity  and  decision  of  his  cha-  whisper  of  his  ready  and  constant 
racter,  to  seize  the  person  of  the  fu-  interposition,  in  the  inoineiit  of  vie. 
gitive  Prince,  who,  he  was  well  aware,  tory  as  well  as  in  the  day  of  j>ower 
would,  so  long  as  he  remained  at  and  vengeance,  to  stay  the  effusion  of 
large,  keep  up  the  hopes,  and  foster  blood, — not  a  whisper  of  the  wcll- 
the  spirit  of  his  party.  By  the  fide-  known  justice  and  moderation  that  so 
lity  and  devotion  of  the  Cavaliers,  frequently  and  honourably  disiiu- 
however,  he  was  baffled  in  this  fa-  guished  his  conduct.  The  Author  of 
vourite  pursuit;  tlie  young  King  Waverley  has  been  trained  in  a  school 
escaped,  to  return  one  day  in  tri-  proverbially  blind  to  the  virtues  of  ilie 
umph,  and  to^ entail  disgiace  and  fourulers  of  dynasties,  but  as  sharp- 
misery  on  the  country  and  age  sighted  as  the  lynx  to  the  smallest 
wliich  witnessed  his  restoration  ;  and  germ  of  excellence  in  their  le^itimak 
Cromwell  became  King  of  England  descendants, — a  school  which  consi- 
under  the  modest,  if  not  insidious,  dersRodolphof  Hapsburgasausurp- 
name  of  Protector.  Upon  these  er,  and  Francis  II.  as  the*  pink  of 
events  depends  the  main  interest  of  legitimacy, — a  school  which  would 
the  story,  which,  however,  we  shall  have  held  Napoleon  X.  a  good  and 
make  no  attempt  to  exhibit  in  skele-  true  prince,  for  whom  a  loyal  sub¬ 
ton.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  state,  jectmighthonourably  shed  his  blood, 
what,  indeed,  follows  of  course,  from  but,  nevertheless,  sent  Napoleon  1. 
the  few  words  of  explanation  now  to  expiate  his  daring  ambition,  by 
given,  that  the  principal  dramatis  perishing  miserably  on  a  rock  iu  the 
personar  are  necessarily  Charles  and  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  may  be  wrong 
Cromwell,  with  a  reasonable  sprink-  to  complain  of  such  obliquities  in  a 
ling  of  Cavaliers  and  Iloundbeads,  as  novelist  in  whose  hands  his  charae- 
the  natural  representatives  of  the  ters  are  as  clay  in  the  hands  of  the 
folly  and  fanaticism  of  that  troubled  potter,  which  he  may  fashion  into 
period.  ,  vessels  of  honour  or  dishonoul*  at  his 

On  the  character  of  Cromwell,  by  pleasure ;  but,  nevertheless,  wheiihc 
far  the  most  interesting  personage  in  borrows  names  and  incidents  from 
the  drama,  the  author  has  not  been  the  page  of  history,  it  is  needful  for 
able  to  throw  any  new  light,  nor  has  effect,  as  well  as  incumbent,  oiv  a 
he,  as  appears  to  us,  represented  higher  score,  to  use  this  privilege 
cither  its  strong  or  its  weak  points  discreetly*  and  not  to  violate  proba- 
with  his  accustometl  power  of  discri-  bility  or  known  truth,  by  distortions 
inination.  He  has  taken  the  defec-  unprofitable  in  themselves,  and  little 
live  and  prejudiced  delineation  of  serviceable  even  in  the  way  oj 
Hume  as  he  found  it,  forgetting,  amusement,  which  is  the  first  and 
however,  even  to  allude,  when  they  great  object  of  fictitious  history, 
came  in  his  way,  to  many  of  those  But  defective  and  partial  as  it  is, 
great  and  noble  traits  from  which  the  character  of  Cromwell,  as 
the  infidel  historian  could  not  with-  by  our  author,  contrasts  favourably 
hold  his  tribute  of  applause.  A  dis-  with  that  of  the  King,  as  delineated 
l>osition  rather  merciful  for  a  usurp-  by  the  same  hand.  This  may  ^ 
cr,  and  great  energy  and  decision  cribed  to  the  natural  untractability  of 
of  character,  are  nearly  all  the  good  the  subject.  Charles  II.  inheriteu 
qualities  allowed  him  ;  though  the  none  of  the  great  and  amiable  qua- 
foriner  of  these  is  studiously  neutra-  lities  which  rendered  his  father  an 

lized,  by  incessantly  keeping  before  object  of  respect,  even  to  his  enemies* 

the  reader  the  supposed  sanguinary  He  was  utterly  destitute,  not  to  say 
motives  which  prompted  the  unre-  incapable  of  virtue,  if  by  that  term 
Icnting  pursuit  of  the  fugitive  King ;  more  is  understood  than  the  beartiew 
while  the  latter  are  only  seen  exert-  hilarity  of  a  confirmed  libertine, 
ed  for  the  purpose  of  kidnapping  the  the  graceful  impudence  of  * 
son,  in  order  to  send  him  to  that  wit  and  fashion.  It  never  was  pr^ 
scaffold  on  which  the  blood  of  bis  tended  that  he  poescjwed 
father  was  hardly  dry.  Not  a  whis-  cither  moral  or  political  prin^F^j  ^ 
JKT  escapes  of  the  mi^naniraity  and  tliat  he  was  capable  of 
generosity  which  were  almost  habi-  truly  generous seDtimcnt>  fat’ll “ 
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lonuiui:;  a  great  ainl  noble  action.  He 
was  naturally  selfish,  cold-hcartecl, 
unfci’liiig,  indolent,  and  an  abject 
davc  to  his  passion  for  women.  Even 
his  personal  courage  has  been  justly 
iloubted.  To  gratitude  he  proved 
himself  an  utter  stranger,  as  many 
of  his  most  faithful  and  conscientious 
aillierents  felt  to  their  cost,  after  his 
hiipi>j/  restoration.  lie  has  been  de- 
H'rihed  as  naturally  clement ;  but  if 
he  had  no  revenge  of  his  own  to 
gratify,  he  suffered  his  minions  to 
glut  their  resentment  uncontrolled, 
liy  his  own  example,  and  that  of  his 
profligate  court,  he  debauched  the 
public  morals  of  the  country,  which 
his  political  wickedness  and  incapa¬ 
city  had  degraded  and  enslaved  ; 
nor,  during  the  whole  course  of  his 
reign,  did  he  perform  a  single  act 
which  is  deserving  of  being  remcm- 
hered,  except  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
I oration,  or  as  a  lesson  to  princes 
what  tlicy  should  shun,  and  to  pco- 
I'lc  how  power  may  be  abused.  At¬ 
tempts  have,  indeed,  been  made  to 
throw  a  kind  of  negative  credit  on 
bis  reign,  by  comparing  it  with  that 
of  his  brother,  who  was  a  much  ho- 
ucster  man  ;  but,  as  the  old  proverb 
runs,  tw  o  blacks  don't  make  a  white, 
and  though  James  governed  worse, 
it  does  not  follow  that  Charles  go¬ 
verned  well. 

It  is  evident,  that  these,  or  views 
Kiually  unfavourable  of  Charles's 
character,  were  present  to  the  mind 
of  our  illustrious  author  when  he  in¬ 
troduced  him  as  one  of  the  principal 
•Iraruatis  persona:  of  “  Woodstock 
and  that,  though  he  has  only  to  deal 
'^ith  him  in  the  days  of  his  youth, 
and  the  heyday  of  his  blood,  when 
he  had  just  escaped  from  the  perse¬ 
vering  preachments  of  the  Scottish 
Iliviins,  (who,  by  the  way,  knew 
liim  well,)  the  force  of  truth  ren¬ 
dered  it  necessary  to  paint  him  in 
his  true  colours,  as  a  young  man  de¬ 
void  of  every  virtuous  principle,  and 
Wnt  only  on  the  gratification  of  his 
|>assions,  or,  to  use  the  more  deco¬ 
rous  phrase,  the  enjoyment  of  plca- 
Of  tlie  truth  of  this  opinion 
there  is  indeed  a  remarkable  instance 
tn  the  tale  before  us.  After  a  varie¬ 
ty  of  hazards  and  escapes,  Albert 
bee,  son  of  Sir  Henry  Lee,  a  brave 
J>hl  Cavalier,  conducts  the  young 
l^tng  to  AVoodstock,  of  which  the 
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gallant  Knight  was  Hanger,  and  in  the 
possession  of  which  he  had  just  been 
reinstated,  by  the  interest  of  his 
nephew,  Markham  Everard,  who  had 
fought  on  the  side  of  the  Parliament. 
Hy  his  adherence  to  the  cause  of  lloy- 
alty,  the  father  had  suffered  the  loss 
of  all  things,  and  had  seen  the  fiow'er 
of  his  vassals  and  dependents  fall 
by  his  side  in  battle  ;  and  when  no 
longer  able  to  take  the  field  in  per¬ 
son,  he  had  sent  liis  only  son,  and 
the  Iiopc  of  liis  house,  to  join  the 
army  which  fought  for  the  King  at 
AWmccster.  Nor  did  the  sou  yield 
to  the  father  in  devotion  to  his  law'- 
ful  Ihiuce.  After  the  total  rout  of 
the  King’s  forces,  when  Charles  was 
obliged  to  flee  for  his  life,  Albert  liCC 
attended  him,  w'atched  over  liim, 
j)rovidcd  liim  with  the  means  of 
eluding  the  vigilance  of  his  pursuers, 
and  at  last  conducted  him  to  APood- 
stock,  as  a  conveiiicnt  place  of  con¬ 
cealment  till  a  vessel'should  be  found 
for  shipping  him  off  to  the  continent. 
And  liow  does  this  Royal  villain  at¬ 
tempt  to  repay  the  sacrifices  of  the 
father,  and  the  noble  devotion  of  the 
son?  A\’'hy,  by  availing  himself  of 
the  very  first  opportunity  to  attempt 
seducing  the  old  man’s  daughter, 
the  sister  of  the  gallant  youth  to 
whom,  according  to  the  story,  he 
owed  his  safety  and  liis  life.  He 
fails,  how’cver,  in  his  Royal  project, 
for  the  young  lady,  thougli  smitten 
with  the  mania  of  her  family,  cannot 
be  brought  to  believe  that  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  had  any  divine  right  to  destroy 
her  virtue ;  and,  happily,  her  af¬ 
fections  are  fixed  on  another — her 
Presbyterian  cousin,  Markham  Eve¬ 
rard.  The  King  cannot  at  first  com¬ 
prehend  how  a  country  maiden 
should  reject  his  honourable  advan¬ 
ces,  and  decline  the  distinction  of 
becoming  a.  Royal  mistress.  But  the 
disagreeable  truth  at  last  breaks  in 
upon  him,  and  he  talks  big  and  pathe¬ 
tically  by  turns, — but  all  to  no  pur¬ 
pose.  He  then  begins  to  suspect  that 
there  may  be  such  a  cliing  as  female 
virtue,  though  he  has  many  misgivings 
before  he  can  come  to  this  conclu¬ 
sion  ;  and  his  first  thoughts  are  not 
a  feeling  of  deep  compunction  for 
the  dishonour  he  had  meditated  in¬ 
flicting  on  a  virtuous  maiden,  and 
bn  the  brave  and  high-minded  men 
who  had  done  so  much  for  his  fk- 
3  Z 
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ther’s  cause  ami  his  own  ;  but  what  occasion  of  the  King’ 

IVilmot,  Villiers,  Sedley,  and  others  t’  ’  ’ 
of  his  profligate  companions,  would  had  be  not  died  of  that 
say,  were  they  made  acquainted  with 
the  rebuff  he  had  sustained.  Now, 
all  this,  we  take  it,  is  admirably 
characteristic :  what  the  Ultras  of  supported  throughout,  and  is,  niort*. 
the  present  day  may  say  to  it  is  over,  we  believe,  a  very  fair  type  of 
another  question.  We  may  add,  the  rake-helly  crew  to  which  he  bc- 
that  the  whole  scene,  as  painted  by  longed.  The  Rump  Commissioners, 
our  incomparable  author,  is  far  above  sent  to  sequestrate  Woodstock,  Dts-' 
all  the  praise  tliat  we  could  bestow  borough,  Bletson,  and  Harrison,  arc 
upon  it.  Insulted  virtue  never  spoke  also  very  well  limned,  and  certainly 
language  of  more  indignant  and  cut-  form  a  most  respectable  triumvirate, 
ting  reproof  than  that  ascribed  to  — the  first  being  a  brute,  the  second 
Alice  Lee  on  the  occasion  in  ques-  an  atheist,  and  the  third  a  madman  ! 
tion.  “  Think,”  says  she,  of  the  Honest  Joe,  alias  Joseph  Tomkins, 
course  you  recommend  to  a  mother-  is  really  a  masterpiece,  and  every 
less  maiden,  who  has  no  better  dc-  way  worthy  of  being  added  to  the 
fence  against  your  sophistry  than  author’s  gallery  of  original  portraits, 
what  the  natural  feeling  of  female  Markham  Everard  is  a  very  brave 
dignity  inspires.  IV'hcther  the  death  and  worthy  Presbyterian  youth,  well 
of  her  father,  which  would  be  the  deserving  the  hand  of  his  fair  cousin, 
consequence  of  her  imprudence, —  which  the  retributive  justice  of  fie- 
whether  the  despair  of  ber  brother,  tion  at  length  awards  him,  ami  a 
whose  life  has  been  so  often  in  peril  somewhat  more  energetic  person  than 
to  save  that  of  your  Majesty, —  the  average  of  the  author’s  heroes, 
whether  the  dishonour  of  the  roof  He  trims  very  adroitly  betwixt  his 
which  has  sheltered  you,  will  read  well  duty  to  his  benefactor  Cromwell, 
in  your  annals,  or  are  events  likely  and  his  anxiety  to  preserve  his  hot- 
to  propitiate  God,  whose  controversy  headed  uncle  from  ruin,  which  he 
with  your  House  has  been  but  too  ultimately  succeeds  in  effecting,  ra- 
visible,  or  recover  the  affections  of  ther  by  good  luck,  and  the  natural 
the  people  of  h^ngland,  in  whose  placability  and  moderation  of  the 
eyes  such  actions  are  an  abomina-  Lord  General,  than  by  any  very  cx- 
tion,  I  leave  to  your  own  Royal  mind  pert  management  of  bis  own.  The 
to  consider.”  And  after  more  to  the  other  personages  of  the  story  do  not 
same  purpose,  the  “  Royal  mind”  seem  to  call  for  any  particular  re¬ 
does  “  consider  ;”  and  the  result  of  mark. 

that  consideration  is, — “  This  must  With  regard  to  the  story  itself,  if 
be  virtue — real,  disinterested,  over-  story,  indeed,  it  may  be  called,  wc 
awing  virtue — or  there  is  no  such  have  to  observe,  that  it  is  told,  or 
thing  on  earth.  Yet  Wilmot  and  rather  somehow  evolved,  with  more 
Villiers  will  not  believe  a  word  of  it,  than  even  the  author’s  usual  carc- 
but  add  the  tale  to  the  other  won-  lessness,  while  many  parts  of  it  are 
ders  of  Woodstock. — ’Tis  a  rare  highly  improbable.  Indeed,  the 
wench  !  and  I  profess  I  know  not  Novel  i  •  rather  a  collection  of  scenes, 
whether  to  forgive  and  be  friends  with  many  of  them  splendid  and  power- 
hcr,  or  to  study  a  dire  revenge.”  ful  in  the  highest  degree,  than  a  re- 
His  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads  gular  fable,  having  a  beginning,  » 
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though  It  must  be  confessed,  thai 
had  be  not  died  of  that  passion  tlun 
there  would  have  been  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  killing  him  so  romanticalh 
afterwards.  Wildrakeis  admirahl 


arc,  upon  the  w’hole,  managed  by  middle,  and  an  end,  according  to  the 
the  author  with  edifying  impartiali-  very  necessary  rule  laid  down  by 
ty.  There  is  much  energy,  as  well  Aristotle.  There  is  no  sequence  or 
as  dignity,  in  the  passionate,  nay,  concatenation  of  events  ;  there  is  no 
fanatical  loyalty,  of  the  brave  old  stream  of  narrative  which  bears  you 
Ranger  of  Woodstock.  Every  read-  insensibly  onwards ;  the  author  feels 

cr  must  sympathise  with  him,  be-  himself  obliged,  at  the  termination  ot 

cause  Consistency,  the  child  of  Ho-  every  scene,  to  stop  to  explain,  and 
ncsty,  is  always  respectable :  but  it  is  the  explanation  is  not  always  satis- 
rather  too  much  in  the  author  to  factory.  Again,  with  regard  to  im* 
kill  him  outright  with  joy  on  the  probability,  what  can  be  more  ridi* 
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culous  than  the  hobgoblin  tricks  re-  lucus  a  non  luccndo !)  that  tlic 
siirtitl  to, — as  we  are  given  to  under-  King  was  living  in  disguise.  The 
sund,  with  the  connivance  of  (.Torn-  King  is  smuggled  oif,  however,  ere 
—for  the  purpose  of  driving  the  Cromwell  is  in  readiness  to  act,  and 
lluinp  Commissioners  from  Wood-  the  assault  is  made  too  late.  It  is 
stock  ?  Is  it  credible,  that  a  man  like  made,  nevertheless,  and  the  General 
Cromwell  would  condescend  even  to  finds  it  necessary  to  undermine  one 
connive  at  such  tomfoolery,— or  that  of  the  towers  of  the  building,  in  or- 
lic  could  have  thought  of  no  better  der  to  blow  it.  This  service  is  in- 
aiul  more  reputable  way  of  obliging  trusted  to  one  Pearson,  an  old  Buc- 
hisfrieiiil,  Colonel  Everard,  by  dis-  cancer,  who  receives  orders  to  sound 
lodging  the  sequestrators  from  Wood-  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  to  warn  the 
stock,— or  that  these  same  seques-  soldiers  oft' before  lie  fires  the  train, 
trators,  two  of  whom  were  as  brave  One  of  the  sentinels,  however,  Cor- 
mcn  as  ever  faced  death  in  the  field  poral  Ilumgudgeon  by  name,  hav- 
ot  battle,  were  to  be  driven  from  the  ing  tumbled  down,  head  foremost, 
carcase  on  which  they  were  to  fat-  from  his  station  on  the  top  of  the 
ten,  by  tricks  that  would  hardly  adjacent  wing  or  turret,  “  Pearson 
have  imposed  on  the  veriest  clowns  snapt  the  pistol  at  the  train, — no 
in  England, — or  that  Cromwell’s  or-  previous  warning  given  ^ — the  powder 
(kr  to  the  creatures  who  depended  caught,  and  the  mine  exploded.” 
on  the  breath  of  his  nostrils,  should  Vol.  III.  p.  302.  But  at  page  326 
have  required  to  be  reinforced  by  of  the  same  volume,  the  author  to- 
sneh  means  in  order  to  secure  obe-  tally  forgets  the  account  of  the  ex- 
(lience  ?  He  who  can  answer  in  the  plosion  he  had  given  only  24  pages 
affirmative  will  of  course  be  vastly  ])reviou9,  and  says,  “  But  Neheraiah 
amused  with  the  whole  affair,  which  Holdenough,  whose  rest  had  been 
is  more  than  we  have  been.  broken  by  the  trumpet  which  gave 

The  haste  with  which  he  writes  the  signal  for  the  explosion,  appeared 
also  betrays  the  author  occasionally  in  the  very  acme  of  horror.”  Other 
into  incongruities,  which  detract  con-  maculae  quas  incuria  fudit  might 
sidcrably  from  the  interest  of  the  easily  be  culled  by  invidious  critics, 
work.  Of  this  we  have  an  example  a  tribe  in  which  we  should  be  sorry 
in  the  third  volume.  Cromwell  an-  to  be  classed;  but  have  no 
IKars  suddenly  before  Woodstock,  for  the  thankless  task ;  and  with 
wlitre  he  had  received  information,  these  few  sketchy  remarks  most  re- 
from  his  spy.  Honest  Joe,  (Jtonest !  spectfully  take  our  leave. 


What  is  the  Poet’s  life  ? 

A  year  of  summer  storms,  a  dream. 
Where  nought  is  real  which  doth  seem. 
Save  inward  ail  and  strife. 


What  is  the  Poet’s  love  ? 

A  sigh  for  perfectness  unborn, 

An  earthly  watching  for  that  morn 
Which  only  breaks  above. 


What  is  the  Poet’s  art  ? 

To  gather  for  a  stranger’s  breast 
tv’ry  joy  blooming,  while  unrest 
Rankles  in  his  owm  heart. 


What  is  this  lover’s  fate  ? 

To  be  ador’d  by  hearts  unknown. 

And  spurn’d  where  he  has  laid  his  own. 
Or  pitied  when  too  late. 


What  is  the  Poet’s  hope  ? 

A  life  in  death,— .a  heaven  down  here. 
A  glance  at  some  fair  reveller, 

Who  will  not  lift  her  cope. 


And  w'hat  the  Poet’s  death  ? 

The  falling  of  a  random  shaft,— 
The  draining  of  a  feverish  draught,. 
The  hush  of  idle  breath. 


ST.  ANDREW’S  EVE. 

From  the  German. 

**  lit  ilissuaded,  Barbara :  oh,  do  few  houses  have  been  left  uninjuml, 
not  tain^Kr  with  fiends  !”  said  the  and,  praised  be  the  wonderful  good- 
fair,  pious  Margaret,  to  her  young  ness  of  Providence !  that  ours  is 
companion.  “  You  have  beauty,  among  the  number.”  “  Well,  tkn,” 
and  mucli  that  you  ought  to  be  said  Barbara,  smiling,  “  the  house 
grateful  for.  The  devout  are  always  appears  to  be  in  luck,  and  this  is 
contented.”  rather  an  encouragement  to  run 

Barbara  was  a  light-hearted,  gay  such  a  hazard.”  “  I  do  not  think 
maiden,  who  had  never  known  what  so,”  replied  Margaret.  “  When- 
privation  is.  Her  native  town,  ever  I  pass  through  Magdeburg,  and 
Magdeburg,  had  been  destroyed  a  see  the  half-buried,  half-shattered 
few  years  before ;  but  as  she  was  houses,  and  tall  grass  in  many  of 
absent  on  a  journey  at  that  time,  by  the  streets,  and  return  to  our  safe 
a  fortunate  coincidence,  even  this  dwelling,  1  am  almost  forced  to 
event  had  scarcely  cost  her  a  pang,  throw  myself  on  my  knees,  1  feel 
She  was  now  lodging,  along  with  her  ray  unworthiness  so  deeply ;  and 
rich  parents,  in  the  upper  storey  of  could  solemnly  dedicate  the  remain- 
a  house,  the  sole  remnant  of  a  hand-  der  of  my  life  to  God,  to  give  some 
some  fortune,  which  Margaret’s  mo-  proof,  at  least,  of  my  gratitude  for 
ther,  who  had  become  a  widow  early  goodness  so  overwhelming.”  “  The 
in  life,  once  ])ossessed.  The  two  affair  may  w'ell  leave  a  deeper  iin- 
maidens,  however,  kept  up  a  firm  pression  upon  your  mind,”  said  Bar- 
friendship,  though  their  circum-  bara,  “  for  you  wxre  in  the  heart 
stances  were  so  different,  and  their  of  the  tumult,  and  it  was  but  a  hair- 
dispositions,  if  possible,  still  more  breadth  escape  that  you  made  in  the 
different;  but  they  shared,  in  com-  ('athedral,  upon  the  intercession  of 
inon,  a  good  ground- work  of  piety  the  venerable  priest,  Bakius.  How 
and  kind-heartedness.  Barbara  truly  affecting  it  must  have  been, 
would  come  down  to  Margaret  one  when  he  stood  in  the  porch,  and  re- 
cvening,  and  at  another  time  Mar-  peated  the  Latin  verses  to  General 
garet  would  go  up  to  Barbara.  The  Tilly,  so  that  even  his  stony  heart 
widow  had  gone  out  to  visit  a  sick  was  softened,  and  he  pardoned  all 
person,  and  they  were  sitting  to-  the  people,  who  were  standing  by 
gether  at  the  fire-side  in  her  little  hundreds  in  the  church  !  All  this 
room,  while  each  was  plying  the  has  had  less  effect  upon  me.  I  was 
distaff  carefully  and  industriously,  only  told  of  it,  you  know',  a  month 
“  What  is  it,  after  all.^”  said  Bar-  afterwards,  in  gay  Vienna;  and  niy 
bara,  in  reply  to  Margaret’s  anxious  parents  were  equally  unconcerned,  as 
admonition.  “It  is  just  a  frolic-  they,  too  had  not  been  present  in  the 

some  suggestion  of  cousin  Susan’s,  scene  of  danger.”  **  But  what  arc 

and  nothing  more.”  “  1  am  not  your  feelings,’ said  Margaret,  “  when 

satisfied  with  cousin  Susan,  and  you  behold  so  many  death-crosses 
much  less  with  her  frolics.  M'hat  on  the  graves  of  our  young  citizens, 
an  idea!  Ought  a  modest,  pious  who  died  like  heroes,  while  attempt* 
maiden,  to  seat  herself,  on  St.  An-  ing — in  vain,  alas ! — to  defend  the 

drew’s  eve,  in  a  dark  room,  and  ask,  town  ?  This,  1  would  think,  must 

with  mystical  w'ords  and  gestures,  at  least  fill  every  eye  with  tcare* 
who  is  to  be  her  husband, — nay,  and  “  No,”  said  Barbara  smiling ;  ‘  for 
summon  up  spirits  to  show  her  his  this  very  reason,  young  lovers  are 
likeness  ?  Barbara,  the  thing  con-  so  rare,  that  I  must  resort  to  cousin 
demns  itself.  M"ho  knows  what  Susan’s  ingenuity,  and  inquire  w  o 
horrid  fiend  you  might  raise  !  And  it  can  be  that  I  am  to^  have.  o* 

only  reflect  how  awful  these  times  morrow  is  St.  Andrew’s  eve.  * 

are.  It  is  scarcely  three  years  since  volve  the  subject  with  yourself  i 
the  cruel  Tilly  reduced  our  beauti-  then,  and  accompany  me.  Loot 
ful  town  to  dust  and  ashcs,-^only  a  night!”  She  then  left  the  room» 
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giij.Tiijfr  ami  laughing  ;  but  Margaret  that  I  had  followed  your  advice,  iny 
buriedT  her  face,  glowing  and  tear-  dear  sister !  Now,  I  know  that  I  am 
IkHiewcil,  in  her  handkerchief.  irrecoverably  lost !  A  horrible  nion- 

Soon  afterwards  her  mother  came  ster  is  to  be  my  husband.*’ 
home.  When  she  had  shut  the  Margaret  attempted  to  speak  com- 
iloor,  blown  out  the  lantern-candle,  fort  to  her  trembling  friend  ;  she 
and  hung,  after  carefully  brushing  also  brought  smelling-bottles,  medi- 
it,  her  clipped  black  velvet  hood  in  cine,  and  every  restorative  her  well- 
its  usual  place  hehind  the  stove,  she  regulated  house  could  furnish.  By 
then  sung  the  following  lines  : —  this  means  Barbara  was  at  last  so 

,  ,0  recruited,  that  she  was  able  to  relate 

Oh  why  art  thou  cast  down,  my  soul  ?  >  ,  , 

Why  thus  with  grief  opprest?  .  .  Marearet  ” 

Art  thou  disquieted  in  me,  . ,  * 

in  God  still  hope  and  rest.  said  she,  »  that  I  did  not  positively 

believe  what  1  had  been  told,  and 

Be  of  good  courage,  and  He  strength  yct  I  felt  icy  shudders  crossing  me 
Unto  your  heart  shall  send,  Irom  head  to  foot,  when  cousin  Susan 

All  ye  whose  hope  and  confidence  quitted  the  dusky  room,  and  left  me 

Doth  on  the  I^ord  deixjnd.  by  myself  in  the  deepening  night. 

But  my  fear  increased  to  horror  when 
Then,  for  the  first  time,  perceiving  j  pronounced  the  mysterious  words, 
that  her  daughter  was  in  tears,  she  and  seated  myself  on  the  ground,  ac- 
stroked  her  moist  cheeks,  and  said,  cording  to  her  directions.  Then  the 
“  Have  I  saddened  you  with  my  stair-case  echoed  with  foot-falls,— 
hymn?  Ah!  my  good  daughter,—  yes,  it  did,— and  they  were  loud,  as 
how  far  was  1  from  wishing  to  do  jf  a  man  was  coming  up, — the  door 
so!  you  ought  rather  to  draw  sweet  creaked,  and  a  face  appeared.” 
consolation  from  these  words,  g^e  clapped  her  hands  before  her 

Be  of  good  courage,  and  He  strength  eyes,  and  trembled  violently.  “  In 
Unto  your  heart  shall  send.  his  withered,  up-raised  hand,  the 

monster  bore  a  lantern,  which  threw 
He  assured,  Margaret,  that  he  also  an  oblique  light  on  his  shaggy  hair, 
will  certainly  be  strengthened^  for  in  on  his  eyes  rolling  with  madness, 
pursuit  of  a  nobler  object  no  one  and  his  foaming  lips.  ‘  Art  thou 
could  have  fallen.”  “  True!  my  my  bride heshriekedout,and,ga- 
ilear  mother,”  said  Margaret ;  ‘'and  ping  convulsively,  he  began  to  hop 
Ciod  will  make  all  well.”  She  then  about  me.  Margaret,  how  foolish  I 
kissed  the  hand  which  stroked  her,  have  been  !  God  be  praised,  be  did 
and  sung  the  verse  with  a  calmed  not  stop  long,  and  I  gathered  courage 
lieart,  whilst  the  careful  housewives  and  strength  to  make  my  escape  to 
extinguished  the  fire  on  the  hearth,  you.  But  what  signifies  that  ?  I 
and  they  were  already  offering  up  must  become  his  prey  soon  or  late, 
their  evening  prayers  in  bed,  when  Oh,  luckless  prophetic  eve  IJ'  - 
the  town  clock  struck  ten.  “  Calm  your  fears,”  said  Margaret, 

St.  Andrew's  eve  arrived  ;  but,  with  a  mournful  smile,  and  a  down- 
despite  of  all  the  objections  Mar-  cast  blush  ;  “  calm  your  fears,  my 
garet  could  urge  against  the  strange  poor  Barbara  ;  it  has  not  been  a  spec- 
and  forbidding  solemnities,  cousin  tre,  but  one,  alas  !  who  is  a  true  ob- 
Susan’s  influence  prevailed.  She  led  ject  of  pity — a  hapless  maniac.  I 
Harbara  up  stairs  to  the  dusky  room,  must  relate  his  history  from  the  be- 
and  soon  after,  with  a  sneer,  glided  ginning. 

past  Margaret,  who,  with  tearful  “  When  the  enemy  marched 
pyes  and  a  beating  licart,  was  look-  against  Magdeburg,  no  one  was  more 
from  the  open  door  into  the  active  or  zealous  in  mustering  the 
silent,  glittering  frostiness  of  the  city-soldiers  than  the  young  Lorenz 
snow-covered  streets.  Falk,  who  had  already  proved,  on 

Harbara  soon  rushed  dowrn  the  many  occasions,  the  go^ness  of  his 
in  agony.  Shuddering,  she  heart,  and  the  sincerity  of  his  love 
bijsspcd  Margaret  by  the  arm,  and  for  glory.” 

)*^bispcrcd,  as  she  tottered  with  her  “  1  remember  him  |Hjrfcctly,”  said 
‘“to  the  trusty  room,  “Ah!  would  Barbara,  interrupting  her  friend. 


.550  St.  Amir, 

“  When  a  little,  yellow-haired  boy, 
he  used  to  play  with  us  before  the 
door  in  ray  father's  garden.  We 
always  called  hiro  eichkatzen*,  as  he 
could  spring  up  the  trees  so  quickly 
and  so  fearlessly  ;  is  it  not  the  same?" 

Margaret  gave  a  nod  of  assent, 
and  suppressing  her  tears,  she  conti¬ 
nued.  That  was  indeed  a  happy 
time.  During  that  gloomy  period 
which  coinmenced  wdth  the  siege,  he 
was  very  often  in  our  house,  for  his 
post  kept  him  iixed  near  the  walls,  not 
far  from  this,  and  my  mother  thought 
it  an  honour  to  treat  so  brave  a  de¬ 
fender  of  the  town  as  hospitably  as 
she  could.  Ah,  Barbara,  what  a 
pious  mind  did  he  then  unfold  !  And 
how  brave  and  cheerful  he  was  !  Me 
well  knew  how  to  banish  care  from 
himself,  and  from  all  who  heard  him 
8|H?ak.  ‘  Magdeburg,*  he  s.iid,  *  is 

placed  in  the  hand  of  God,  and  who¬ 
ever  wishes  to  feel  its  weight  and  its 
)>ower,  let  him  venture  upon  our 
walls.’  Me  only  laughed  at  Tilly 
and  his  cannon,  and  like  a  young, 
joyous  lion,  he  poured  destruction  on 
the  enemy." 

“  Margaret,  my  dear,"  said  Bar¬ 
bara,  interrupting  her,  **  you  have 
Hushed  and  overheated  yourself  in 
attempting  so  kindly  to  allay  ray 
fears.  Your  cheeks  glow  like  fire. 
Remove  a  little  from  the  hearth." 

Her  friend  hastily  shoved  back  her 
chair  into  the  gloom,  and  continued, 
though  in  a  lower  tone  of  voice, 

“  He  might,  indeed,  be  partly  to 
blame  for  the  inconsiderate  remiss¬ 
ness  of  the  people  when  the  enemy 
had  apparently  withdrawn,  for,  in 
this,  he  saw  his  presentiments  of 
success  joyfully  realized,  and  he  did 
what  he  could  to  encourage  the  pro- 
jeetetl  festivities  ;  but,  in  order  to 
enter  ujwn  them  with  spirit,  he  ad¬ 
vised  all  to  rest,  in  the  first  place, 
after  their  toils.  Alas !  how  sud- 


CMay 

deserted  him,  probably  before  he  rc. 
ceived  the  wound,  in  the  heat  of  his 
impetuosity,  and  in  the  sudden  over¬ 
throw  of  all  his  hopes.  For  those 
who  saw  him  last,  asserted,  that  he 
laughed  aloud,  and  cried  out,  Victo¬ 
ria,  and  averred  that  he  was  tighiing 
on  the  ruins  of  conquered  Home. 
Every  evening  he  hovers  about 
that  part  of  the  wall  where  he  was 
formerly  stationed,  and  when  he 
sees  me  at  the  door  or  the  window, 
he  stops,  and  greets  me  kindly  ami 
calmly  ;  then  he  returns  to  the  little 
hut  w  hich  he  has  built  of  rubbish  at 
the  side  of  the  Elbe.  But  if  he  dot  s 
not  see  me,  he  becomes  occasionally 
wild  and  unmanageable.  To-night 
1  had  neglected  him.  He  must  have 
slipped  into  the  house,  and  terrihed 
you,  for,  a  short  time  before  you 
came,  I  saw  him  rushing,  bewilder¬ 
ed,  just  as  you  describe  him,  from 
the  house- door,  and  he  did  not  even 
notice  me.” 

Barbara,  after  thanking  her  friend 
for  her  consolatory  information,  slunk 
up  stairs,  though  rather  pale ;  hut, 
while  undressing  herself,  she  had  not 
courage  to  look  into  the  mirror,  for 
fear  of  seeing  the  horrid  abomination 
lurking  behind  her  shoulders;  and 
when  she  extinguished  the  lamp,  she 
sighed  with  a  heavy  heart,  “  Alas ! 
that  I  should  have  trusted  to  cousin 
Susan,  and  her  wicked  advices  !” 

The  moon  was  shining  brightly 
in  her  course,  when  the  poor  dis¬ 
tracted  Lorenz  returned  in  compo¬ 
sure  to  his  but.  As  be  had  not  seen 
Margaret  all  day,  every  thing  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  ineixplicably  confused, 
and  almost  bent  upon  thwarting  nis 
wishes.'*  In  the  twilight,  be  had 
thrown  all  into  disorder, — his  chair, 
and  table,  and  stool,  and  bottles,  and 
plates  ;  but  as  the  moon-beams 
streaming  forth,  he  again  arranged 
his  little  furniture,  and  began  to 


denly  did  the  enemy  rush  upon  the  sing  a  plaintive  air. 

slumbering  town!  Lorenz  Falk  Young  citizens,  who  were  tossing 

fought  like  a  lion ;  so  did  all  his  the  Elbe-bridge,  stapped, 
comrades ;  and  if  be  was  chargeable  him  with  emotion  ;  maidens,  in 
with  any  oversight,  he  atoned  for  it  adjacent  houses,  listened  behind  e 
with  his  blood.  He  was  found  balf-(^ned  windows,  and  wipe® 
among  the  slain,  under  the  smoking  their  eyes.  ^  * 

rafters  of  shattered  houses.  The  Next  morning,  cousin  Suwn  ca 

deep  gash  on  hia  head  was  at  last  to  Barbara,  and  asked  to  . 
cur^,  but  his  understanding  had  issue  of  the  experiment.  As 
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now  heard  nothing  but  bitter  impre-  mily  to  some  select  entertainment. 
Lutions  on  the  wicked  enterprise,  and  When  they  passed  in  a  splendid  car- 
learned,  by  degrees,  bow  horribly  it  riage,  or  in  some  festal  procession, 
liad  terminated,  she  began  to  inveigh  through  the  more  than  half-desola- 
against  poor  Alargaret,  and  impute  ted  streets,  many  a  pale-faced  citizen 
to  her  the  disappointment  of  the  san-  would  gaze  after  them,  and  shake 
guiiie  hopes  into  which  her  young  his  head,  and  think,  that  such  mis- 
coasin  had  been  seduced.  “  No,”  idaced  revelry  could  not  come  to  a 
said  she  ;  “  the  shape  must  just  have  happy  end.  llarbara,  however,  was 
been  on  the  point  of  entering, — the  not  disturbed  by  such  considerations, 
lujst  polished  of  all  the  cavaliers  you  or  by  the  silent  tear  that  gushed  into 
saw  in  Vienna  ;  whereupon  the  envi-  Margaret’s  eyes  whenever  she  hap- 
ous  Margaret  hounds  her  mad  sweet-  pened  to  meet  the  haughty  Count's 
heart  upon  you  ;  for  how  could  the  betrothed ;  and  cousin  Susan  used 
poor  ideot  otherwise  have  come  di-  to  smile,  and  whisjKjr  into  Itarbara’s 
rectly  to  your  room  ?  and  he,  for-  ear,  “  that  springs  from  envy.” 
sooth,  drives  away  the  image  of  him  'I  he  few  hours  that  she  could  spare 
who  is  ap|K)intcd  by  the  stars  to  be  from  the  Count  were  dedicated  to 
your  husband.”  the  old  sybil  who  had  predicted  her 

Cotfee-grounds,  and  a  book  of  present  good  fortune  ;  she  even  join- 
gcomancy,  were  then  put  in  requisi-  e<l  with  her  on  one  occasion  in  a  loud 
tion,  and  it  was  just  the  handsomest  laugh,  when  they  saw  poor  Lorenz 
knight  in  Vienna  that  Barbara  ap-  Falk,  in  his  q^uiet,  inoftensivc  inad- 
jicared  to  he  destined  for ;  and  she  ness,  approach  at  the  usual  hour, 
iiad  actually  seen,  and  had  in  her  and  kindly  greet  Margaret  as  she 
mind,  such  a  one  as  cousin  Susan  stood  by  the  door.  “  Do  not  be 
<lt‘scribcd.  Of  course,  poor  Magaret  afraid.  Miss  Margaret,”  cried  Barba- 
was  from  that  time  regarded  with  ra  ;  “I  will  not  cozen  you  of  your 
great  aversion ;  and  the  cheerful  enviable  lover.”  Margaret  instantly 
nuetings  over  the  distaff  came  still  entered  the  house,  and  as  she  buried 
sooner  to  an  end,  as  the  first  flowers  her  face  in  her  mother’s  lap,  she 
were  starting  at  the  call  of  the  spring,  melted  into  tears.  “  Be  at  rest,  my 
Cousin  Susan’s  prediction  appear-  poor  child,”  said  the  old  woman  ; 
rd,  meanwhile,  on  the  fair  road  to  “  when  we  think  that  our  heart  will 
I'ulfihnent.  One  fine  bright  spring-  break  under  the  discipline  of  our 
day,  Barbara  had  accompanied  her  heavenly  Father,  his  smile,  a  rain- 
parents  to  a  delightful  wood  near  bow  through  tears,  is  secretly  rising 
the  city,  and  they  discovered  a  grace-  upon  us,  with  its  rich  promises.” 
ful  cavalier  asleep  under  a  linden-  Soon  afterwards,  a  thunder-cloud 
tree ;  he  had  wrapped  round  his  appeared  to  threaten  the  happiness 
kand  the  bridle  of  his  noble  steed  ;  of  the  voluptuaries.  One  evening, 
^inl  Barbara  turned  aside  with  a  at  a  very  late  hour,  the  Count  cainc 
blush,  fur  slie  saw  too  plainly  that  running  to  the  house  without  his 
it  was  the  handsome  knight  who  hat  and  mantle ;  he  knocked  again 
Us^'d  to  ride  past  her  window  in  Vi-  and  again,  with  redoubled  violence, 
tuna.  The  youth  awaked,  hut  the  hut  as  no  one  heard  him  in  the  upper 
blood  gushed  into  his  cheeks  when  rooms,  he  at  last  beat  against  the 
be  beheld  Barbara:  with  graceful  window-shutters  of  Margaret’s  mo- 
^nility  he  sprang  up,  and  conducted  ther.  The  worthy,  caref  ul  matron, 
biinself  towards  her  parents  in  the  went  herself  to  open  the  door,  as  she 
juost  ingratiating  manner  j  and  before  was  unwilling  to  give  an  opportunity 
bis  retinue  arrived,  and  threw,  with  to  the  reprobate,  for  his  foreign  ac- 
ibcir  varied  grandeur,  new  attrac-  cent  had  already  discovered  him,  of 
tions  over  their  blooming  and  elegant  speaking,  even  as  he  passed,  to  her 
wd,  he  bad  already  obtained  per-  mild,  beautiful  daughter.  Her  me- 
tnission  to  visit  the  house  of  the  vain  ritorious  precaution  was  at  this  time, 
citizen  whenever  he  chose.  however,  unnecessary.  Foaming, 

t'or  many  months  after  this,  Bar-  the  Count  rushed  Mst  the  old  wo- 
barag  life  was  spent  amidst  pomp  man,  and  so  little  did  ho  seem  dis- 
jud  magnificence.  Either  the  ricn  posed  to  indulge  in  sidelong  glances, 
Lcunt  banqueted  in  her  father’s  that  he  would  evidently  have  disre- 
bouse,  or  bad  invited  the  whole  fa-  garded,  in  haste  so  reckless,  the  first 
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beauty  in  Germany.  •  Above,  there 
arose  a  great  uproar.  They  heard  the 
(/ouiit  whetting  his  sword  against 
the  walls  and  doors  of  the  passage, 
and  Barbara  weeping  bitterly,  and 
calling  out  to  her  bridegroom  not  to 
despair ;  then  her  father  spoke  some 
liarsh  and  violent  words.  About 
an  hour  afterwards,  quietness  was 
restored.  The  Count  came  down 
stairs  with  a  heavy  bag  of  money 
under  his  arm,  smiling  and  bowing ; 
Barbara's  mother  lighted  him  to 
the  door,  and  made  a  confused  and 
elaborate  apology  for  the  disturban-^ 
ces. 

In  a  few  days,  the  whole  town 
knew  what  had  happened.  The 
(yount  had  been  unfortunate  at  play 
with  some  gambling  strangers,  and 
he  had  pledged  his  word  of  honour 
that  he  would  discharge  his  debt  in¬ 
stantly.  His  intended  father-in-law 
had  been  almost  compelled,  by  the 
joint  intercessions  of  mother  and 
bride,  to  assist  in  saving  him  from 
ignominy  and  despair  ;  but  for  some 
time  afterwards  the  revellers  were  at 
rest, — the  Count  appeared  humble 
and  silent, — and  Barbara  laughed  no 
more  when  Lorenz  Falk,  with  his 
melancholy,  distressful  salutations, 
passed  by  Margaret’s  window. 

But  every  thing  was  soon  changed. 
Ample  remittances  were  despatched 
from  the  Count's  estates ;  and  Bar¬ 
bara’s  father  received  the  money  he 
had  lent,  with  great  interest,  and 
splendid  presents  besides.  The  fes¬ 
tivities  were  renewetl,  and  had  come 
to  a  height  the  evening  before  Bar¬ 
bara's  marriage.  Margaret  being 
disturbed,  as  well  as  her  mother,  by 
the  deafening  clamour  in  their  other¬ 
wise  peaceable  habitation,  they  had 
withdrawn  together  to  the  corn-helds. 
There,  under  the  stars  that  praised 
him,  the  matron  had  hung  with  joy, 
and  expatiated,  in  affecting  language, 
on  the  goodness  of  God,  who  had 
blessed  the  ripening  harvest.  Mar¬ 
garet  culled  a  nosegay  of  beautiful 
ffowers,  and  she  also  returned  home 
in  peace  of  heart.  But  when  she 
heard  the  sounds  of  the  cornet  and 
the  trumi)et  swelling  from  the  win¬ 
dows  of  the  bride,  she  felt  as  if  the 
kindliness  of  her  heart  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  contract.  Her  mother  look- 
vi\  on  her,  and  said,  with  a  shake  of 
the  head,  “  Ah  !  Margaret,  I  hope 
something  akin  to  that  wicked  spirit. 


envy,  may  not 'be  nestling  in  your 
heart,  otherwise  so  pure.”  “’({(hI 
forbid,  dear  mother  !”  said  the  maid, 
en.  “  My  feelings  are  not  disturb¬ 
ed  on  my  own  account,  but  on  Bar¬ 
bara's.  A  fearful  misgiving  has  for 
weeks  almost  tortured  me  to  death.” 

ATill  you  make  a  trial  of  yourself?” 
replied  her  mother.  Go  immedi¬ 
ately  up,  and  present  your  flowers  to 
the  Count’s  bride ;  modestly  and 
submissively  wait  at  the  door  till  she 
throw  upon  you  and  your  trifling 
gift  a  favourable  look,  and  if  you 
can  do  all  this  with  unruffled,  cha¬ 
ritable  feelings,  then  you  are  safe 
from  infection.”  **  Mother  of  my 
heart,”  said  Margaret,  “  cheerfully 
will  1  obey  you ;  but  consider  that 
poor  Lorenz  will  soon  come  up  the 
street,  and  if  I  do  not  return  his  salu¬ 
tations  from  the  door  or  window,  he 
is  thrown  into  disorder.  You  know 


that  too  well.”  **  ^Vhy,”  said  the 
old  woman,  **  let  him  try  to  shift 
without  you  for  once.  Such  obsta¬ 
cles  the  evil  one  always  suggests 
whenever  we  are  disposed  to  a  useful 
trial.  In  the  Lord’s  name,  my 


daughter,  go  immediately.” 

Margaret  humbly  obeyed,  and, 
sighing  for  poor  Lorenz  Falk,  she 
went  with  her  flowers  up  stairs. 

In  the  brilliant  saloon  above,  Bar¬ 
bara  was  surveying  the  people  who 
were  admiring,  at  the  doors,  the 
splendour  of  the  festal  preparations ; 
and  she  was  too  attentive  to  every 
thing  that  flattered  her  self-im|wrt- 
ance,  not  to  mark  her  old  friend 
immediately.  She  also  observed 
that  Margaret  wished  to  speak  to 
her,  and  intended  to  present  her 
with  the  nosegay  she  held  in  her 
hand  ;  “  but,”  thought  she,  “jne 
envious,  repining  girl  may  wait ;  so 
firmly  had  cousin  Susan's  poisonous 
insinuations  taken  root  in  a  hear 
once  so  pure  and  kindly.  But  when 
the  bridegroom  sprang  down  t  c 
stairs,  in  order  to  make  such  arrange¬ 
ments,  that  a  musical  band  on  j  le 
outside  might  repeat,  like  an  ecm, 
the  tunes  that  directed  the  dance 
within,  the  bride  thought,  ' 

be  better  to  despatch  the  poor  thing 
that  is  dancing  attendance  upon  in  i 
as  I  have  more  leisure^^now  tha 
may  expect  afterwards  ” 

She  immediately  stepp^I  up 
Margaret,  and,  when  the  o* 

dered  the  flowers  with  a 
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courtesy,  she  said,  Keep  them  for  ceivc  t\ 
yourself,  iVIiss  Margaret.  They  him  so  i 
would  only  destroy  my  dress.  But  In  thi 
take  this  for  your  good  intention.”  It  was  i 
iShe  then  offered  her  a  double  robber 
ducat;  but  Margaret  started  back,  Mounta 
and  motioned,  with  the  flowers,  a  even  int 
refusal  of  the  money.  Ah,  Bar-  off'  vict( 
bara !”  she  exclaimed,  struggling  with  that  he 
sobs  and  tears,  “  Ah,  Barbara  !  how  cible. 
grieved  am  I  for  you  !  Oh,  do  not  youths  i 
give  way  to  excessive  pride,  and  against 
think  still  on  St.  Andrew's  eve !”  ing  triui 
She  then  hastened  dowm  stairs,  co-  with  th( 
vering  her  face  with  her  veil.  The  returnet 
bride  remained  standing  at  the  door,  qiiicknei 
pale  and  motionless.  without 

'I’he  bridegroom  soon  returned  raents. 
home,  almost  as  agitated  as  herself,  same  k 
Lorenz  Falk,  whose  madness  was  same  res 
inflamed  by  Margaret's  unusual  ab-  so  w'as  t 
since,  had  met  him  in  the  street,  and  with  no 
seized  upon  him,  and  shrieked  into  account) 
his  ear,  “  St.  Andrew's  eve !  St.  such  a  1 
Andrew’s  eve  !  it  was  even  thus  on  w'ere  e 
St.  Andrew’s  eve !''  That  night  had  standarc 
been  painfully  impressed  upon  his  town  of 
disordered  senses  ;  for  then,  also,  she  its  ancii 
whom  he  loved  was  not  to  be  seen,  respecte 
A  convulsive  shudder,  like  a  mortal  tion,  tin 
pang,  crept  over  the  ardent  bride-  courage 
groom,  and  yet  he  could  not  account  fler,  she 
for  it  satisfactorily.  Bewildered,  he  the  tow 
tore  himself  from  the  maniac's  grasp,  and  pei 
rushed  up  stairs,  and  sought  to  stifle  But  th 
his  horrible  feelings  by  wine  and  trumpel 
dancing.  But  as  he  was  attempt-  very  sra 
ing,  after  a  waltz,  to  exchange  some  As  he  v 
trifling  words  with  his  pale  bride,  young  c 
one  of  the  company  stepped  up  to  strand, 
them,  and  said  jestingly, — playing  ingly  th 
on  the  superstition  at  that  time  so  other  wj 
prevalent, — “  Did  the  beautiful  pair  robber- 
then  see  each  other  for  the  first  time  name, 
on  St.  Andrew's  eve  With  an  ex-  yourseh 
clamation  of  horror  the  bride  and  ers !''  e 
bridegroom  started  back,  and,  from  beside 
that  moment,  a  sad  misgiving,  like  sioned  i 
a  dark  cloud,  lay  heavy  on  the  fes-  words  g 
live  splendours.  their  h 

Soon  after  the  marriage,  the  Count,  and  th 
with  his  young  wife  and  her  parents,  when  I 
left  the  town  ;  but  Barbara  cast  only  was  on 
indignant  glances  on  her  friend,  who  “  Go  ii 
was  standing  before  the  door  to  see  said  th 
her  depart.  In  the  house,  as  well  have  be 
«« in  the  thinly-inhabited  street,  all  so^  no 
was  again  silent.  Poor  Loren  a  thing  ^ 
I'alk  every  evening  passed  by  at  the  sured,  i 
Usual  hour,  and  never  failed  to  rc-  trumpe 
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completely  restored  me.”  To  this 
he  added  many  excellent  and  sen¬ 
sible  observations,  which  fully  con¬ 
vinced  them  that  his  understanding 
had  actually  returned  ;  and  they  did 
not  even  hesitate  to  place  themselves 
under  the  waving  banner,  ^with  him 
at  their  head. 

As  they  proceeded,  the  strength  of 
the  party  was  every  moment  increas¬ 
ed,  by  people  who,  at  first,  merely 
wished  to  inquire  what  the  maniac 
Lorenz  could  be  doing ;  but  when 
they  learned,  from  the  testimony  of 
his  companions,  and  from  his  own 
inspiriting  addresses,  the  w’onderful 
change  which  had  been  produced 
upon  him,  they  found  themselves 
unable  to  quit  his  side.  The  band 
of  volunteers  at  last  presented  them¬ 
selves  before  the  fathers  of  the  city  ; 
and  here  Lorenz  Falk,  with  amiable 
humility,  told  how  his  senses  had 
abandoned  him,  when  the  terrible 
thought,  that  he  was  chargeable 
with  the  ruin  of  his  father-land, 
rushed  upon  his  mind ;  and  how 
light  and  strength  had  returned  to 
him,  when  he  heard  the  proclama¬ 
tion,  enjoining  all  to  attempt  some¬ 
thing  for  the  liberties  and  peace  of 
fellow-citizens  and  countrymen.  The 
young  men  demanded  him,  with 
loud  acclamations,  for  their  leader 
against  the  bloody  Wiirfler.  The 
council,  overcome  with  joyful  as¬ 
tonishment,  willingly  complied  with 
the  proposal ;  and  Lorenz  Falk,  in 
full  martial  attire,  attended  with  the 
cheers  and  good  wishes  of  tire  people, 
soon  marched  at  the  head  of  his 
troops  past  Margaret's  door,  and 
bowed  to  her  as  he  passed.  Her 
heart,  which  had  never  disowned 
him,  in  the  wandering  visions  of 
phrenry,  met  with  a  full  return  of 
its  love,  now  that  he  was  crowned 
with  pomp  and  splendour.  She 
hastened  into  her  little  room  to  offer 
up  thanks  to  Gotl ;  and  when  she 
returned  with  the  lambent  smile  of 
devotion  on  her  lips,  Do  you  see, 
child,”  said  the  old  matron,  “  how 
wisely  He  knows  to  gather  what  has 
gone  astray  ?” 

A  few  days  afterwards,  there  ar¬ 
rived  a  dreadful  report,  that  the  wild 
Wiirfler  had  enticed  those  who  had 
marched  against  him  into  the  wildest 
part  of  the  mountain,  and  had  there 


destroyed  them.  All  the  town  was 
thrown  into  dismay.  But  Margaret’s 
heart  beat  calmly: — “  I  cannot 
think,"  she  said,  “  that  the  blessed 
God  has  so  miraculously  restored 
him,  merely  in  order  that  he  might 
be  defeated !”  and  with  internal  se¬ 
renity  she  continued  to  perform  her 
domestic  duties  as  usual,  so  that  she 
gave  her  mother  real  pleasure.  Soon 
afterwards,  with  the  first  misty  rays 
of  dawn,  the  sound  of  joyous  mar¬ 
tial  music  struck  upon  the  ear  of  the 
early- waked  Margaret.  Blushing, 
like  the  fair  morning  itself,  she  has¬ 
tened  to  the  window,  and  beheld— 
Lorenz  Falk  approaching,  in  all  the 
pon)p  of  victory.  In  front  of  him 
was  borne  a  curious  sword,  and  a 
long  spiral  helmet,  which  a  power¬ 
ful  blow  had  dyed  with  blood,  and 
almost  shattered  to  pieces.  A  herald 
announced,  “  that  these  were  the 
arms  of  the  bloody  Wiirfler,— that 
the  brave  young  captain  had  wrested 
them  from  him  with  his  own  hand, 
— that  the  grim  -robber  had  then 
rushed  in  despair  over  a  ledge  of 
rocks, — that  the  whole  of  his  band 
had  been  either  taken  prisoners,  or 
cut  down,  or  dashed  to  pieces,  and 
that  the  neighbourhootl  was  now  se¬ 
cure  from  all  danger  !”  Loudly  did 
the  people  shout,  and  Lorenz  Falk 
bowed  to  those  around  him,  even 
more  handsomely  and  more  joyfully 
than  when  he  inarched  into  the 
field. 

Honoured  by  all  his  fellow-citi¬ 
zens,  the  young  mat:  was  presented, 
a  few  weeks  afterwards,  with  a 
senator's  golden  chain.  He  then 
rebuilt  his  house,  which  had  been 
burned  down,  on  the  Elbe- strand ; 
and  conducted  Margaret  to  it  as  his 
wife,  amid  the  tearful  blessings  of 
her  mother. 

The  married  pair  had  lived  to¬ 
gether  for  two  years  in  happing 
and  unanimity,  and  the  heart  of  the 
old  woman  was  filled  with  joy  as 
often  as  she  went  to  see  them ;  ^ 
she  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  give 
up  her  own  house.  AlsoMargaril 
had  presented  her  delighted  husband 
with  a  beautiful  boy.  The  amiab  e 
woman  was  sitting,  one  mild  even¬ 
ing,  before  the  door,  awaiting  ‘ 
return  of  her  Lorenz,  who  had  ^ 
out  on  the  town's  business.  A 
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child  was  playing  at  her  feet.  A  and  received  the  stranger  cheerfully 
sorry  vehicle,  covered  with  retl  tent-  and  hospitably, 
cloth,  and  drawn  by  one  lean  horse.  Under  the  influence  of  retirement 
rittlcd  slowly  over  the  ill-repaired  and  affectionate  attention,  IJarbara's 
pavement.  The  boy,  delighting,  like  cheeks  bloomed  once  more,  —  her 
his  father,  in  horses  and  all  that  per-  eyes  began  to  glisten  anew, — and 
laintd  to  them,  crept  towards  it ;  the  amiable  light-heartedness  which 
his  mother  sprang  up  in  terror,  and  had  formerly  brought  misfortunes 
while  she  w'as  carrying  her  dear  upon  her,  now  assisted  her  to  forget 
child  to  the  side  of  the  street,  half-  these  misfortunes.  Jhit  others  were 
caressing,  half-chiding  him,  she  besetting  her  steps.  Her  heart  was 
threw  a  cursory  glance  on  the  vein-  goreil,  whenever  she  looked  upon  the 
cle,  and  it  was  just  stopping  at  her  noble,  the  intelligent,  the  universal- 
door.  Margaret  was  so  shocked,  ly-respected  Lorenz  Falk,  as  he  sat 
that  she  almost  sunk  to  the  ground  opposite  her  at  table,  or  by  her  side 
with  the  child  in  her  arms ;  for  the  in  the  private  circle ;  for  she  could 
pale  face  which,  shaded  wdth  a  deep-  not  divest  herself  of  the  thought 
mourning  veil,  peered  from  the  that  he  was  destined  for  her.  It 
linen  cover,  was  that  of  her  old  was  he  who  had  entered  the  room, 
friend  Barbara, — she  who  was  once  on  St.  Andrew's  eve,  as  her  promised 
so  proud  and  so  cheerful.  Noble  husband ;  and  only  an  incompre- 
Countess,"  said  Margaret,  with  a  hensible  blindness,  which  was  at 
low  courtesy,  how  do  I  see  you  best  to  be  charged  upon  magic,  had 
here,  and  with  such  an  equipage  V*  deprived  her  of  him.  She  did  not 
hut  Barbara,  with  weeping*  eyes,  omit  any  opportunity  of  throwing 
descended  from  the  conveyance ;  and  out  such  thoughts  in  the  form  of 
as  Margaret  observed  that  she  had  jests,  and  was  particularly  studious 
some  secret  to  confide,  she  conducted  to  conduct  herself  in  the  most  agfee- 
hcr  hastily  into  the  house,  command-  able  manner,  and  with  the  utmost 
ing  her  servants  to  unload  the  little  elegance.  It  could  not  be  denied, 
baggage,  and  to  satisfy  the  demands  too,  that  the  unobtrusive  Margaret, 
of  the  driver.  although  she  might  be  considered 

Long  and  dismal  was  the  tale  of  handsomer  than  Barbara,  frequently 
woe  which  Barbara  had  to  unfold,  appeared  to  disadvantage  upon  com- 
In  Vienna  the  Count  had  sunk  parison  with  her ;  and  Lorenz  often 
deeper  and  deeper  into  all  the  mi-  fixed  his  eyes  involuntarily  on  the 
wrics  of  gaming  and  drinking,  and  attractive  stranger.  Barbara  obser- 
when  he  had  exhausted  his  whole  ved  this ;  and  though  she  thought 
fortune,  and  Barbara's  dowry,  he  there  was  no  ill  in  it,  she  was  sccrct- 
Jthsconded,  and  was  now  roaming,  ly  very  well  contented.  But  the 
according  to  report,  in  utter  despera-  brave  Lorenz  Falk  was  not  content- 
tion.  Sorrow  had  brought  her  pa-  ed  ;  and  he  did  what,  in  such  cir- 
rents  to  a  premature  grave  ;  and  she  cumstances,  all  should  do, — he  kept 
bad  contrived  to  return,  though  with  at  a  distance  from  danger.  It  was 
much  difficulty,  to  Magdeburg,  re-  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  this 
lying  solely  on  the  good  feelings  of  a  honourable  conduct  occasioned  the 
friend  once  despised.  God  be  loss  of  many  a  happy  hour  to  the 
praised  and  thanked,  Barbara,  that  family,  and  the  ladies  were  almost 
you  have  arrived  here  in  safety  I"  always  left  alone  with  the  child  in 
8aid  Margaret,  and  she  immediately  the  lengthening  winter  nights,  while 
prepared  for  her  a  handsome  room  Lorenz  was  quite  exhausting  his 
in  the  upper  storey,  taking  care  to  constitution  in  the  service  of  the 
render  it  as  agreeable  and  comfort-  town,  with  the  view  of  expelling 
able  as  she  could,  in  order  that  her  from  his  mind  all  idle  thoughts, 
friend  might  be  happy  in  her  house,  At  last  Christmas,  dear  and  bless-' 
and  contented  to  stay.  ed  Christmas,  ^preached.  A  weih- 

When  Lorenz  Falk  returned,  and  nachtslust  (a  Cnristroas  feast)  was 
beard  of  his  new  inmate,  he  seemed  to  be  prepar^  for  the  child's  amuse- 
not  to  be  altogether  pleased  ;  but,  ment,  and  before  it  all  troubles  and 
ever  ready  to  do  what  is  right,  he  deceitful  thoughts  vanished  from  the 
injojcdiately  commanded  his  feelings,  father.  He  now  delighted  in  home. 
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and  liis  mind  was  bright  and  clear, 
like  a  stream  at  noon-day,  pure  and 
tinted  with  “  heaven’s  own  blue.” 
Barbara,  on  the  contrary,  frequent¬ 
ly  retired  from  the  social  circle, 
with  feelings  not  a  little  hurt ;  but 
Lorenz,  in  the  fulness  of  his  domes¬ 
tic  joy,  did  not  appear  to  notice  her 
absence.  One  afternoon,  the  child 
had  been  sent  over  to  its  grandmother, 
and  the  happy  parents  were  busily 
employed  in  gilding  the  apples  and 
nuts  which  were  designed  to  glitter 
at  the  approaching  festival  between 
the  lights  of  the  green  Christmas- 
tree  :  Barbara,  too,  was  accompany¬ 
ing  her  harp  with  a  sweet  song,  and 
they  were  listening  to  her.  Deject¬ 
edly,  she  placed  the  instrument  in  a 
corner,  and,, with  winged  speed,  has¬ 
tened  up  to  her  chamber. 

As  she  sat  alone  in  the  dusky 
room,  while  night  was  gathering  over 
the  windows,  her  thoughts  reverted 
to  years  long  past,  and  she  almost 
felt  as  if  she  had  reason  to  expect 
every  moment  an  old  acquaintance, 
who  was  to  produce  a  wonderful 
change  on  her  whole  being  and  cir¬ 
cumstances.  She  at  last  recollected 
that  this  was  St.  Andrew’s  eve,  the 
anniversary  of  that  day  when  the 
noble  Lorenz  Falk  had  appeared 
before  her  so  unhappy  and  so  de¬ 
ranged.  Transported  into  a  sudden 
gush  of  tears,  she  buried  her  face  in 
her  hands,  and  exclaimed,  “He  was 
mine — he  was  destined  for  me.!” 

And  hark !  the  stair-case  echoed 
with  the  sound  of  footsteps,  really 
and  truly, — they  were  heavy  and 
firm,  like  a  man  s, — the  door  creak¬ 
ed, — a  face  peered  into  the  room. 

Barbara  might  be  rather  said  to 
be  dead  than  alive.  Every  thing 
from  that  moment  appeared  to  be  a 
repetition,  only  a  far  more  hideous 
one,  and  a  fulfilment  of  the  terrible 
prophecy.  .In  his  lean,  up- raised 
hand,  the  monster  now  carried  a  lan¬ 
tern,  — a  light  from  it  fell  uj>on 
his  horrid  shaggy  hair,  his  madly- 
rolling  eyes,  and  his  foaming  lips. 

Art  thou  my  bride  ?*'  he  exclaim¬ 
ed,  opening  his  mouth  convulsively. 
But  instead  of  hopping  and  running 
about  her,  like  Lorenz  Falk  on  St. 
Andrew's  ere,  this  more  horrible  visi¬ 
tant,  singing  and  laughing  most  hide¬ 
ously,  lifted  her  up,  and  bore  her  to 
the  door.  Barbara  uttered  a  scream 


of  anguish,  which  brought  forth  her 
brave  landlord.  The  monster,  quit¬ 
ting  his  prey,  now  atUcked  Lorenz 
with  fury  ;  but  the  latter  soon  per¬ 
ceived  that  he  had  to  cope  vfith  in¬ 
censed  madness,  and  must  of  neces¬ 
sity  fall  before  it.  With  a  half- 
stifled  voice  he  called  upon  his  ser¬ 
vants  to  assist  him.  After  many 
struggles,  they  gained  the  mastery 
over  the  frantic  stranger,  and  bound, 
and  threw  him — for  he  had  now 
fainted — on  a  servant’s  bed.  But 
when  all  the  people  of  the  house 
were  gazing  upon  him  with  looks  of 
curiosity,  and  the  glimmering  light 
fell  upon  his  wild  countenance,  pale 
as  death,  Lorenz  Falk,  shuddering, 
commanded  every  one  to  leave  the 
room.  All  obeyed  him  except  Bar- 
barba ;  she  remained  alone  with  him 
and  the  horrible  prisoner. 

“  My  lady,”  said  Lorenz,  after  a 
pause,  “  depart  before  he  revives, 
for  bis  revival  will  be  terrible.” 
“  Lorenz,”  she  replied,  with  deep 
and  altogether  unusual  solemnity, 
“  it  would  be  more  proper  that  you 
should  leave  him  than  I,  for  you 
do  not  know  this  man.” 

“  Well  do  1  know  him,”  said  Lo¬ 
renz  ;  “  it  is  the  bloody  ^V  iirtler, 
whom  I  conquered  in  the  Hartz- 
mountains.” 

Barbara  became  pale,  and  a  visible 
shudder  passed  over  her.  At  last, 
she  said  with  a  deep  sigh,  I  might 
easily  have  conceived  it  would  be 
thus :  yes,  I  knew  it,  already  in  con¬ 
fident  anticipation.  But  when  1  am 
told  it  so  explicitly,  the  intelligence 
crushes  my  heart,  for  you  must  know, 
Herr  Lorenz  Falk,  that  in  the  bloody 
^Furfler  I  recognise  the  Count,  my 
unfortunate  husband.  Alas,  the 
prediction  is  now  completely  fulnl- 
led.”  ^  , 

Barbara  never  moved  from  mC 

maniac’s  side.  Compunction  for  her 
multiplied  offences  appeared  sudden¬ 
ly  to  have  rushed  upon  her,  but,  a 

the  same  time,  the  full  feeling  of  Ikt 
duty.  Lorenz  Falk,  in  all  this,  re¬ 
cognised  a  mysterious  finger-ma*’  ^ 
a  saving  warning,  from 
with  humble  gratitude,  he 
an  hospital,  and  conducted  the 
happy  Count  thither  as  ns 
nurseling.  Poor  Barbara  , 
scruple  to  become  the  superin 
ant  of  the  iustitution  * 
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years  afterwards,  on  St.  Andrew's  lived  lonp  and  happy  together.  With 
[ve,  the  Cloiint  departed  to  the  invi-  their  little  ones,  they  often  visited 
sihle  world,  in  a  inoinent  of  lightand  the  hospital,  and  brought  from  it 
hope.  She  continued,  however,  faith-  feelings  of  solemnity  and  devotion; 
fill  to  the  solemn  otHce  she  had  behind  them,  liowever,  there  remain- 
iiitered  upon,  and  was  honoured  far  ed  the  bright  beams  of  a  blessing 
and  wide,  in  town  and  country,  un-  which  had  already  risen  to  refresh 
der  the  name  of  the  kind  Lady  liar-  Lady  Barbara  in  her  toilsome,  pious 
bara.  Lorenz  and  Margaret,  on  the  occupations. 

contrary,  had  many  children,  and  Mortimer  Goldsmith. 


For  reasons  with  which  most  of  appropriately,  but  rather  inelegantly 
our  readers  are  acquainted,  and  which  denominated,)  are  now  fairly  sapped 
it  is  unnecessary  to  explain  to  others  in  their  foundations ;  and  as  these 
of  them,  we  looked  forward  with  afforded  the  only  refuge  from  public 
considerable  interest  to  the  publica-  indignation  to  the  wretched  minions 
tiou  of  the  present  Number  of  this  who  advocated  every  species  of  abuse, 
.lournal.  We  have  not  found  our-  heaped  on  a  too-patient  country  by 
selves  very  much  out  in  our  calcula-  their  masters,  it  is  now'  to  Ixjexpect- 
tions  as  to  the  materials  of  which  it  ed  that,  with  the  approaching  total 
is  composed,  or  the  style  in  which  downfal  of  these  fortresses  of  tyran- 
these  have  been  presented  to  the  ny,  the  reptiles  nourished  in  them 
public.  With  the  exception  of  two  will  either  be  totally  destroyed,  or 
or  three  elegant  and  learned  articles,  reduced  to  deserved  insignificance, 
chiefly  of  a  literary  cast,  this  Num-  We  jpeak  thus,  not  with  the  least 
ber  may  be  said  to  consist  of  the  out-  expectation  that  what  we  say  can 
pourings  of  a  school  of  theological  have  any  effect  on  the  creatures  to 
bigots,  by  whom  the  reformed  church  which  we  refer,  for  it  is  always  of 
of  England  is  disgraced  ;  and  of  the  the  nature  of  stupidity  and  insolence 
ignorant  ravings  of  an  antiquated  to  be  blind  and  deaf ;  but  we  do  so 
class  of  politicians  and  political  cco-  for  the  purpose  of  placing  before  our 
noinists,  which,  finding  itself  dis-  readers  a  statement  of  our  own  firm 
countenanced  by  men  in  power,  who  conviction,  that  the  principles,  and 
were  formerly  its  chief  supporters,  particularly  the  political  principles, 
and  withal  seeing  its  annihilation  which  this  Review  has  all  along  ad- 
rapidly  and  inevitably  approaching,  vocated,  must,  ere  long,  fall  into 
attempts,  with  a  fiend-like  maligni-  utter  contempt,  and,  at  no  distant 
ty,  to  impede,  and,  if  possible,  to  period,  be  heard  of  only  in  the  codes 
stop  the  triumphant  progress  of  a  of  that  most  humane  of  tribunals, 
reformation,  as  signal  and  glorious  the  Inquisition,  or  in  the  practices 
in  the  annals  of  English  policy  as  of  the  free,  enlightened,  and  happy 
was  the  reformation  of  the  fifteenth  Governments  ofTurkey  and  Barbary. 
Century  in  the  extended  annals  of  After  all,  it  is  just  possible  that 
Christianity.  It  is  truly  lamentable  these  politicians,  hy  exercising  some 
to  witness  these  death-throes  of  a  set  of  that  tact  by  which  the  master  of 
of  worn-out  theorists  in  politics  and  their  school  was  often  distinguished, 
legislation.  They  resemble,  from  all  may  lay  aside  part  of  their  over- 
wc  can  conceive  of  the  matter,  the  weening  absurdity,  and  fall  into  the 
‘Icsperate  efforts  made  by  the  jicpish  ranks  of  those  who  regulate  their 
priests  to  support  their  credit  in  the  conduct  on  the  principles  of  expe- 
cyes  of  a  world  beginning  to  see  the  rience  and  common  sense.  \Ve 
light  of  truth,  when  these  priests  put  should  rqjoice  to  see  this  happen; 
ih  practice  the  most  pitiful  engines  for  we  have  no  wish  that  any  class 
ttf  superstition,  now  rendered  power-  of  our  fellow-countrymen  should 
less  by  the  counteracting  force  of  fall  so  far  below  the  rank  of  ordi- 
reason  and  .ridicule.  Ine  strong  nary  mortals,  as  to  be  judged  only 
liolds  of  Castlercaghisra  (as  the  late  fit  for  an  asylum  of  imbeciles.  That 
system  of  inisrulins  coxcombry  was  this  is  the  consummation  to  which* 
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they  are  fast  hastening,  we  think  we 
can  predict  with  as  nmch  certainty,  as 
that  a  young  girl  will  become  an  old 
woman  if  she  lives  to  become  an  oc¬ 
togenarian. 

When  we  say  this  much  of  the 
Political  principles  of  the  lleview, 
we  need  not  mince  the  matter  re¬ 
garding  what  may  properly  be  called 
its  Ecclesiastical  principles.  That  it 
should  defend  the  abominably  op¬ 
pressive  exaction  of  tithes  on  the 
gross  produce  of  the  soil,  is  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  surprising,  wdien 
we  are  made  aware  that  its  pages  are 
as  open  to  the  sophistries  of  selBsh 
and  interested  priests  as  the  fields  of 
England  are  to  their  merciless  and 
oppressive  intrusions.  Priests,  or 
the  hired  advocates  of  priests,  seem 
to  rest  upon  this  Review  like  a  per¬ 
fect  incubus.  It  may  happen,  how¬ 
ever,  as  accounting  partly  for  tins 
circumstance,  that  as  the  hierarchy 
of  England  are  the  chief  payers  for 
the  wide-spread  copies  of  this  Re¬ 
view,  they  suppose  themselves  to 
have  the  best  right  to  fill  its  pages 
with  their  pestilent,  seff-seekinfr  dia¬ 
tribes.  Let  us  not,  however,  be  too 
severe  upon  the  poor  parsons.  It  is 
natural  for  them  to  plead  that  they 
are  entitled,, /are  divtno,  to  draw  the 
substantial  fruits  of  this  world  from 
those  who  possess  them,  in  return 
for  the  promises  which  they  hold  out 
to  sinful  mortals  of  a  benignant 
share  of  the  good  things  of  the  next. 
We  do  not  quarrel  with  them  for 
drawing  upon  the  ready-currency  of 
this  world  for  these  purposes,  pro¬ 
vided  those  drawn  upon  are  willing 
to  honour  the  drafts  ;  but  we  object, 
and  must  ever  object  to  the  doc¬ 
trine,  as  debasing  to  religion  as  it  is 
to  its  ministers,  that  they  must  be 
supix)rted  by  a  conipulsort/  provision, 
drawn  from  the  industry  of  their 
fellow-countrymen. 

In  a  word,  we  object  to  the  slavish 
doctrines,  both  in  respect  to  politics 
and  religion,  which  it  is  the  uniform 
purpose  of  this  Review  to  support. 
And  if  we  object  to  it  in  point  of 
]H)litics  and  religion,  we  have  a  far 
deeper  antipathy  to  it  in  point  of  po¬ 
litical  economy.  The  redoubtable 
Southey  no  longer,  it  is  true,  tells 
us,  with  an  unblushing  effrontery, 
tliat  the  more  heavily  taxed  a  nation 
is,  the  more  happy  it  must  be,  or. 
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that  whatever  is  wrung  from  the 
resources  of  a  people,  to  pay  unneces¬ 
sary  and  extravagant  establishments 
at  home  and  abroad,  returns  to  these 
same  people  in  refreshing  streams  of 
happiness  and  profit.  The  poor, 
but  laborious  doctor,  has  been  silen¬ 
ced,  and  most  properly  silenced,  as  a 
writer  on  Political  Economy,  in  the 
pages  of  the  Quarterly  Review ;  but 
instead  of  the  puerile  absurdities 
which  this  poetical  economist  con¬ 
trived  to  void  in  the  course  of  his 
“  outpourings,”  we  have  now  no¬ 
thing  but  the  deplorable  niaiseries 
with  which  the  pages  of  a  notorious 
contemporary  of  our  own  has  chosen 
of  late  to  harrass  its  too  indulgent 
readers.  Indeed,  we  discover  plain¬ 
ly,  in  the  three  articles  of  the  Review 
which  refer  to  subjects  within  the 
domain  of  Political  Economy,  the 
same  degree  of  profound  ignorance 
of  facts  and  principles,  the  same 
contempt  for  all  the  lessons  of  expe¬ 
rience,  and  the  same  disregard  for 
truth  and  sound  reasoning,  which 
we  observe  as  characterizing  all  the 
pitiful  opponents  of  the  present 
Administration, — an  Administration 
which,  in  spite  of  the  contemptuous 
taunts  with  which  it  has  been  assail¬ 
ed,  has  carried  the  torch  of  philo¬ 
sophy  into  the  dark  intricacies  of  a 
delusive  system  in  the  affairs  of  agri¬ 
culture,  of  manufactures,  and  espe¬ 
cially  of  commerce. 

But  we  are  perhaps  indulging  too 
far  in  these  general  observations. 
Let  us  look  somewhat  more  narrow¬ 
ly  into  the  stuff  of  which  this  Nuni- 
ber  of  the  Review  is  composed. 
M^ith  the  few  exceptions  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded,  we  shall 
find  it  vapid  satis  superque.  B  hy, 
in  the  name  of  common  sense,  has 
the  editor  plagued  his  readers  with 
more  than  thirty  mortal  pages  on  the 
memoirs  of  the  silly  and  faithru 
Samuel  Pepys,  Esq.  F.  R*  S.,  an 
Secretary  to  the  Admiralty 
reigns  of  Charles  11.  and  James  1  • 
Every  body,  who  has  had  access  to 
read  even  a  tenth- day- old  torn  an 
dirty  newspaper  for  the  last 
months,  has  read,  till  he  has  been 
almost  sickened,  about  this 
roan,  the  insignificant  fawner 
royalty  and  nobUity,  the  fancier 
silk  coats  and  pretty  actres^?  * 
the  profound  admirer  of  his  o 
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wife,  as  well  as  of  black  patches  and  themselves  must  be  denied  and  vili- 
tine  music.  If  this  had  occurred  to  fled,  let  other  more  insinuating  ine- 
tlie  editor,  we  should  have  conceived  thods  than  the  present  be  put  into 
that,  notwithstanding  the  bamboozle-  practice  for  that  purpose.  We  may 
ineiit  in  which  he  must  have  found  assure  the  writer  of  this  article,  that, 
himself  entangled,  in  a  first  attempt  scholar  as  he  is,  and  wise  as  he 
to  arrange  the  articles  of  a  ^et  of  thinks  himself  to  be,  it  will  be  long 
hungry  contributors,  he  would  either  ere  he,  or  Mr  Mitford  either,  will 
have  rejected  this  altogether,  or  cur-  succeed  in  persuading  the  people  of 
tailed  it,  without  a  pang  of  mercy  England,  that  the  House  of  Corn- 
reaching  his  heart.  If  either  John  mons  is  no  better  for  the  purposes  of 
Murray,  or  the  new  editor  of  the  an  efficient  government,  than  a  rab- 
Ileview,  expect  it  to  live  beyond  the  ble  of  the  Athenian  populace  sit- 
next  six  months,  let  them  assume  ting  as  a  deliberative  assembly ;  or 
the  obstinacy  of  mules  whenever  an  that  an  English  jury  is  as  unfit  for 
attempt  is  made  to  thrust  upon  them  assisting  in  the  administration  of 
stuff  of  so  stale,  and  now  unprofit-  justice,  as  some  of  the  worst  and 
able  a  kind,  as  that  contained  in  the  lowest  inhabilants  of  Athens,  who 
first  article  of  this  Number.  It  is  had  acquired  by  birth  a  right  to  act 
an  intliclion  which  only  a  fifty- Job-  the  part  of  jurors  in  that  republic, 
power  of  patience  can  endure.  But  enough  of  this. 

Of  the  second  article,  which  is  a  The  next  compartment  of  the  Re¬ 
sort  of  quiz  on  the  wanderings  of  view  is  occupied  by  the  productions 
a  worthy,  good-humoured  Yorkshire  of  two  champions  of  the  Church- 
'squire,  we  have  only  to  say,  that  it  militant  of  England.  The  first  is 
is  an  agreeable-enough  sort  of  a  fill-  taken  up  in  shewing  the  respective 
up  for  a  few  empty  pages.  And  in  provinces  of  Reason  and  Revelation, 
reference  to  what  has  been  written  in  a  subject  which  we  had  thought  ex- 
the  following  article  on  Greek  Courts  hausted  several  centuries  ago,  except 
of  Justice,  it  may  be  properly  called  a  as  a  topic  of  clerical  declamation  in 
learned  and  elegantly-written  paper ;  the  pulpit :  and  the  second  fills 
but  one  which,  at  the  same  time,  thirty-five  long  pages,  in  an  appa- 
betrays  the  most  virulent  hostility  to  rently  triumphant  exposure  of  the 
every  species  of  democratic  institu-  puerile  nonsense  and  mummery  con- 
tion.  Through  the  sides  of  the  too-  tained  in  a  late  work,  sent  out  to  the 
often  capricious  Dicasts  of  Athens,  w'orld  by  some  silly  old  w'oman  of  a 
it  is  the  evident  wish  of  the  writer  French  priest,  and  entitled  the  Apo- 
to  wound  all  establishments  connect-  calypse  of  the  Sister  Nativite.  Why 
cJ  with  the  system  of  republics,  were  not  the  old  fool  and  the  en- 
1  be  argument  is,  that  because  some  tranced  sister  allowed  to  go  quietly 
of  the  jurors  in  Ancient  Athens  were  down  to  the  grave  of  oblivion,  with- 
corrupt,  and  disgraced  their  office  out  being  supplied  by  the  Quarterly 
by  manifest  acts  of  injustice,  there-  Reviewers  with  an  extra  winding- 
fore  no  jurors  are  to  be  trusted,  whe-  sheet,  to  save  them  a  little  longer 
ther  in  England  or  America.  Be-  than  was  proper  from  utter  rotten- 
siJes,  it  is  rather  a  singular  thing,  ness  ?  Neither  one  nor  other  of  them 
that,  in  a  grave  treatise  on  the  judi-  deserved  to  be  remembered  even 
cial  establishments  of  Greece,  the  with  contempt,  notwithstanding  all 
t^riter  should  have  recourse  almost  the  commendation  bestowed  upon 
exclusively  for  his  facts  to  the  wri-  them  by  canting  Jesuits,  and  all  the 
ters  of  farces  and  comedies.  Would  vituperation  thrown  upon  them  by 
It  ever  enter  into  the  head  of  any  hot-headed  High  Church  zealots, 
^’lortal,  that  Justice  Shallow  is  the  Perhaps,  however,  we  are  wrong  in 
ffue  archetype  of  the  high-minded,  speaking  thus  of  this  precious  Apo-' 
independent,  and  enlightened  coun-  calypse  of  Sister  Nativite.  The  de- 
tfy  magistracy  of  England  The  testable  absurdities  and  impostmes 
London  Magazine,  for  the  present  of  the  Catholic  superstition  require, 
month,  has  exjiosed  this  poor  artifice  for  the  sake  of  Catnolics  themselves, 
*0  thoroughly,  that  we  deem  it  unne-  to  be  exposed  most  unmercifully  : 
fj'ssary  to  dwell  longer  upon  it.  If  not'  exactly,  however,  in  the  spirit 
the  right  of  the  people  to  govern  which  we  think  lurks  in  many  cor- 
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iiers  of  this  lloview ;  for,  if  we  do  men,  and  the  human  race  in  pe. 
not  greatly  mistake  its  drift,  the  neral,  is  about  as  conspicuous  as  ihe 
author  intends  to  throw  odium  on  humanity  of  the  Dey  of  Algiers, 
the  Catholic  body  in  general,  and  The  first  of  the  three  articles  on 
thus,  by  a  side-wind,  to  support  the  subjects  of  Political  Economy  is  eii- 
tyrannical  system  existing  in  this  titled  “Political  Importance  of  our 
country  towards  Catholics,  in  depri-  American  Colonies/’  It  has  been 
ving  them  of  their  common  rights,  the  purpose  of  the  writer  in  this 
as  inhabitants  of  a  free  country,  and  paper,  not  so  much  to  review  the 
subjects  of  civil  government.  This  works  placed  at  the  head  of  the  arti- 
disgrace,  we  trust,  will  ere  long  be  cle,  which  appear  to  be  poor  enough 
wipeil  from  the  face  of  Ilritish  legis-  productions,  as  to  throw  ridicule  on 
lation,  and  we  shall  then  find,  that  certain  doctrines  proposed  by  Mr 
the  belief  in  the  harmless  doctrine  MacCulloch,  in  his  Lectures  at  the 
of  transubstantiation  can  have  no  Ricardo  Institution,  and  which  ap- 
eftect  in  making  any  man  a  coward-  pear,  with  certain  modifications,  in 
ly  soldier,  a  backward  tax-payer,  a  a  late  Number  of  the  Edinburgh 
corrupt  magistrate,  or  a  bad  legis-  Review.  All  that  Mr  MacCulloch 
lator.  has  done,  is  to  inculcate  the  doc- 

We  now  proceed  to  make  a  few  trine,  that  unless  a  colony  pay  ilie 
observations  on  the  three  following  expenses  of  its  own  Government,  or, 
articles  which  fill  the  compartment  by  its  natural  position,  be  essential 
that  the  editor  has  chosen  to  de-  to  the  preservation  of  the  mother 
vote  to  the  all- engrossing  subject  of  country,  or  of  other  colonies  and 
Political  Economy.  It  was  in  this  establishments  yielding  an  equivalent 
department  of  the  work  that  w'e  ex-  for  the  joint  expenditure,  it  is  better 
I)ected  to  find  the  most  marked  iin-  to  abandon  it  altogether.  This  doc- 
provement.  Rut,  O  caeca  vwrfalim/i  trine  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  has 
corJa !  W’e  have  been  wretchedly  chosen  to  misrepresent,  and  to  state 
disappointed.  Random,  disjointed  thus, — “  One  of  the  main  positions 
assertion,  seems  to  occupy  the  place  laid  down  by  these  theorists,  (nican- 
of  fact,  and  unredeemed  rant  to  fill  ing  Mr  MacCulloch,)  is,  that  no 
the  place  of  reasoning  and  candid  colony  is  worth  retaining,  unless  the 
deduction.  Above  all,  we  have  been  mother  country  derives  from  it  a 
surprised  to  find  the  lowest  scurrility  revenue  equal  to  the  expenditure 
poured  forth,  in  way  of  personal  at-  upon  it.”  Now  we  venture  to  say, 
tacks,  on  a  gentleman  who  confess-  that  if  detached  individual  settle- 
edly  stands  at  the  head  of  the  writers  nients,  which  form,  as  it  were,  the 
on  Political  Economy  in  our  country  mere  outposts  of  important  and  pro- 
at  the  present  day.  The  Reviewer  fitable  colonics,  are  referred  to,  the 
also  seems  to  think  he  has  made  an  Edinburgh  Reviewer  never  had  the 
immense  hit,  when,  times  without  slightest  intention  to  include  these 
number,  he  has  in  scorn  called  poli-  in  the  list  of  colonics  which  he  pro- 
tical  economy  “  that  most  exact  of  scribes.  We  will  farther  venture  to 
moral  sciences.”  Does  the  pitiful  say,  that  he  would  be  the  last  man 
scribbler  mean  to  convey  to  his  read-  to  advise  giving  up  the  Cape  of  Good 
en  tlie  lowest  possible  conception  of  Hope  or  St.  Helena,  merely  because 
the  powers  of  bis  understanding,  or  they  did  not  pay  their  own  expeniw. 
the  highest  possible  detestation  of  provided  it  can  be  shown  mat  tne 
the  feelings  of  his  heart,  when  he  more  distant  colonies  or  poss^ioii*, 
thus  makes  game,  as  he  thinks,  of  a  which  these  places  of  strength  pro¬ 
science,  on  the  right  application  of  tect,  yield  to  England  advan^w 
whose  rules  so  much  of  human  which  counterbalance  ^e  expen  »- 
happiness  depends?  It  were  difficult  ture  on  these  places 
to  say  which  of  tliese  purposes  he  ia  in  reference  to  the  interests  oi 
has  more  eftectuallv  accomplished,  whole  nation,  and  of 
His  success  in  blundering  is  as  great  system  of  colonies,  that  this  or 
as  that  of  any  thorough-bred  Irish-  other  colony  is  to  be  judgw 
man  from  the  very  heart  of  Con-  able,  or  the  reverse.  The  forw^ 
naught ;  and  his  sensibility,  in  regard  of  Gibraltar  and  Malta  are  a 
to  the  state  of  his  fcllow-countrv- 
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country.  In  a  limited  sense,  they  idea  is  monstrous ;  and  yet  this  Ite- 
are  colonies  ;  but  then  they  are  cs-  viewer  will  insist  on  the  vital  iinport- 
scntial  to  the  protection  of  our  com-  ance  to  the  revenue  and  naval  power 
incrce  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  of  this  country,  of  keeping  these 
the  maintenance  of  our  superiority  colonies,  drenched  as  they  are  with 
there,  in  case  oi  hostilities  with  a  so  much  hunian  gore,  and  daily  wit- 
naval  power.  The  expenditure  on  nesses  of  so  much  human  suftering, 
these  garrisons  is  therefore  justifi-  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  privileges 
able,  on  the  plain  principle,  that  which  their  owners  have  so  long  con- 
they  do  aftbrd  an  equivalent,  nay,  tinned  to  abuse, 
far  more  than  an  equivalent,  to  the  But  the  chief  part  of  the  article 
mother  country,  for  that  expense,  in  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the 
the  duties  and  profits  drawn  from  importance  of  our  North-American 
the  trade  of  the  Levant,  which  by  colonies.  The  writer  has  most 
their  means  is  rendered  secure,  and  egregiously  mistaken  the  views  of 
in  the  advantage  which  their  posses-  Mr  MacCulloch,  when  he  states  that 
sion  gives  in  case  of  a  naval  war.  this  gentleman  advises  the  giving  up 
Among  other  perverse  and  igno-  all  trade  and  connection  with  Canada, 
rant  attempts  made  by  this  Review  and  our  other  provinces  in  that  quar¬ 
to  support  every  established  abuse,  ter.  Wc  cannot  conceive  any  more 
we  may  refer  particularly  to  the  bias  violent  perversion  of  all  the  prin- 
ii  has  always  had  to  the  maintenance  ciples  that  it  has  been  the  object  of 
of  slavery  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  modern  school  of  Political  Kcono- 
conscquently  of  all  those  iniquitous  my  to  inculcate,  than  that  any  one 
legislative  proceedings  by  which  branch  of  profitable  commerce  should 
slavery  is  upheld,  and  almost  ren-  be  abandoned.  All  that  is  said  comes 
dered  necessary.  In  speaking  of  our  to  this,  if  England  can  obtain  better 
colonial  system,  therefore,  the  Re-  and  cheaper  timber  from  the  Baltic 
viewer  must  attack  the  doctrines  of  than  from  Canada,  and  if  by  the 
those  who,  reasoning  on  the  princi-  commerce  with  the  Baltic  she  ob- 
ples  of  common  sense,  in  opposition  tains  a  more  profitable  and  extensive 
to  those  of  sordid  monopoly,  argue  market  for  her  manufactures  than 
that  the  ports  of  England  should  be  the  Canadas  ever  afforded,  or  ever 
open  to  the  importation  of  tropical  will  afford,  let  not  England  sacrifice 
productions,  and  especially  of  sugar,  this  advantageous  and  comparatively 
from  every  quarter  of  the  world,  at  home-market,  for  the  sake  of  pam- 
an  equal  duty.  They  state  the  fact,  pering  a  colony,  which,  in  a  short 
that  a  single  district  of  Bengal  could  time,  must  cither  become  an  inde¬ 
raise,  by  free  labour,  as  much  sugar  pendent  state,  or  be  merged  in  the 
as  could  supply  the  wants  of  all  federal  republic  of  North  America. 
Europe,  if  an  equality  of  duty  were  The  glaring  iniquity  of  the  prt‘sent 
established  on  the  productions  of  the  scale  of  duties  on  foreign  and  colo- 
East  and  West  Indies.  The  Quar-  Dial  timber  has  been  pointed  out  in 
terly  Reviewer,  however,  thinks  fit  so  satisfactory  and  convincing  a 
to  meet  these  reasonings  and  state-  manner  in  the  last  Number  of  the 
inents  by  an  argument  od  terrorem,  Edinburgh  Review,  which,  we  pre- 
“  If  you  do  any  thing  to  render  less  sumc,  most  of  our  readers  have  seen, 
tight  the  monopolizing  grasp  of  the  that  we  judge  it  unnecessary  to  ad- 
Hest- India  Planters,  you  imme-  vert  farther  to  the  subject  than  to 
diately  destroy  a  revenue  of  five  state,  that,  independently  altogether 
millions  a-year,  derived  from  the  of  the  great  additional  charge  for 
importations  from  these  colonies.”  freight  from  Canada,  compared  with 
Is  it  possible  to  suppose,  that  a  that  from  the  Baltic,  a  duty  is  laid 
revenue  would  fall  off,  when  the  on  Baltic  timber,  varying  from  six 
tame  ability  remained  to  purchase  to  nearly  ten  times  the  amount  of 
tropical  productions,  after  tne  ports  that  applicable  to  Canadian  timber ; 
of  the  kingdom  were  thrown  open  to  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  com- 
world,  and  when,'  from  the  pletely  proved  before  the  committees 
l?reater  field  of  competition,  these  of  Parliament  on  the  timber  trade, 
(^Qnnodities  became  much  cheaper  that  more  than  a  half  of  all  the  tim- 
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fluced  in  the  Western  territory  of 
the  State  of  New  York  !  Far  be  it 
from  us  to  undervalue  the  commerce 
of  any  quarter  of  the  world,  much 
less  of  colonics  so  much  attached  to 
this  country  as  those  of  the  Canadas 
arc ;  but  let  that  commerce  be  found¬ 
ed  on  a  mutual  interchange  of  bene¬ 
fits.  As  matters  stand  at  present, 
the  benefit  is  entirely  on  the  side  of 
the  colony,  without  the  possibility  of 
obtaining  in  any  one  shape,  on  the 
part  of  England,  any  corresponding 
advantage.  England  suffers  in  two 
ways  by  the  unnatural  fostering  of 
this  settlement:  in  the  first  place, 
she  pays  a  high  price  for  an  inferior 
article ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
she  loses  that  beneficial  market  for 
the  sale  of  her  produce  along  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic  and  North  Sea, 
which  she  enjoyed  to  a  vastly  greater 
extent  previous  to  the  laying  on  of 
the  ill-judged  and  most  impolitic 
duties  at  present  levied  on  foreign, 
not  colonial,  timber.  But  it  is  really 
needless  to  waste  words  on  a  subject 
which  is  palpable  to  the  capacities  of 
every  one,  who  is  not,  like  the  writer 
of  this  article,  blinded  by  prejudices, 
most  of  which  have  been  exploded 
more  than  half  a  century  ago.  The 
paragraph  of  outrageous  vitupera¬ 
tion  with  which  the  writer  closes 
this  article  is  worthy  of  the  spirit 
which  presides  over  the  whole  move¬ 
ments  of  this  Review ;  he  attacks, 
with  incomparable  vehemence,  the 
modern  opinion  upheld  by  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Review,  and  by  all  men  of 
sense,  that  the  diffusion  of  education 
and  intelligence  among  all  orders  of 
the  people  has  been  attended  with 
most  beneficial  effects.  The  Quar¬ 
terly  Reviewer  sees,  in  the  promul¬ 
gation  of  this,  and  some  other  doc¬ 
trines  of  its  contemporary,  the  over¬ 
throw  of  all  social  institutions,  and 
the  most  dreadful  consequences  to 
human  society.  The  horror  express¬ 
ed  at  the  attempts  made  in  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Review  to  destroy  the  wretch- 
ctl  quackeries  in  politics  and  political 
economy,  which  arc  supported  by 
the  Quarterly  Review,  reminds  us 
very  forcibly  of  the  never- varying  pe¬ 
rorations  of  the  speeches  ofa  late  Scot¬ 
tish  Judge.  This  wordiy  person  had 
been  so  terror-struck  with  the  French 
Revolution,  that  he  could  never  avoid 
lugging  into  the  end  of  his  speeches 


[May 

on  the  Bench  some  allusion  to  that 
frightful  event.  Some  John  Doe 
and  Richard  Roe  came  with  a  cause 
before  his  Lordship.  John  sought 
that  Richard  should  be  ordained  to 
remove  a  dunghill  as  a  nuisance, 
and  more  especially  as  it  was  a  nur- 
sery  of  rats.  His  Lordship,  how¬ 
ever,  gave  his  opinion  in  favour  of 
Richard,  confirming  the  rights  of 
Richard  and  the  rats.  “  Thankful 
may  Richard  be,”  said  the  anti¬ 
revolutionary  Judge,  “  that  he  lives 
under  the  protection  of  the  free  and 
happy  constitution  of  this  country, 
where  men  and  rats  enjoy  equal 
laws  ;  and  doubly  thankful,  that  he 
and  the  tenants  of  his  dunghill  know 
nothing  of  the  dreadful  convulsions 
which  have  desolated  revolutionary 
France  ;  and  long,  very  long  may 
this  country  be  preserved  from  the 
horrid  atrocities  of  the  Robcspicrcs 
and  Marats  of  that  unhappy  and  in¬ 
fatuated  country.”  In  such  strains 
does  the  Quarterly  Review  sum  up 
a  pleading  in  favour  of  colonial  jobs 
and  abuses.  It  calls  to  witness 
heaven  and  earth,  that  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Review  is  co-operating  with 
the  enemies  of  social  order,  in  their 
nefarious  attempts  to  overthrow  all 
that  is  most  hoary,  and  venerable, 
and  villanous,  in  the  institutions  of 
England  ;  and  hence  that,  when  this 
Review  has  demonstrated  the  folly 
of  maintaining  distant  and  unprofit¬ 
able  colonial  settlements,  it  has  no¬ 
thing  else  in  view  than  to  overturn 
the  throne  and  the  altar, — to  pro¬ 
claim  the  doctrines  of  liberty  and 
equality, — to  destroy  the  sacred  right 
of  property, — and  to  elevate  an  ig¬ 
norant  and  furious  mob  to  the  chief 
pinnacle  of  power  in  our  land.  Ob, 
sapient,  and  second-sighted  Quw- 

terly  !  Oh,  seditious  and  short-sight¬ 
ed  Edinburgh  Review ! 

The  next  article  refers  to  the  ever¬ 
lasting  subject  of  the  Poor  Laws. 
We  observe  nothing  very  particular 
in  it,  except  a  recommendation,  ap¬ 
parently  backing  the  hint  of  Lorcl 
Liverpool  thrown  out  during  la* 
year,  with  the  view  to  introduce  tne 
English  Poor  Laws  into  IreUnU. 
We  should  ask  no  other  proof  ot  tne 
utter  incompetency  of  a  writer  to 
open  his  mouth  upon  any  suojec 
connected  with  Politi<^  Economy» 
than  the  bare  whispering  of  » 
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posal  to  introduce  the  Poor  Laws  of 
Kngland  into  any  corner  of  the  earthy 
except  into  the  doininions  of  a  mor¬ 
tal  enemy,  who  was  bent  on  our  de¬ 
struction  ;  and  even  in  such  a  case, 
humanity  would  induce  us  to  try 
some  other  method  than  this  cruel, 
hut  most  effective  one,  to  sap  the 
foundations  of  the  power  of  a  hostile 
nation.  The  writer  shows  some 
glimmerings  of  sense,  however,  when 
he  reprobates  the  present  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  English  Poor  Laws, 
which  he  seems  to  make  out  to  be, 
in  reality,  contrary  both  to  the  words 
and  spirit  of  the  existing  law.  The 
system  which  prevails  at  present 
was  introduced  about  thirty  years 
ago,  in  consequence  of  the  Act  36 
(ieo.  3.  enabling  overseers,  with  the 
approbation  of  the  parishioners  or 
any  Justice,  to  relieve  poor  persons 
at  their  own  houses,  in  cases  of  tem» 
}<^>rary  illness  or  distress,  although 
they  should  refuse  to  be  taken  to  the 
work-house.  Previous  to  the  year 
1795,  when  this  statute  was  passed, 
the  English  poor-rates  fluctuated  but 
little  in  amount :  they  were  expend¬ 
ed  exclusively  upon  aged,  lame, 
blind,  and  impotent  folk,  unable  to 
work,  together  with  a  few  orphan  or 
illegitimate  children ;  and  when  it 
became  necessary  to  place  an  old 
pauper  on  the  parish  list,  it  general¬ 
ly  happened  that  an  older  pensioner 
had  died  off  to  make  room  for  him. 
riiis  is  the  case  to  the  present  day 
in  almost  every  agricultural  and  pas¬ 
toral  parish  in  Scotland.  But  by  the 
Act  referred  to,  the  overseers  of 
parishes  in  England  have  thought 
themselves  warranted  in  affording 
indiscriminate  assistance  to  all  who 
demand  parish  aid.  A  scale  of  wages 
has  been  fixed  capriciously  by  these 
overseers ;  and  if  the  labourer  is  not 
able  to  gain  this  sum  at  work,  it  is 
made  up  to  him  out  of  the  parish 
funds.  Thus,  suppose  that  these 
overseers,  in  the  depth  of  their  wis¬ 
dom,  should  say  that  every  unmar- 
fi^  labourer  snould  receive  twelve 
anillings  a-week,  and  every  married 
labourer  should  receive  fourteen, 
^th  three  or  four  more,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  number  of  his  children  ; 
and  suppose  that  these  labourers 
should  receive  of  wages  from  their 
employers  only  six  or  seven  shillings 
••week,  tlie  remainder  of  the  twelve. 


or  additional  shillings,  arc  made  up 
to  the  labourer  out  of  the  general 
contributions  of  the  parish.  Now 
we  rejoice  to  observe  the  reprobation 
with  which  this  wicked  system  is 
branded  by  the  Ueviewer.  He  says, 
**  in  truth  this  is  an  iniquitous 
scheme,  devised  by  the  owners  and 
occupiers  of  land,  with  the  view  of 
shifting  from  their  own  shoulders  a 
considerable  part  of  the  wages  of 
agricultural  labourers,  to  be  borne 
by  others  who  do  not  employ  them. 
The  allow^ance  made  out  of  the  poor- 
rates  to  labourers  in  agriculture  is 
levied  upon  the  property  of  manu¬ 
facturers,  mechanics,  and  tradesmen ; 
and  the  proportion  of  the  rates  thus 
raised,  which  is  expended  in  the 
payment  of  labourers’  wages,  is  un¬ 
justly  taken  from  these  classes,  and 
transferred  into  the  pockets  of  the 
cultivators  and  owners  of  land.  That 
a  class  of  men,  who  in  general  ajv- 
pear  vigilant  enough  where  their  in¬ 
terests  are  concerned,  should  thus 
stand  tamely  by  and  suffer  them¬ 
selves  to  be  plundered,  is  a  circum¬ 
stance  for  which  we  cannot  account.’* 
Certainly  it  does  seem  rather  unac¬ 
countable  that  such  things  should 
happen ;  but  we  may  perhaps  help 
the  Reviewer  to  a  sort  of  solution  of 
the  difficulty,  when  we  direct  his 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  parish 
overseers, — a  set  of  men  sometimes 
little  interested,  at  other  times  not 
at  all  interested  in  the  economical 
distribution  of  the  poor  funds, — arc 
by  law  appointed  to  make  this  dis¬ 
tribution.  The  evil  would  be  cor¬ 
rected,  if  not  entirely  remedied,  if, 
as  in  Scotland,  the  payers  of  this 
tax  were  made  the  judges,  both  of 
the  sums  to  be  raised,  and  of  the 
manner  and  quantities  in  which  the 
produce  of  the  tax  was  to  be  distri¬ 
buted.  There  is  scarcely  an  iota  of 
difference  between  the  Poor  Laws  of 
England  and  Scotland  ;  and  yet,  till 
very  lately,  we  have  never  heard  of 
one  fraction  being  raised  by  assess¬ 
ment  for  the  support  of  the  rural 
populi^ion.  The  fact  may  be  ac¬ 
counted  for,  by  the  mode  in  which 
our  Poor  Laws  are  administered. 

The  third  politico-economical  arti¬ 
cle  is  entitled  **  Irish  Absentees  ;'* 
and  in  it  the  chief  object  of  the 
writer  seems  to  be,  to  hold  up  to  ri¬ 
dicule  the  name  of  Mr  MacCulloch 
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who  maintained  some  doctrines  on 
this  subject  before  the  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  last  summer, 
W’hich  doctrines  displease  the  Quar¬ 
terly  Reviewer,  first,  because  they 
are  embodied  in  an  article  in  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Review ;  secondly,  because 
they  contradict  several  antiquated 
notions  of  the  Quarterly  Reviewer, 
touching  the  infallible  integrity, 
and  intelligence,  and  undeviatingly 
good  moral  conduct,  of  country 
'squires,  when  kept  a-fox-hunting 
upon  their  own  estates,  instead  of 
dancing  quadrilles  and  waltzes  at 
Almack’s,  or  running  a  muck  upon 

hosts  of  valets  and  postilions  in 
Paris  and  Rome  ;  and,  thirdly,  be¬ 
cause  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  knows 
nothing  at  all  about  the  subject. 
Some  seven  or  eight  months  ago  we 
took  occasion  to  lay  before  our  read¬ 
ers  the  whole  of  the  evidence  which 
was  given  by  Mr  MacCulloch  before 
the  select  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  this  eternal  subject 
of  Irish  Absenteeism.  We  subjoin¬ 
ed  various  additional  documents  with 
our  own  observations  on  this  much- 
contested  question,  and  w’e  think 
that  sudicient  was  there  brought  for¬ 
ward  to  satisfy  any  one  who  would 
trouble  himstlf  so  far  as  to  stinly  the 
subject  in  its  most  prominent  bear¬ 
ings,  that,  as  things  now  stand  with 
regard  to  Ireland,  she  is  rather  bene¬ 
fited  than  injureil  by  the  non-resi¬ 
dence  of  a  great  portion  of  her  land¬ 
owners.  Were  these  proprietors  to 
be  ^ods,  knowing  good  and  evil,  and 
doing  only  good,  we  will  grant  that 
their  residence  on  their  estates, 
though  it  should  not  add  to  the 
wealth,  might,  in  some  degree,  in¬ 
crease  the  happiness  of  poor  Ireland ; 
but  as  by  far  the  majority  of  these 
|)ersons  happen  at  present  to  be  only 
men,  who  know  rather  more,  and  do 
rather  more  of  evil  than  of  good,  we 
can  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  their  continuing  abroad  is  rather 
a  blessing  than  a  curse  to  Ireland. 
As  to  the  blind  and  absurd  asser¬ 
tion,  that  the  country  is  drained  of 
its  wealth  to  support  these  absentees, 
we  neetl  only  remark,  that,  as  long 
as  the  capital  of  Ireland  remains, 
and  revenue  only  is  sent  abroad,  no 
harm  whatever  is  done  by  the  fo¬ 
reign  expenditure  of  her  land-owners. 
If  the  capital  of  Ireland  is  carried 
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abroad,  we  admit,  at  once,  that  Ire. 
land  will  be  impoverished  by  such  a 
transfer;  and  the  proposal  at  which 

the  Reviewer  hints,  of  imposing  a 
discriminating  tax  on  the  property 
of  absentees,  is  just  such  a  measure 
as  would  have  the  undoubted  effect 
of  making  them  sell  their  land,  and 
carry  both  capital  and  the  revenue 
derivable  from  it  out  of  the  country. 
It  is  on  this  ground  that  fortunately 
no  such  insane  proposition  has  ever 
received  any  countenance  in  Parlia¬ 
ment.  The  obtuse  brain  of  Old 
Nicholas  himself  could  understand 
this  notion  of  the  matter ;  and  yet 

here  is  a  Reviewer,  who,  after  a 
flood  of  light  has  been  from  day  to 
day  poured  on  questions  of  this  na- 
ture,  still  continues  to  broach  such 
blundering  ideas,  which  any  child 
that  had  read  Mrs  Marcel’s  Conver¬ 
sations  on  Political  Economy  would 
be  ashamed  of  entertaining.  The 
best,  and  indeed  the  only  unexcep- 
tionable  part  of  this  article,  has  been 
stolen  from  one  which  appeared  late¬ 
ly  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  It  re¬ 
lates  to  the  mischiefs  and  misery 
which  have  arisen  from  the  minute 
subdivision  of  land  in  Ireland.  Tlie 
Reviewer’s  opinions  entirely  coincide 
with  our  own  upon  this  subject,  and 
we  rejoice  to  think  that  the  matter 
has  been  taken  up  by  Parliament,  a 
Rill  having  been  passed  for  render¬ 
ing  all  sub-letting  of  land,  without 
the  consent  of  the  proprietor,  illegJil 
and  void.  In  course  of  time  this 
measure  will,  we  doubt  not,  o|>erate 
a  most  beneficial  change  on  the  po¬ 
pulation  of  that  country.  It  is  at 
the  same  time  consolatory^  to  be  in¬ 
formed,  that  the  population  which 
may  hereafter  be  ejected,  or  prevent¬ 
ed  from  settling  in  the  country,  will 
be  employed  in  various  manufactures, 
which  have  lately  been  establish^ 
in  some  of  the  principal  towns  m 
Ireland.  Reference  is  made  to  the 
salutary  change  which,  in  comsc 
of  the  last  twenty  years,  has  uken 
place  on  the  vast  estate  of  the  .  aj- 
quis  and  Marchioness  of  Stanor  ,  i 
Sutherlandshire ;  and  the  humane 
conduct  of  these  personages 
their  ejected  tenantry,  is  u 

as  an  excellent  example  to  the 
landlords,  who  now  appear  to  oe  r 
plying  themselves  with 
thin  the  beggarly  population  on 


estates.  It  may,  however,  be  re¬ 
marked,  that  the  Sutherland  estate 
is  not  quite  the  fairy  land,  or  Go¬ 
shen,  which  the  Reviewer  would  wish 
us  to  believe  it  to  be.  We  appre¬ 
hend  that  some  gentleman,  whose 
imagination  rather  overcame  his 
senses,  must  have  informed  the  Re¬ 
viewer  of  the  magnificent  fields  of 
Sutherlandshire,  waving  with  drill- 
sown  wheat  equal  to  any  in  Norfolk. 
We  will  take  upon  us  to  say,  that  of 

the  750,000  acres  of  which  this  great 
estate  consists,  there  is  not  half  a 
thousand,  nor  a  quarter  of  a  thousand, 

nor  even  fifty,  on  which  the  drill- 

sowing  of  wheat  has  been  introduced. 
A  great,  a  most  important  benefit, 
however,  has  been  done  by  the 
measures  pursued  by  the  enlightened 
and  humane  proprietors,  accompa¬ 
nied,  no  doubt,  as  every  change, 
even  from  the  most  execrably  bad 
system  to  the  very  best,  must  always 
necessarily  be,  with  a  considerable 
proportion  of  temporary  distress  and 
misery. 

We  shall  say  very  little  more  of 
this  Review.  There  is  a  sort  of  a 
namby-pamby  article  on  Tremaine, 
Matilda,  and  Granby  ;  three  novels 
which  have  lately  made  some  noise 
among  the  frequenters  of  Circulating 
Libraries.  An  Essay  on  West- India 
affairs  follows  this.  It  is  an  apology 
fur  the  planters,  and  for  all  the  mon¬ 
strous  wickedness  which  accompanies 
a  state  of  slavery.  It  deserv^i  not 
to  have  any  thing  more  said  of  it. 
Next  in  succession  follows  a  ram¬ 


bling,  ill-concocted  article,  giving 
an  account  of  Denham  and  Clapper- 
ton’s  African  Discoveries,  of  wliich 
so  much  has  been  heard  of  late.  The 
writer  concludes  his  summary  of  the 
work,  with  a  most  absurd  attempt  to 
maintain  an  hypothesis,  which  has 
been  repeatedly  brought  before  the 
public  in  this  Review,  namely,  that 
the  river  Niger  falls  into  the  Nile. 
No  support  whatever  is  given  to  this 
vague  and  most  improbable  conjec¬ 
ture  in  the  work  of  Denham  and 
Clapperton,  and  it  therefore  stands 
by  itself  as  a  specimen  of  miserable 
tomfoolery,  engendered  in  the  brain 
of  the  Reviewer  himself.  We  won¬ 
der  that  he  did  not  try  to  digest 
somewhat  better  the  statements  with¬ 
in  his  reach,  connected  with  the  visi¬ 
ble  and  tangible  objects  which  these 
interesting  travels  communicate  to 
us,  instead  of  puzzling  his  brain,  and 
exposing  his  ignorance,  to  the  scien¬ 
tific  world  at  home  and  abroad.  We 
do  not  entertain  a  doubt,  that  this 
river  will  be  found  to  fall  into  the  sea 
towards  the  south  instead  of  the  east; 
but  this  matter,  so  long  hid  in  dark¬ 
ness,  will  soon,  we  trust,  be  brought 
to  light,  by  our  enterprising  country¬ 
men,  who  have  landed  at  the  Bight 
of  Benin,  with  a  fairer  prospect  of 
penetrating  thence  into  the  interior  of 
Africa, than  ever  could  reasonably  be 
entertained  by  any  former  travellers. 
The  last  article  refers  to  the  Life 
of  Sheridan,  as  written  by  Dr  Wat¬ 
kins  and  by  Mr  Moore ; — sed  Jam 
satis. 


proltijjal. 


O  FAa,  far  away,  on  the  limitless  sea, 

I  remember’d  the  hearts  that  were  breaking  for  me  ! 
And  the  deep  hollow  voices  of  years  that  were  past 
Came  more  fierce  to  my  soul  than  the  howl  of  the  blast : 
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For  they  told  me  of  youth  that  had  dwindled  away. 

Like  a  frost-bitten  blossom,  from  hope  to  decay ; 

Of  the  joys  1  had  cherish’d  in  life’s  happy  morn, 

Like  the  liours  that  had  brought  them-7-ah  !  ne’er  to  return  ! 


For  the  voice  of  the  tempter  my  heart  had  assail’d. 

In  my  dread  hour  of  darkness  had  come  and  prevail’d ; 
And  the  tempest  that  rages  on  Passion’s  release. 

Like  the  breath  of  the  Evil  One,  blasted  my  peace. 
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For  one  form  to  nay  eye  still  appear'd  through  the  gloom— 
'Twas  my  father's — it  came  from  the  shades  of  the  tomb; 
For  his  head  in  the  dust  was  at  rest  from  its  care. 

But  his  grey  hairs^  alas !  in  their  sorrow  came  there. 


I  saw  him  as  once  he  appear'd  to  my  youth, 
AVhen  my  steps  he  directed  to  virtue  and  truth ; 
But  anon,  in  the  phrenzy  of  passion  so  wild. 

As  he  wept  in  despair  for  his  prodigal  child. 


There  too  was  my  mother, — her  wail  and  her  cry. 
And  the  tear  falling  fast,  with  no  comforter  nigh  ; 
Even  I,  far  away,  when  her  heart  was  a- breaking. 
Whom  in  misery  and  guilt  she  had  never  forsaken. 


Oh,  full  was  her  heart,  as  in  tears  it  ran  o'er 
On  my  visage, — that  smiling  one  infancy  wore ! 

Nor  appear'd  to  her  eye,  in  my  life's  morning  bloom, 
One  presage  of  the  guilt  and  the  sorrow  to  come. 


Yet  was  there  another  remembrance  that  came 
O'er  my  bosom  more  fiercely,  with  traces  of  flame  ; 
'Twas  of  love  I  had  cherish  a  so  early — so  well— 
As  no  depth  of  pollution  had  power  to  expel. 


Alas  !  that  my  footsteps  so  early  had  rov'd 
From  those  paths  of  content  that  my  forefathers  lov'd  ; 
Or  that  Heaven  had  denied  to  my  wanderings  a  close. 
In  that  mansion  of  peace  where  their  ashes  repose  ! 


Then  sound  and  untroubled  my  slumbers  had  been. 

In  the  grave  of  the  innocent,  resting  serene ; 

Where  nor  guilt  nor  remorse,  nor  that  dread  curse  could  be. 
That  was  frown'd  on  the  first*born  destroyer  and  me. 

C.  E. 


The  Prodigal, 


Oh,  dread  were  the  visions  that  haunted  my  sight. 
When  the  storm  o'er  the  waters  came  forth  in  its  might  • 
When  I  pray'd,  but  in  vain,  that  my  refuge  might  be,  * 
From  the  stings  of  remorse,  in  the  depths  of  the  sea : 


But  where  was  the  lov'd  one,  whose  memory  had  shone 
Like  a  light  to  my  soul,  when  all  others  were  gone  ? 

Had  she  too  deserted  my  pathway  forlorn. 

When  through  sin's  gloomy  regions  my  footsteps  were  borne? 


Oh,  yes  !  there  are  spirits  so  tender  and  pure. 

That  when  love  strives  with  virtue  they  cannot  endure ; 
But  fly,  when  that  dread  hour  to  mortals  is  given, 

For  shelter,  as  thine  did,  my  Mary,  to  heaven ! 
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ior  ddcrmining  the  point,  whether  an  Entail,  though  defective  in  certain 
respects,  may  yet  be  effectual  for  obliging  the  Heir  in  Possession,  who  has 
sold  the  Estate,  to  vest  the  Price  thereof  in  iMnds  or  Heritable  Security, 
taken  to  the  same  series  of  Heirs,  and  under  the  same  conditions  as  those 
in  the  Broken  EntaiL 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 


This  your  Journal  being  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  Old  Scots  Maga¬ 
zine,  which  has  now  subsisted  for 
Tcry  many  years,  and  which  forms, 
in  truth,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
records  which  there  are  of  the  affairs 
and  progress  of  any  country,  it  is 
right  to  insert  in  it  those  great  cases 
which  occur  in  our  Scotch  Courts, 
particularly  when  they  relate  to 
questions  which  are  in  some  de¬ 
gree  peculiar  to  our  own  jurispru¬ 
dence. 

The  Law  of  Entail,  as  we  have  it, 
is  in  a  great  measure  our  own  ;  and 
for  that  reason,  in  one  of  your  Num¬ 
bers  of  last  year,  you  gave  your 
readers  (as  1  understood,  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  those  of  them  who 
took  the  trouble  to  read  it  carefully,) 
an  account  of  the  noted  Agnew  Case, 
decided  both  here  and  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  This  season  the  attention 
of  both  lawyers  and  country  gentle¬ 
men  in  Scotland  has  been  much  at¬ 
tracted  by  another  case  in  Entail 
Law,  having  most  important  conse¬ 
quences  ;  and  I  shall  now  employ  a 
few  pages  in  laying  it  before  your 
readers.  It  has  already  been  tried 
by  the  Court  of  Session,  and,  I  bad 
almost  said,  decided;  but  with  us  a 
trial,  as  is  well  known,  does  not  al¬ 
ways  import  a  decision  ;  and  all  that 
1  mean  to  say  is,  that,  after  a  full 
pleading,  technically  called  a  hearing 
in  presence,  and  long  printed  argu¬ 
ments  on  each  side,  styled  informa¬ 
tions,  to  the  First  Division  of  the 
Lourt,  and  with  the  aid  of  printed 
opinions  from  the  Judges  of  the  Second 
Chamber,  their  Lordships  of  the  First 
Ihvision  pronounced  a  judgment  or 
interlocutor.  It  is  understood  that 
tbe  losing  party  are  petitioning 
•gainst  it :  their  petition  will  be  an¬ 
swered,  and  thus  the  battle  will  be 
h>ught  over  again  on  Scottish  ground ; 
hut  the  war  will  be  transferred  to 
England,  and  the  contest  will  ulti¬ 


mately  be  ended  on  the  arena  of  the 
House  of  Peers.  As  it  is  amusing 
to  read  of  a  warfare  during  its  pro¬ 
gress,  where  we  have  the  charte  de 
pays,  and  know  the  subject  of  quar¬ 
rel,  these  I  shall  endeavour  to  fur¬ 
nish  here ;  and,  like  all  other  news¬ 
mongers  and  politicians,  1  shall  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  which  of  the 
contending  parties  I  conceive  to  be 
in  the  right,  and  in  giving  iny  rea¬ 
sons  for  thinking  so. 

In  the  early  stages  of  society,  tbe 
pride  of  ancestry,  and  a  respect  for 
the  avos  aique  proavos,  is  particular¬ 
ly  strong.  It  IS  naturally  then  con¬ 
nected  with  property  in  land;  and 
the  term  “  gentleman”  of  old  meant, 
in  England,  none  else  than  a  ’squire, 
and  in  Scotland,  a  laird.  In  Sir  An¬ 
thony  Fitzlierbert’s  curious  Agricul¬ 
tural  Treatise,  written  in  England 
in  tbe  days  of  Henry  VIII.,  where 
he  allots  a  chapter  for  instructing 
young  “  gentlemen*  how  “  to  thrive,” 
he  means  young  owners  of  land- 
estates.  In  Scotland,  the  same 
meaning  is  affixed  to  the  term,  in 
Lord  Karnes’s  Gentleman  Farmer. 
Kob  Roy,  a  small  landed-proprietor, 
despised  the  Glasgow  manufacturers 
as  mere  weavers ;  and  old  Miss 
Nickv  Murray,  who  ruled  the  Edin- 
burgn  assemblies  in  the  days  of  yore, 
with  as  imperious  a  sway  as  Beau 
Nash  did  those  of  Bath,  generally, 
it  is  said,  contrived  to  refuse  dan¬ 
cing-tickets  to  every  young  lady  ap¬ 
pearing  on  the  hoards,  who  had 
“  vulgar  bluid  in  her  veins,"  and 
who  was  not  distinctly  understood  to 
he  Miss,  or  one  of  the  Misses  Sueb- 
a-Thing  ^  Such-a- Place;  it  being 
thereby  directed,  that  if  she  had  not 
such  titles  as  showed  that  she  had 
sprung  from  a  race  of  landholders, 
sne  should  not  figure  there  among 
people  of  good  family*. 

In  Scotland,  the  idea  of  enUiling 
was  at  a  particular  time  fostered  by 
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the  wish  which  landed  proprietors 
liad  to  secure  their  estates  to  their 
families  possessing  them,  though 
they  might  be  lost  by  forfeiture  to 
those  individuals  of  such  families 
who  might  incur  the  displeasure  of 
Government,  by  supporting  the  un¬ 
successful  party  in  the  State.  The 
devices  of  lawyers  were  natural 
enough.  They  made  the  proprietor 
attempting  such  expedient  to  destine 
his  lands  to  a  series  of  heirs  expres¬ 
sed,  and  to  insert  in  his  writing  strong 
prohibitions  against  selling  the  es¬ 
tate,  giving  it  away,  or  altering  the 
ordained  order  of  succession ;  and 
they  at  first  supposed  they  had  at¬ 
tained  their  end  by. supporting  such 
prohibitions  by  the  diligence  of  in- 
nibition,  whiqh  they  found  already 
existing  in  our  law,  but  applied  to 
the  securing  of  ordinary  debts. 

Maturer  consideration,  however,  of 
the  strong  right  of  property,  made 
them  soon  aware  that  those  measures 
were  feeble,  and  that,  where  that 
right  was  regularly  vested,  he  who 
possessed  it  could  not  be  prevented 
from  taking  the  amplest  use  of  it, 
merely  by  being  forbidden,  or  pro- 
hibited  to  do  SO ;  while  tiiey  came  to 
doubt  the  force  of  the  measure  of 
inhibition  as  a  remedy  for  the  de¬ 
fect,  seeing  that  that  was  a  diligence 
applicable  merely  to  common  debts  ; 
and  they  saw  that  the  use  of  it  was 
erroneously  taken  for  granted,  that 
a  mere  prohibition  could  restrain  the 
right  of  a  proprietor. 

The  lawyers,  therefore,  then  set 
themselves  to  invent  new  plans ;  and 
they  tried  to  make  clauses,  not 
8UCQ  as  merely  prohibited  to  part 
with  the  estate,  which  they  had 
found  to  be  quite  inefficient,  while 
the  right  of  property  remained  with 
the  heir  in  possession.  The  intend¬ 
ed  operation  of  these  new  clauses 
was  founded  on  an  abstract,  and  not 
a  very  distinct  idea.  It  was  not 
only  to  declare  the  deed  of  contra¬ 
vention,  that  is,  the  deed  which  was 
prohibited,  to  be  null,  but  also  to  or¬ 
dain  the  right  of  the  granter  of  it 
to  be  at  an  end,  by  the  doing  of  tlie 
prohibited  act ;  and  the  force  of 
this  curious  expedient  was  to  oper¬ 
ate,  not  by  the  forfeiture  of  the 
contravener,  in  consequence  of  the 
contravention,  (because,  in  tliat  view, 
be  must  have  been  proprietor  when 
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he  did  the  deed,  and  it  must  have 
stood  go(Kl ;)  but  it  was  to  work,  by 
his  ceasing  to  be  proprietor  at  the 
very  lime  the  fatal  act  of  contraven¬ 
tion  was  done.  The  very  doing  of 
the  deed  made  him  cease  to  be  owner 
at  the  time  he  did  it,  and  it  was 
that  circumstance  alone  that  was  to 
render  the  contravention  null. 

Your  readers  who  are  of  the  pro¬ 
fession,  know  that  the  irritant  ami 
resolutive  clauses  are  those  expedients 
to  which  I  allu<le ;  and  the  lawyers 
who  invented  those  mysterious  means 
were  well  aware,  that  any  thing  less 
strong  would  have  been  quite  ineffec¬ 
tual  in  restraining  the  actual  right 
of  property,  which  each  succeeding 
heir  would  hold  in  the  estate. 

1  shall  not  detain  you  by  any  par¬ 
ticular  account  of  the  well-known 
case  of  Stormont,  but  ro^rciy  men¬ 
tion,  that  it  led  to  obtaining  the  Act 
1685,  which,  being  the  great  statute 
of  Entail  Law,  deserves  particular 
attention.  It  enacted,  that  lands 
might  be  entailed  by  the  use  of  irri¬ 
tant  and  resolutive  clauses,  and  by 
no  other  means. 

Among  those  who  were  infested 
in  no  small  degree  with  the  passion 
of  family-making  was  John  Murray 
of  Blackbarony.  He  was  already 
possessed  of  certain  lands,  called 
Aseog,  in  the  Isle  of  Bute,  and  he 
had  considerable  moveable  property. 
These,  his  lands,  therefore,  he  ^ 
solved  to  entail  strictly,  and  he  wish¬ 
ed,  besides,  that  his  moveable  for¬ 
tune  should  be  expended  in  the  pur¬ 
chasing  of  other  lands  in  Scotland  ,* 
to  be  entailed  in  the  same  manner, 
and  to  the  same  series  of  heirs  to 
whom  he  meant  to  devolve  his  old 
estate. 

With  such  feelings,  and  in  !!)««■ 
views,  he,  on  SHth  May  1763,  exe¬ 
cuted  a  writing,  which  he  meant  to 
be  a  strict  Entail  of  Ascog,  the  out¬ 
set  of  which  specially  merits  atteu- 
tion.  Although  he  had  hitherto 
been  called  Alexander  Mur^y  'll. 
Blackbarony,  he  there  styles  himseu 
also  by  another  name  and 
tion,  meant  by  him  thencefortn 
be  borne  by  his  successors  as  cou* 
nected  with  Ascog— caUing 
Alexander  Stewart  of  Aseog i  an 
the  writing  he  distinctly  ^ 

object,  that  his  successors  shoulu 

a  standard  bcottish  fainilyi 
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sessors  of  that  estate  of  Ascog.  The  themselves,  as  if  the  same  hail  not 


beginning  of  that  deeil  was  there¬ 
fore  in  these  words, — ”  Be  it  known 
to  all  men  by  these  presents,  me, 
John  Murray  of  Black  barony,  alias 
John  Stewart  of  Ascog,  heritable 
proprietor  of  the  lands  underwritten, 
—forasmuch  as  I  am  resolved,  for 
\\\e  standing  of  my  famihfy  to  make 
this  taillie  and  settlement/' 

llis  anxiety  to  form  a  family  as 
proprietors  of  that  estate,  further  ap- 
j)eared  in  sundry  other  places  of  the 
deed.  Thus,  he  was  minute  in  dis¬ 
poning  to  his  successors  his  **  seat 
in  the  kirk  of  llothsay,  (the  pa¬ 
rish  church  of  Ascog,)  and  burial 
place  in  the  quire  thereof and  he 
expressly  ordained,  that  “  his  heirs 
of  enuil,  and  the  husbands  of  the 
Iieirs  female,  shall  be  bound  and 
obliged  to  use  the  name,  and  bear 
the  arms  of  Stewart  of  Ascog  f*  add¬ 
ing  this  strong  enforcement  of  the 
condition,  that  any  of  the  heirs 
omitting  to  do  so  should  lose  the 
estate. 

But  if  Mr  Murray,  alias  Stewart, 
was  on  his  part  so  anxious  about  con¬ 
stituting  a  family  estate  in  Ascog, 
and  securing  its  descent  to  his  re¬ 
mote  progeny  and  connections  by  a 
proper  entail,  his  agent  was  woefully 
deficient  in  his  endeavours  to  accom¬ 
plish  his  purpose.  In  preparing  a 
right  Entail,  it  is  not  enougn  to  for¬ 
bid  any  thing,  as  already  shown  ;  it 
is  also  necessary  to  declare,  not  only 
that  what  is  done  in  contravention 
of  orders  shall  be  null,  but  also  that 
the  contravener's  right  to  the  estate 
shall  instantly  cease ;  and  those  de¬ 
clarations,  as  just  said,  constitute 
^hat,  in  Entail  Law,  are  called  the 
irritant  and  resolutive  clauses. 

Now,  in  this  writing  of  Mr  Stew¬ 
art’s,  those  clauses  were  extremely 
defective ;  but  whether  that  defect 
srose  in  the  writer's  head,  or  his 
clerk’s  fingers,  is  uncertain,  and 
avails  not,  but  it  went  on  thus,  /*  de- 
claring,  that  if  any  of  the  heirs  of 
tailzie  above-mentioned  wadset  any 
of  the  lands,  and  others  foresaid, 
•xcept  so  much  allenarly,  or  such  a 
p4rt  and  portion  of  the  same  as 
*hill  be  found  necessary  for  reliev¬ 
ing,  satisfying,  and  paying  the  debts 
ind  obligements  of  the  entailer," 
then,  not  only  “  the  deeds  so  to  ^ 
done  shall  be  void  and  -null  in 
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been  made,  and  shall  be  noways 
valid  for  afilctingand  burdening  the 
lands  and  others  foresaid,  or  any  part 
thereof,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  next 
succeeding  heirs  of  tailzie,  their 
peaceable  possessing,  bruiking,  and 
enjoying  of  the  same,  free  of  the  said 
debts,  deeds,  and  burdens  thereof ; 
but  also  the  said  heir,  contravening 
for  him  or  herself  alone,  shall,  ipso 
facto,  lose  and  amit  the  benefit  of 
tliis  present  tailzie ;  and  the  lands 
and  others  foresaid  shall  fall  and 
accrue  to  the  next  heir  in  the  lands 
and  estate." 

From  this  it  will  be  perceived, 
that  though  these  denunciations  of 
vengeance  are  distinctly  issued  by 
the  entailer  against  the  heirs  who 
might,  contrary  to  the  Entail,  wad¬ 
set,  yet  there  is  an  omission  of  such 
expressions  of  wrath,  and  its  direful 
consequences,  against  silling  the 
lands,  though  the  sale  of  them  was  the 
very  thing  which  the  proprietor  was, 
of  course,  most  anxious  to  prevent. 
That  this,  however,  was  a  mere  acci¬ 
dent,  is  clear  from  all  the  circum¬ 
stances. 

Scotch  lawyers  do  not  require  to 
be  told  how  much  this  was  a  “  slick¬ 
ed  taillie,**  or,  Anglice,  a  blundered 
deed  of  Entail ;  hut  our  readers  who 
are  not  lawyers  at  all  will  under¬ 
stand  the  defect  of  it,  when  we  tell 
them,  that,  in  making  a  clock,  you 
may  as  well  forget  to  put  on  thehands, 
or,  in  mixing  a  bowl  of  punch,  to 
pour  in  the  spirits,  as,  in  preparing 
a  Scotch  Entail,  you  may  neglect 
an  accurate  insertion  of  the  irritant 
and  resolutive  clauses,  containing 
those  severe  penalties  against  selling 
and  putting  away  the  lands.  Yet 
such  was  the  omission  in  this  case ; 
hut  the  matter  did  not  stop  here, 
for  the  lands  of  Dmmfin  and  others 
having  been,  ac  cording  to  directions 
in  the  same  deed,  bought  with  the 
money-part  of  Mr  Murray,  alias 
Stewarts  succession,  those  lands 
were  afterwards  entailed,  or  rather 
were  meant  to  be  entail^,  on  17lh 
July  1783,  by  the  heir  in  (lossession  ; 
and  as  be  was  obliged  to  conform 
strictly  to  the  other  deed,  he  imi- 
tatcil  the  school-boy  in  copying  every 
blot,  as  well  as  every  letter,  of  his 
copy-line,  for  the  new  writing  was 
prepared  with  all  the  enors  of  omis- 
4C 
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sion  and  commission,  defaults,  de-  entailer,  be  summoned  from  his 
fects,  and  deficiencies,  and  clauses,  tomb,  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  clerk’s 
blotched,  bungled,  and  blundered,  table,  and  judicially  examined 
of  the  said  former  tailzie.  as  to  his  intention  and  design 

The  last  of  these  things  happened  in  the  deed  which  he  made  ?  We  do 
more  than  forty  years  ago.  It  is  not  discover,  fromthe  proceedings  in 
said  a  blot  is  not  a  blot  until  it  is  that  case  of  Logan,  who  was  clerk 
hit.  \yhether  these  blots  were  hit  to  it ;  but  probably  he  was  no  such 
or  noticed  until  lately,  1  have  no  proper  person,  for  a  cause  of  the 
opportunity  of  knowing;  but  there  kind,  as  the  clerk  to  the  present t, 
having  been  a  great  stir  of  late  years  who,  as  being  a  kind  of  Vaies,  with 
among  heirs  of  tailzie  ;  probably  the  dominion  over  the  spirits  of  the 
Ascog  heirs  have  been  roused  in  it  vasty  deep,  can  either  himself  raise 
among  the  rest,  and  the  question  up  Ascog,  as  the  witch  of  Endor 
has  lately  come  into  full  discussion.  did  Samuel,  or  he  may  call  to  his 
1  n  this  leading  case  of  Ascog,  tl>e  aid,  for  the  purpose,  some  sybil  of 
Lords  of  the  First  Division  having  Derncleugh,  or  some  Norna  of  the 
had  the  aid  of  the  whole  other  Fitful-head ;  so  that  the  citation 
Judges’  opinions,  they  pronounced  might  be  answered,  and  Ascog  com¬ 
an  interlocutor,  finding  that  the  pear  at  the  hour  of  cause,  just  as 
proprietor  of  Ascc^,  who  sold  cer-  certainly  as  if,  in  an  ordinary  ase, 
tain  parts  of  that  imperfectly-entail-  it  had  been  given  by  Allan  Grant, 
ed  estate,  must  reinvest  the  price  of  or  George  Williamson,  the  most 
the  lands  sold,  and  take  the  rights  eminent  raessengers-at-arms  of  their 
to  the  same  series  of  heirs  as  in  the  day.  Ah,  then  !  what  a  scene  would 
Entail.  Another  trial,  however,  of  the  First  Division  of  the  Court 
the  case  is  to  take  place  before  the  exhibit !  what  a  “  rattling  of  dr? 
Court  on  new  papers,  as  1  have  al-  bones,”  on  the  part  of  Ascog— far 
ready  said,  and  the  whole  will  be  greater  than  if  the  skeleton  man  were 
soon  submitted  by  an  appeal  to  the  to  come  and  make  his  appearance 
decision  of  tlie  House  of  Peers.  there! — and  what  a  pushing  and 

The  point  at  issue  is,  whether  is  squeezing  of  clerks  and  counsel,  wri- 
ihe  person  who  has  sold  the  lands  ters  and  writers  to  the  signet,  with- 
Lound  to  reinvest  the  price  to  the  out  any  regard  to  parties’  privileges 
same  series  of  heirs  as  those  in  the  or  particular  seats.  “  Sit  down,  Mr 
other  deed,  or  not  ?  Now,  1  may  Stewart,”  would  then  the  presiding 
remark  in  the  outset,  that  the  most  Judge  say  ;  “  you  have  had  a  long 
im|K>rtant  matter  in  all  deeds  is  to  journey,  and  must  be  weary.  Bring 
ascertain  the  intention  of  the  gran  ter  the  gentleman  a  chair.  Sir,  we  have 
in  making  them.  On  this  subject  I  thought  it  proper  to  send  for  you  to 
hjive  already  shewn,  from  this  writ-  put  a  question  to  you,  your 
ing,  what  seems  from  it  to  have  been  to  which  will  enter  deeply  into  the 
the  general  meaning  of  the  maker  of  decision  of  a  very  important  ca^- 
it,  nor  shall  I  here  revert  to  those  Those  eyes,  which  you  glare  wiih- 
terros ;  but  as  the  matter  must  be  al,  long  unaccustomed  to  the  ugnt 
sifteil  to  tlie  bottom,  1  have  a  sug-  of  day,  must  be  weak ;  but  pray  look 
gestion  to  make,  which,  though  it  at  that  writing,  signed  by  you,  in- 
may  startle  the  timid,  and  alarm  the  tituled  on  the  back,  **  Tailzie  oj 
superstitious,  yet  may  throw  much  Ascog  ,*”  refresh  your  memory  v 
light  on  it.  The  forefathers  of  our  examining  it  carefully,  and  tell  t  e 
Judges,  as  Dr  Robertson  acquaints  Court  what  was  precisely  YOur 
us,  once  tried  a  dead  man  ;  and  our  sign  and  intention  in  making  i  • 
readers  will  remember,  that  Logan  **  Oh,”  then  would  the  spectre  ^y, 
of  Uestalrig  was  actually  dug  from  my  Lord,  did  you  know  of  ow 
bis  grave,  placed  at  the  bar,  and  little  imi>ortance  all  such  matters  sre 
tried  for  his  supposed  accession  to  to  us  who  have  shuffled  off  the  mor 
the  Gowry  conspiracy*.  Now,  if  that  tal  coil,  and  entered  upon  etemi 
could  be  accomplished  then,  why  yon  would  not  wonder  that  1  *  ^ 
may  uot  the  old  Laird  of  Ascog,  the  have  somewhat  forgot  such  friYO  ^ 

•  Robertson's  Scotland,  Book  Sth.  -f  Sir  Widter  Scott. 
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ronccms  as  these  ;  but  being  called 
on  so  solemnly  as  1  now  am,  I  an- 
ssvr,  that,  to  tlie  best  of  roy  recol- 
k'ction,  the  indorsation,  or  backing 
of  the  writing,  denotes  distinctly 
what  was  my  meaning  in  it.  It  is 
styled  A  Taihie  of  Asco^r^  and  I 
meant  it  to  be  such.  It  was  a  tailzie 
that  I  desired  my  lawyer  to  prepare, 
and  nothing  else ;  but  (turning 
over  the  leaves  with  his  long  and 
lank  fingers,)  observe,”  he  would 
add,  “  how  particular  I  have  been 
in  it,  in  setting  forth  that  1  made  it 
for  the  standing  of  my  famify,  in 
ordering  my  heirs  to  use  my  name 
and  arms  ;  above  all,  in  disponing  to 
them  our  family  seat  in  the  parish 
church,  and  our  burial-place  in  the 
quire  thereof.  Ah  !  my  Lords,  how 
nearly  and  how  importantly  are 
these  two  places  found  to  be  united 
by  us  who  have  passed  the  great 
bourne,  and  how  much  a  serious  oc¬ 
cupation  of  the  first  leads  to  an 
easy  possession  of  the  latter  of  them!” 
“  These  things  have  I  noticed,” 
would  the  Lord  Examinant  say ; 

but  answer  me  this  question,  and 
do  it  correctly  :  Had  you  any  inten¬ 
tion  whatever,  in  making  that  deed, 
of  entailing  money  ?  and  on  the  sup¬ 
position  that,  through  some  acci¬ 
dent,  your  purpose  had  failed  of 
handing  down,  to  your  heirs  named 
by  you,  the  actual  lands  and  estate 
of  Ascog,  teas  it  your  intention  that 
the  value  or  price  of  that  estate 
should  be  iaihiedf  and  that  all  the 
heirs  nominated  by  you  should  be¬ 
come  a  long  line  of  liferenters  of 
that  price,  extending  to  the  end  of 
the  world  The  ghost  would  stare 
at  the  question; — “  Value!  price! 
chain  of  liferenters  !”  he  would  say  ; 
”  1  hardly  follow  you  :  my  wwting 
^aid,  that  1  meant  to  make  a  family  of 
tnndedf  and  not  of  monci/ed  proprie¬ 
tors  ;  and  Ascoo  I  meant  to  be  the 
land  which  all  generations  of  them 
should  possess.  In  the  fond  ima¬ 
gination  of  my  vain  heart,  and  in 
my  sublunary  state,  1  figured  a  long 
series  of  barons  descending  from  me ; 
of  Weight  as  free-holders,  governing 
the  poor  and  parish  meetings,  pre¬ 
siding  at  quarter- sessions,  and  **.full 
of  wise  saws  and  modern  instances  :” 
hut  with  all  these  things  as  my  aim, 
how  could  it  have  been  accomplished 
In  your  tailzie  of  money,  the  annual 
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occupiers  of  which  would  have  had 
no  votes  at  elections,  no  scats  on  the 
bench  of  justices, — would  have  been 
of  no  w'cight  about  roads  and  rail¬ 
ways,  kirks,  kirk-yards,  manses,  or 
ministers*  stipends, which, in  thedays 
of  my  Jlesh,  I  ever  found  to  be  the 
most  interesting  subjects  under  tlie 
sun  ?  ^V’^ith  a  mere  money  income, 
my  descendants  would  probably  have 
had  no  other  ohjecta  than  living 
quietly  on  their  income.  Wlicn  in¬ 
terest  was  gootl,  they  might  have 
been  Bath  loungers,  or  London 
idlers ;  and  when  low,  they  might 
have  paced  about  the  streets  of  some 
county  town  all  their  forenoons,  and 
spent  their  evenings,  equally  useless¬ 
ly,  in  playing  whist  with  elderly 
ladies.  But  all  these  things  were 
far  from  my  wish  ;  and  if  1  had  had 
any  intention  of  my  representatives 
enjoying  my  fortune  in  the  shape  of 
cash,  instead  of  lands,  1  would  have 
left  it  to  them  free,  without  restraint, 
to  be  valuably  embarked  as  capital 
in  trade  and  manufactures ;  so  that 
my  heirs,  instead  of  being  drones, 
which,  as  money-annuitants,  they 
would  infallibly  have  been,  might 
have  been  Leith  merchants,  or  Glas¬ 
gow  manufacturers ;  or,  like  Mr  Jar- 
vie,  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine  in 
theSaltmarket  there,  they  might  have 
become  even  Bailies,  and  attained  to 
the  honours  of  the  magistracy.” 

Here  might  end  the  examination  ; 
and  no  cock  having  crowed  at  that 
time  to  cause  the  spectre  vanish,  he 
would  make  his  bows,  and  withdraw. 
The  Court  would  then  probably,  ac¬ 
cording  to  custom,  order  further  pa¬ 
pers  ;  and  the  following,  I  think, 
might  be  the  outline  of  the  argU’- 
ment  on  both  sides.  It  is  only  a 
sketch  1  give  you,  because  many  of 
your  readers,  not  being  limbs  of  the 
law  of  any  description,  are  apt  to 
think  that  many  words  darken  coun¬ 
sel,  and  that  there  is  no  more  ready 
way  of  perplexing  a  matter,  and  pre¬ 
venting  the  justest  views  of  it  from 
appearing,  than  loading  the  subject 
with  moniplies  and  much  printing. 

For  the  party  contending 

THAT  THE  PRICE  SHOULD  BE  RE¬ 
INVESTED,  the  case  might  be  plead¬ 
ed  thus : — We  admit  that  we  have 
no  right  to  the  estate  itself,  because 
it  is  only  by  the  use  of  irritant  and 
resolutive  clauses,  in  terms  of  the 
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Act  1«85,  directed  against  selling.  These  would  be  the  views  on  ilie 
that  the  esUte  could  be  prevent-  side  of  the  party  contending  for  k. 
ed  from  being  sold.  Now,  though  investment  of  the  price,  to  the  wme 
there  are  irritant  and  resolutive  scries  of  heirs  as  specified  in  the 
clausesinthisentail,  yet,  by  a  strange  former  Entail,  and  under  the  same 
blunder  of  the  writer  of  it,  they  have  conditions  and  irritancies  as  thosi* 
not  been  directed  against  selling;  therein  contained.  The  following 
and  the  estate  having  been  sold  ac-  would  be  the  plea  for  the  sell- 
cordingly,  will  no  longer  descend  in  er  of  the  estate  resisting  the 
the  order  of  succession  pointed  out  by  claim  of  reinvestment.  The 
the  entail.  *\11  this  we  concede;  argument  in  the  other  side  (it  would 
but  let  us  refer  to  the  wfiiing  exe-  be  said,)  is  more  specious  than  solid* 
cuted  by  Ascog,  (for  we  will  not  call  but  the  proper  mile  of  treating  the 
it  an  Entail,)  and  we' shall  see,  that  question  is,  1.t/,  To  consider  what 
although  the  deed  is  so  far  defective  was  the  intention  of  Mr  Stewart  of 
in  the  irritant  and  resolutive  clauses,  Ascog  in  making  his  deed  :  •2d, 
it  is  entire  in  another  important  part,  What  must  he  be  held  to  have  done 
we  mean  the  prohibitory  clause,  in  fair  interpretation, 
which  is  in  the  following  terms  : —  Now',  as  to  the  first  of  these :  it 

Nor  shall  they,  the  heirs,  have  any  did  not  require  any  one  to  have 
power  or  liberty  to  sell,  analzie,  or  arisen  from  the  dead,  to  say  what 
wadset  the  lands,  or  others  foresaid,  were  the  intentions  of  the  maker  of 
or  any  part  thereof,  except,  allennarly,  that  deed.  They  are  evident  from 
such  part  or  portion  of  the  same  as  the  writing  itself.  It  is  clear  that 
shall  be  found  to  be  requisite  and  his  object  in  it  was  to  make  a  i  a- 
necessary  for  paying  the  entailer’s  mily  of  Scottish  landed  gentry,  and 
debts.”  Now,  though  the  estate  that  Ascog  was  the  property  from 
itself  cannot  be  retained  in  the  fami-  the  possession  of  which  it  was  his 


in  fair  interpretation. 

Now',  as  to  the  first  of  these:  it 
did  not  require  any  one  to  have 
arisen  from  the  dead,  to  say  what 
were  the  intentions  of  the  maker  of 
that  deed.  They  are  evident  from 
the  writing  itself.  It  is  clear  that 
his  object  in  it  was  to  make  a  i  a- 
MILY  of  Scottish  landed  gentry,  and 
that  Ascog  was  the  property  from 
the  possession  of  which  it  was  his 


ly,  because  it  has  got  probably  into  desire  that  they  should  derive  their 


the  hands  of  a  third  party,  owing  to  consequence.  To  u^  a  technical 
the  defect  in  the  irritant  and  resolu-  expression,  it  was  his  intention  to 
live  clauses,  yet,  as  the  seller  has  execute  a  strict  Entail.  The  honest 
committed  a  most  •  severe  wrong  man  went  to  his  grave  in  the  full 
against  the  future  heirs  by  his  con-  assurance  that  he  had  done  so,  and 
travening  the  prohibitory  clause,  that  his  heirs  in  all  future  times 
and  depriving  them  of  their  succes-  were  to  be  lairds  of  Ascog,  cum  tofUs 
sion  to  that  valuable  estate,  he  must,  ei  crofiis,  jiartibus  pendkulia  et  ptr- 
injustice,  make  up  for  it  as  far  as  tinentiu.  His  imagination  was  sootb- 
pMsible  ;  and  the  most  direct  way  of  ed  by  the  anticipation  of  a  long  suc- 
his  doing  so,  will  be  to  vest  the  cession  of  landed- proprietors  of  that 

Erice  which  he  has  received  for  the  estate  following  him,  and  pointing 
mds,  either  on  heritable  bond  or  in  back  to  him  through  the  postern  of 
the  purchase  of  other  lands ;  tlie  bond  time  as  to  the  great  founder  of  their 
to  be  made  payable,  or  the  new  estate  family;  and,  in  bis  gayer  moods, 
to  be  destined,  to  the  very  same  his  mind’s  eye,  piercing  the  gloom  of 
series  of  heirs — in  short,  to  give  the  futurity,  had  looked  forward  to  his 

several  heirs,  in  their  order,  a  valu-  grandsons,  and  his  great-great-grand- 


able  consideration  in  lieu  of  that 
estate  of  which  they  have  begi  de¬ 
prived,  as  nearly  of  the  same  kind 
and  value  as  the  old  estate  was,  from 
which  these  heirs  have  been  secluded 
solely  by  the  act  and  deed  of  this 
contravening  party.  This  is  not 
a  case  with  the  new  holder  of  the 
estate  :  his  right  is  perfectly  good, 
nor  is  it  challenged :  it  is  a  question 
with  heirs — persons  who,  but  for  the 


sons,  riding  in  style  over  that  do¬ 
main,  on  their  long-tailed  horn’s* 
with  all  the  gilly-weetfoots  running 
at  their  nod,  and  all  the  old  womeu 
and  their  daughters  becking,  tbey 
passed,  to  do  them  reverence.^  ^ow’» 
a  dirty  annual  receipt  of  intereiit 
could  be  no  good  subi^tute  for  a^ 
baronial  consequence,  or  for  to* 
glories  of  the  rent-day ; 

don  qf  his  honourable,  race  accepting 


act  and  deed  of  putting  away  the  es-  the  one  for  the  other,  is  an  ciidcavou 
tale,  would  have  been  lawful  pro-  at  a  gross  commercial  J 

prie  tors  of  Ascog.  ^  very  idea  of  which, ^  could  he 
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formed  it,  must  have  been  intoler-  Kntail,  after  being  fairly  filled  up 
able  to  the  old  gentleman.  The  and  reconled,  if  wrong,  is  altogether 
other  party  may  object  to  the  de-  irreparable,  and  resembles  more  a 
claration  of  the  ghost,  but  we  will  broken  rummer  glass,  which,  when 
not  insist  on  it,  for  we  have  evidence  it  tumbles  to  the  ground,  is  smashed 
enough  scripto  without  it,  and  more  to  pieces,  and  is  at  an  end  for  ever, 
solid  testimony  than  any  spectre  If  wrong,  by  wanting  those  clauses, 
ever  gave.  We  have  already  shown,  which  could  alone  make  it  of  any 
from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  writing,  value,  it  is  of  no  more  avail  than  so 
that  it  was  an  Entail  of  the  most  much  waste  paper,  which  may  l>eju« 
rigid  kind  known  in  our  law  that  diciously  employed  in  singeing  fowls, 
was  intendetl ;  and  that  the  owner  of  or  in  lighting  candles  ;  and  with  re- 
the  lauds  himself  set  forth  in  it,  that  ference  to  the  present  case,  we  coii- 
he  designed  it  for  the  preservation  of  tend,  that  all  that  was  done  in  making 
his  family,  all  idea  of  a  lengthened  that  deed  was  no  more  than  a  bun- 
succession  to  money  being  entirely  die  of  blunders,  and  of  no  import- 
out  of  the  question.  ance  whatever. 

Let  us  now  advert  to  the  deed  But,  say  the  other  party,  “  what 
executed  by  Mr  Stewart,  and  ob-  we  can na  get  in  meal,  ue  may  get  in 
serve  what  w'as  ACTUALLY  DONE  by  maul:  though  there  are  no  such 
him  for  the  purpose  intended  by  irritant  and  resolutive  clauses  iu 
him  ;  and  this  will  constitute  the  se-  Mr  Stewart's  deed,  as  to  have  made 
coND  PART  OF  OUR  PROPOSED  EN-  au  Entail  of  Ascog,  there  is  a  //ro- 
QciRY.  The  ordinary  means  of  irri-  hibiting  one:  we  shall  endeavour 
tant  and  resolutive  clauses  were,  no  to  ride  safely  through  on  it ;  and 
doubt,  resorted  to.  These  clauses  though  the  estate  has  not  been  detain- 
were,  however,  directed  against  wad-  ed,  yet  we  shall  hold  that  the  price 
setting  only.  But  wadsetting  is  not  has  been  so  ;  and  by  means  of  an 
a  mode,  at  least  not  the  ordinary,  action,  we  shall  get  a  kind  of  Entail 
nor  a  right  mode  of  putting  away  an  of  that  price,  to  have  it  to  go  to  us 
estate.  The  common  method  of  do-  as  the  estate  itself  would  have  done, 
ing  so  is  by  xctling  and  disponing;  had  it  not  been  sold."  But  this  won't 
but  these  efficient  clauses  (without  do:  it  is  a  drowning  man  grasping 
which  an  Entail  cannot  exist  at  all,)  at  a  twig;  and  it  is  evident  that 
were  not  directed  against  those  acts ;  these  heirs  of  tailzie,  as  they  call 
and  that  single  fact,  joined  to  all  the  themselves,  must  either  **  mak'  a 
evident  anxieties  of  the  granter  of  spoon  or  spoil  a  horn  for  while, 
the  deed,  is  the  clearest  demonstra-  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  clear  that  the 
tion,  that  the  whole  was  a  mistake,  ’  will  of  the  granter  of  a  deed  is  that 
SM  emnr^KTidtL  blunder.  To  lawyers  alone  which  can  give  it  effect,  we 
it  is  unnecessary  to  dilate  on  the  im-  have  demonstrated,  in  the  clistinctest 
porttnee  and  indispensable  necessity  manner,  on  the  other,  that  Mr  Stew- 
of  those  irritant  and  resolutive  clauses,  art  had  not  the  smallest  intention  of 
applying  to  all  prohibited  acts  in  an  any  Entail  of  money.  The  whole 
Entail,  and  we  shall  not  load  our  tenor  of  the  deed  shows  that  he  bad 
paper  with  stating  law  which  is  now  no  design  of  the  kind  ;  and  there  is 
trite.  For  the  sake  of  illustration,  no  vestige  of  direction  for  any  suc- 
however,  to  persons  who  are  not  cession  to  the  price  or  value  of  the 
lawyers,  we  may  add,  that  an  Entail  estate,  should  the  land,  by  any  twirl 
without  these  clauses  applicable  to  of  the  law,  slip  through  the  fingers 
what  it  forbidden,  is  like  an  ordi-  of  the  heir  of  the  investiture,  which 
nary  deed,  written  by  another  than  there  would  have  been,  had  Mr 
the  granter,  > but  without  witnesses;  Stewal’t  intendetl  it,  and  contem- 
or,  to  draw  our  similes  from  more  plated  the  event  which  lias  actually 
familiar  objects,  it  is  like  a  trump  nappened,  of  the  estate  being  sold, 
without  a  tongue,  or  a  watch  with-  As  to  the  prohibitory  clause,  it  per- 
out  a  main-spring ;  with  this  material  baps  might  have  some  effect,  dM  it 
difierence,  favourable  to  oar  side  of  stand  alone,  for  it  might  tbMi 
the  question,^  that  while  iron  and  in  itself  have  a  unique  meaning, 
steel  can  effectually  supply  the  de-  but  ■  it  can  have  none  in  this  case, 
fecta  in  these  respective  articles^  the  When  you  see  a  small  open  boat, 
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you  look  at  what  is  complete;  but  togive  effect  to  the  prohibition?  The 
not  so  when  you  observe  the  hull  of  stool,  in  short,  must  be  knocked  from 
a  ship,  on  which  no  decks  have  ever  under  him,  and  if  it  is  not  FO,what 
been  placed,  and  where  no  masts  he  does  stands  good.  But  this  En- 
have  been  erected ;  and  where,  if  tail  of  Ascog  was  deficient  in  sudi 
neither  decks  nor  roasts  can  be  added,  clauses  as  could  knock  away  the 
the  hull  is  useless.  The  illustration  stool;  the  heir,  notwithstanding  thm 
seems  apt.  Had  there  been  nothing  siitl  remained  profirietory  and  the 
further  intended  than  a  prohibitory  question  presents  itself,  W^hat  was 
clause,  if  it  marked  what  the  granter  the  consequence  this  ?  In  answer, 
of  the  deed  intended,  it  might  have  we  say,  that  the  right  of  property 
been,  like  the  boat,  of  some  use.  But  in  an  estate  includes  not  only  the 
it  is  clear  that  something  more  than  power  of  parting  with  it,  but  alto 
a  prohibition  was  intended  in  the  that  of  the  free  dis|)Osal  of  the  price 
writingof  Mr  Stewart;  that  that  pro-  of  it;  and  if  a  right  does  not  in¬ 
hibition  was  meant  merely  to  lead  elude  both,  it  is  not  a  right  of  pro- 
ihe  waif  to  more  important  clauses ;  perty  ;  but  Ascog,  it  is  adraittetl,  re- 
and  these  not  having  been  added,  the  mained  proprietor,  and  his  heir,  therc- 

Erohibition  is  of  no  avail.  As  the  fore,  having  put  away  the  estate,  has 
ull  of  the  ship,  which  was  never  a  title  to  dispose  of  the  price  of  it  in 
to  be  finished,  was  no  better  than  so  what  manner  he  chtiscs.  There  is, 
much  ivaste  wood,  so,  the  prohibi-  in  truth,  something  anomalous  in  the 
tion,  without  the  Entail  having  been  other  party’s  plea  :  it  seems,  at  once, 
completed,  by  irritant  and  resolutive  to  blow  hot  and  cold,  and  in  one 
clauses  applied  to  selling,  was,  in  breath  to  say,  both  that  the  heir  is 
sound  interpretation,  of  no  more  proprietor,  and  that  he  is  not  pro¬ 
value  than  so  much  waste  paper,  prietor,  which  is  quite  inadmissible ; 
The  prohibition  was,  in  reality,  al-  and  as  he  is  acknowleged  to  be  pro- 
together  subordinate  to  the  irritant  prietor  in  the  one  respect  of  selling 
and  resolutive  clauses :  it  was4i  mere  the  lands  of  Ascog,  he  must  be  held 
stage  on  the  road, — a  step  to  some-  to  retain  also  the  counterpart  of  the 
thing  farther ;  unless,  for  the  necessi-  right  in  having  the  power  of  using 
ty,  in  point  of  language,  of  forbidding'  their  price.  It  seems  to  be  improper 
or  prohibiting  to  be  done,  that  of  to  make  any  distinction  between  the 
which  the  doing  was  to  render  null  effect  of  his  sale,  so  far  as  rt^ards  the 
the  act  done,  and  forfeit  the  doer’s  public,  and  its  consequences  to  the 
right,  the  prohibition  would  never  heirs  of  Entail.  If  the  right  of  pro¬ 
se  much  as  have  had  an  existence  at  pertp  authorizes  a  valid  sale  to  the 
all ;  and  the  greater  clauses  being,  purchaser,  the  same  strong  right  puts 
as  to  the  selling  of  the  estate,  totally  the  price  of  the  estate  in  the  seller  s 
useless,  the  prohibition  must  be  helti,  pocket,  for  his  own  purposes. 
pro  tion  scripiOy  on  the  maxims  of  If  there  is  a  shadow  of  an  argu- 
accetsorium  seguitur  principale  ;  ma-  ment  on  the  other  side  at  all,  it^ins 
jor  includit  minimum ;  and  that  the  to  be  in  an  attempt  at  an  equitablf 
servant  roust  follow  his  master.  It  plea,  in  saying,  that  though  the  im- 
seems,  therefore,  evident,  that  the  tant  and  resolutive  clauses  are  defe(> 
prohibitory  clause  in  this  bungled  tive,  there  is  in  the  writing  a  prohibit 
deed  can  be  of  no  use  whatever,  and  tion  to  sell,  which  is  not  defective, 
that  no  such  effect,  as  the  other  and  which  ought  to  be  given  sub¬ 
party  contends  for,  can  follow  from  it.  atantial  effect  to,  by  having  the  once 
•  But  one  view  still  remains  to  be  of  the  lands  vested  to  the  same  hens 
given,  and  it  seems  a  very  important  as  in  the  former  destination. 
one.  Wliat  was  the  origin  of  irritant  seems,  however,  to  be  no  equity  wbat- 
and  resolutive  clauses,  as  already  ex-  ever  here.  Equity  consists  in  step- 


breath  to  say,  both  that  the  heir  is 
proprietor,  and  that  he  is  not  pro¬ 
prietor,  which  is  quite  inadmissible ; 
and  as  he  is  acknowleged  to  be  pro¬ 
prietor  in  the  one  respect  of  selling 
the  lands  of  Ascog,  he  must  be  held 
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to  be  in  an  attempt  at  an  equitable 
plea,  in  saying,  that  though  the  irri¬ 
tant  and  resolutive  clau«s  are  defe(> 
tive,  there  is  in  the  writing  a  prohibi¬ 
tion  to  sell,  which  is  not  defective, 
and  which  ought  to  be  given  sub¬ 
stantial  effect  to,  by  having  the  once 
of  the  lands  vested  to  the  same  hens 
as  in  the  former  destination,  f  ne^ 
seems,  however,  to  be  no  equity  wna 
ever  here.  Equity  consists  in  s«p- 


^ined  ?— Did  they  not  take  their  ing  over  strict  law,  and  giving  cnec 
rise  from  the  strong  and  supereminent  to  certain  intention,  though  a  det^ 
nature  of  the  right  of  property — ^from  minatioD,  on  rigid  legal  p^cipj^ 


this  principle,  that  the  right  of  own- 
etsbip  must  be  actually  withdrawn 
from  an  owner  or  proprietor  at  the 
instant  of  his  doing  a  prohibited  act> 


would  not  do  ^so.  But  the  othtf 
party  cannot  say  that  there 
intention  in  the  part  of  Mr 
to  make  a  destination  and  tailatf 
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money  sucli  as  they  now  contend 
for.  But  farther,  we  urge,  that  in 
matters  of  such  writings  the  rules 
of  equity  are  inapplicable.  If  a 
landed  proprietor  has  signed  his  set¬ 
tlement  of  his  estate  written  by 
another  person,  but  with  an  im¬ 
perfect  testing  clause  to  it,  would 
it  support  the  writing,  to  found  on 
the  granter’s  intention  to  favour  the 
persons  named,  or  to  say  that 
esto  the  estate  should  go  away, 
the  heir  at  law  selling  it  must  hand 
over  the  price  to  the  persons  intend¬ 
ed  to  have  been  favoured  by  the 
blundered  settlement  ?  No  support 
would  arise  in  that  way ;  and  as 
little  will  accrue  in  tl'o  present  in¬ 
stance  from  the  similar  argument. 
Proi^er  irritant  and  resolutive  clauses 
were  as  necessary  in  the  one  case  as 
a  testing  clause  was  in  the  other; 
and  if  the  supposed  will  of  the 
granter  of  the  intended  settlement 
could  not  produce  in  the  grantee  a 
good  claim  to  the  price  of  the  estate, 
the  prohibitory  clause  in  the  other 
writing  can  have  as  little  effect. 

But  on  the  part  of  the  heirs,  it 
has  been  sometimes  imagined,  that 
an  argument  might  be  drawn  in  their 
favour  from  the  old  doctrine,  that 
entails  are  stricti Juris  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  without  much  attention 
to  the  design  of  the  entailer,  the 
words  of  the  writing  must  be  obeyed, 
and  a  strong  effect  be  here  given  to 
the  prohibitory  clause.  But  it  is  clear 
that  this  kind  of  doctrine  ought 
to  be  unavailing  here,  where  the 
terms  of  the  Entail  do  not  say 
a  word  about  investing  money. 
The  truth  is,  that  Entail  Law  as, 
now  explained  by  the  present  roost 
able  Lord  Chancellor,  has  direct 
reference  to  the  intention  of  the 
entailer,  and  the  doctrine  of  siricii 
juris  has  been  moulded  accordingly, 
so  as  to  exclude  the  application  of  it 
wherever  it  evidently  runs  counter 
to  the  will  of  the  granter  of  the  deed. 
Thus  the  great  Roxburgh  estates 
Would  have  been  long  ago  put  away, 
on  the  ground  of  siricti  Juris,  by 
means  of  feu  rights,  because  that 
species  of  grants  were  permitted  in 
the  entail  of  these  estates ;  and  very 
long  leases  would  have  broken  many 
a  good  tailzie,  but  for  the  justice  of 
Biat  great  Judge,  who  would  not  tdf- 
low.t^  entailers  intentiou  to  be  de¬ 
feated  in  such  manner,  and  by  too 


close  an  application  of  that  anti¬ 
quated  regulation.  Now,'  to  apply 
this :  suppose  that  the  rule  of  stricti 
Juris  was  much  more  applicable  than 
it  is  here,  the  law  would  not  allow 
the  use  of  it  to  convert  an  imperfect 
Entail  of  land  into  as  imperfect  an 
Entail  of  money,  contrary  to  any 
design  on  the  part  of  the  Entailer. 
We  have  said  that  the  Entail  of  the 
money  would  be  as  imperfect  as  that 
of  the  land  ;  for,  as  the  proprietor  had 
power  to  dispone  away  the  land,  so, 
were  the  money  vested,  the  holder  of 
the  docutbeiit  of  its  security  would 
evidently  be  entitled  to  uplift  it, 
and  it  must  ever  and  anon  be  invest¬ 
ed  and  reinvested  through  all  gene¬ 
rations  ;  a  species  of  property  ^ing 
thus  created  of  the  most  anomalous 
nature,  and  which,  until  of  late, 
never  entered  even  into  the  imagi¬ 
nation  of  anybody. 

But,  Sir,  here  the  debate  must 
end  ;  and  taking  in  imagination  my 
seat  on  the  bench,  1  shall  now  pro¬ 
ceed  to  deliver  my 

OPINION  ON  THE  CASE. 

This,  my  Lords,  is  a  question  of 
the  greatest  importance.  The  whole 
Judges,  before  the  division  of  the 
Court,  tried  the  same  point  of  law  in 
the  case  of  Westshiel,  and  decided  for 
the  reinvesting  by  the  narrowest 
majority.  The  case  was  appealed, 
and  our  acute  and  enlightened  Lord 
Chancellor  expressed  the  greatest 
doubts  of  the  soundness  of  the  judge¬ 
ment,  mentioning,  that  **  in  Eng¬ 
land,  where  there  is  a  legal  power  to 
sell,  the  roost  convenient  doctrine  is 
to  hold  that  the  voluntary  settUm 
ment  should  neither  bind  the  pur» 
chaser  nor  the  price.  His  Lordship 
remitted  that  cause  to  the  Court  of 
Session  for  further  consideration,  but, 
from  particular  circumstances,  it  was 
not  proceeded  in,  and  the  solemn  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  subject  lay  over  till 
it  has  been  taken  up  in  this  case  of 
Ascog.  Now,  my  Lords,  on  the 
maturest  deliberation,  1  am  of  opi¬ 
nion,  that  the  irritant  and  resoluuve 
clauses  of  this  entail  of  Ascog  having 
been  found  ineffectual  to  secure  the 
estate  itself  to  the  heir  of  tailzie, 
that  tailzie  must  be  considered  as 
toUlly  at  an  end  for  any  .purpose  of 
restriction  whatever,  and  Uie  follow* 
ing  are  my  reasons ; — 

\mo.,  It  was  an  Entail  of  lands. 
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and  not  of  money,  that  Mr  Stewart 
intended  ;  and  his  writing,  if  defect- 
tive  in  attaining  bis  object  of  entail¬ 
ing  the  land,  must  fall  to  tbe  ground. 
Yovr  Lordbships  have  no  right  to 
make  a  fnitlement  of  money  for  him. 
That  would  have  been  incompetent, 
even  though  he  had  intended  it,  but 
had  not  succeeded,  in  point  of  form, 
in  accomplishing  it ;  but  it  is  much 
more  incompetent,  since  it  is  evident 
that  he  had  no  intention  of  entailing 
money  at  all. 

*3Uio.y  Such  an  Entail  of  money 
would  have  no  support  from  the  act 
1685,  which  is  the  only  authority  for 
any  kind  of  entailing,  but  is  express¬ 
ly  restricted  to  land. 


CMijr 

3^10.,  Whatever  eftect  might  in  any 
case  be  given  to  a  prohibitory  clause, 
used  alone,  none  can  be  given  to  it' 
where  it  has,  as  in  this  instance,’ 
been  evidently  inserteil  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  introducing  irritant  and 
resolutive  clauses,  and  where  these, 
as  in  this  particular  case,  have  been 
found  altogether  inadequate  to  their 
object. 

iiu.f  The  right  of  property  of  the 
heir  in  possession  was  preserved  to 
him  by  the  defects  in  the  irritant  and 
resolutive  clauses,  and  if  his  right  of 
property  was  so  preserved,  he,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  it,  retained  the  power  of 
disposal  of  the  price  of  the  subject. 

ScOTUS. 
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No  I. — Continved. 

The  Siege  of  Antwerp, 


The  certainty  of  their  danger  now 
awakened  the  activity  of  the  con¬ 
federates,  and  it  was  no  fault  of 
theirs,  if  the  first  part  of  tl\^  Prince's 
vow  was  not  fulfilled.  He  had  long 
beheld  with  anxiety  the  preparations 
which  had  been  made  in  Zealand  for 
the  relief  of  the  town.  He  saw  clear¬ 
ly  that  it  was  from  that  quarter  that 
he  had  most  to  apprehend,  and  that, 
with  all  his  w’orks,  he  would  scarcely 
be  able  to  make  bead  against  the 
united  power  of  the  fleets  of  Zealand 
and  An  twerp,  if  they  should  attack  him 
at  the  same  time,  and  at  the  proper 
moment.  For  a  time,  the  delays  of 
tbe  Admiral  of  Zealand,  which  he  had 
laboured  by  every  means  in  his  power 
to  prolong,  had  bwn  his  security  ;  but 
now  the  pressing  necessity  of  relief 
expedited  their  preparations ;  and, 
without  waiting  for  the  Admiral,  the 
States  dispatched  Count  Justin  Von 
Nassau,  with  as  many  vessels  as  they 
conld  collect,  to  the  assistance  of  the 
besieged.  This  fleet  anchored  before 
Fort  Liefkenshoek,  which  was  in 
possession  of  tbe  enemy  ;  and,  sup¬ 
ported  by  some  ships  from  the  oppo¬ 
site  Fort  of  Lillo,  battered  it  so  suc¬ 
cessfully,  that  the  walls  were  shortly 
overthrown,  and  the  fort  taken  by 
storm.  Tbe  Walloons,  who  formed 
the  garrison,  displayed  little  of  that 
firmness  wliich  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  soldiers  of  the  Prince 
of  Parma :  they  shamefully  aban¬ 


doned  the  fortress  to  the  enemy,  vho 
were  soon  in  possession  of  the  whole 
Island  of  Doel,  with  the  forts  and 
batteries  it  contained.  The  loss  of 
these  places  (which,  however,  were 
soon  retaken,)  affected  the  Prince  of 
Parma  so  deeply,  that  he  tried  the 
officers  by  a  Court  Martial,  and  the 
more  guilty  among  them  were  be¬ 
headed.  In  the  meantime,  this  bold 
acquisition  opened  to  the  Zealanders 
a  free  passage  to  the  bridge;  and 
after  concerting  with  the  inhabitants 
of  Antwerp,  the  period  for  attempt¬ 
ing  a  decisive  attack  upon  the  bridge 
was  fixed.  It  was  determined,  that 
while  the  Antwerners  should  endea¬ 
vour  to  blow  up  the  bridge,  by  ma¬ 
chines  which  they  had  already  pre¬ 
pared,  the  Zealand  fleet,  with  a  su> 
cient  stock  of  provisions,  Ihould  ^ 
at  hand,  and  reatly  to  sail  towaros 
the  town,  through  the  opening  made 
by  tbe  explosion ;  for,  while  the 
Prince  of  Parma  was  engaged  m 
the  erection  of  his  bridge, 
gineer,  within  the  walls  ^  of  Ant¬ 
werp,  was  already  preparing  mat^ 
rials  for  its  destruction.  Fiwcric 
Gianbelli  was  the  name  of  the  min 
whom  Fate  had  destined  to  be  tne 
Archimedes  of  the  city,  and  to  ex¬ 
ert  in  its  defence  tbe  same  inge^* 
ty,  with  the  same  want  of  *'557*5 
Me  was  bom  in  Mantua,  and  n 
visitetl  Madrid,  for  the  purpose, 
was  reported,  of  offering  his  servi 
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to  Philip  in  the  war  of  the  Nether-  the  vessel.  The  building  was  hilcd 
lands.  Hut,  wearied  with  expecta-  with  iron  clxains  and  hatciiets,  inotal 
tion,  the  offended  artist  left  the  and  stone  bullets,  nails,  knives,  and 
Count,  with  the  deternaination  of  con-  other  instruments  of  destruction; 
vincing  the  Spanish  monarch,  in  the  while  the  other  parts  of  the  vessels, 
most  effectual  manner,  of  the  value  which  were  not  occupied  by  the 
of  those  services  which  he  had  so  powder  chamber,  were  also  filled 
little  known  how  to  estimate.  He  with  stones,  and  the  whole  covered 
had  recourse  to  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  with  planks.  Several  openings  were 
England,  the  declared  enemy  of  left  in  the  chamber,  for  the  admis- 
Spain,  who,  after  witnessing  some  sion  of  the  trains  by  which  it  was  to 
proofs  of  his  art,  dispatched  him  to  be  kindled.  A  piece  of  machinery 
Antwerp.  In  this  city  he  took  up  was  also  placed  in  the  chambers, 
his  abotle,  and  in  the  present  ex-  which,  after  a  certain  perioil,  struck 
treinity  devoted  to  its  defence  all  his  out  sparks,  so  as  to  explode  the  ves- 
skill,  his  energy,  and  his  zeal.  sels,  supposing  the  trains  to  give 

As  soon  as  he  learned  that  the  way.  To  mislead  the  enemy  into 
project  of  erecting  the  bridge  was  the  belief  that  these  machines  were 
seriously  contemplated,  and  that  the  intended  only  to  set  the  bridge  on 
work  was  approaching  its  coraple-  fire,  a  firework  was  fixed  upon  the 
tion,  he  requested  of  the  Magistrates  top,  formed  of  sulphur  and  pitch, 
two  large  vessels,  from  one  hundred  and  constructed  so  as  to  burn  for  an 
and  fifty  to  five  hundred  tons  bur-  hour.  Still  farther,  to  distract  the 
den,  in  which  he  proposed  to  lay  attention  of  the  enemy  from  the  real 
mines.  He  also  demanded  fifty  seat  of  danger,  he  prepared  thirty- 
boats,  which,  being  fastened  to-  two  schuyts,  (or  small  flat-bottomed 
gether  with  chains  and  cables,  and  boats,)  containing  merely  fireworks, 
armed  with  axes,  might  be  put  in  and  constructed  with  no  other  in- 
inotion  with  the  ebbing  of  the  tide  ;  tendon  than  that  of  deceiving  the 
and,  in  order  to  complete  the  de-  enemy.  These  fire-ships  were  to  be 
struction  which  the  fire-ships  had  be-  despatched  towards  the  bridge  in  four 
gun,  might  be  directed  in  a  wedge-  separate  squadrons,  at  the  distance 
like  form  against  the  bridge.  But  of  half-an-liour  from  each  other,  and 
lie  had  to  deal  with  men  who  were  to  keep  the  enemy  engaged  for’ two 
completely  incapable  of  comprehend-  whole  hours  ;  so  that,  exhausted  by 
ing  an  idea  of  an  extraordinary  na-  firing  and  fruitless  expectation,  they 
ture,  and  who,  even  where  the  safe-  might  be  induced  to  relax  their  vi- 
ty  of  their  country  was  at  stake,  gilance,  when  the  real  fire-ships  ar- 
could  never  forget  the  calculating  rived.  He  prepared  also  some  other 
babits  of  commerce.  His  plan  w’as  ships,  in  which  powder  was  conceal- 
found  too  expensive,  and  it  was  with  ed,  to  destroy  the  floating-work  be- 
difficulty,  at  last,  that  two  smaller  fore  the  bridge,  and  to  make  way  for 
vessels,  of  seventy  or  eighty  tons,  the  larger  vessels.  By  this  skirmish 
and  a  quantity  of  boats,  were  allow-  of  the  outposts,  he  hoped  to  engage 
cd  him.  the  enemy's  attention  in  that  direc- 

Wth  these  two  vessels,  one  of  tion, — to  allure  them  forward,  and 
which  he  called  the  Fortune,  the  thus  to  expose  them  to  the  full  and 
other  the  Hope,  he  proceeded  thus : —  deadly  operation  of  his  mines. 

He  erected  within  the  hold  a  hollow  .  Tlie  night  betwixt  the  fourth  and 
chamber  of  free-stone,  five  feet  in  fifth  of  April  was  fixed  on  for  the 
breadth,  four  and  a  half  in  height,  execution  of  this  great  undertaking, 
and  forty  in  length.  This  chamber  Some  dark  rumours  of  the  intended 
Was  filled  with  sixty  hundred  weight  attempt  had  spread  through  the 
of  the  finest  gunpowder  of  his  own  Spanish  camp,  particularly  after 
invention,  and  covered  with  large  several  divers  from  Antwerp  had 
slabs  and  millstones,  as  heavily  as  tne  been  discovered  endeavouring  to  cut 
vessel  would  bear.  Above  these  was  the  cablet  of  the  vessels.  A  serious 
erected  a  building  of  similar  stones,  attack,  therefore,  was  expected :  they 
which  converged  towards  a  poiut,  were  mistaken  only  as  to  its  nature, 
tnd  rose  six  feet  abore  the  deck  of  expecting  to  combat  with  men,  ra- 
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ther  than  with  the  elements.  With 
this  view  the  Prince  caused  the 
guards  along  the  whole  bank  to  be 
doubled,  and  moved  the  greater  part 
of  his  troops  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  bridge,  where  he  himself  took 
his  station, — thus  exposing  himself 
the  more  to  danger,  the  more  he  la¬ 
boured  to  avert  it.  Scarcely  was  it 
dark  when  three  flaming  vessels 
were  seen  floating  downwards  from 
the  town,  then  three  others,  and 
afterwards  three  more.  The  whole 
Spanish  camp  were  called  to  arms, 
and  the  bridge,  along  its  whole 
length,  crowded  with  soldiers.  Mean¬ 
time  the  number  of  the  fire-ships  in¬ 
creased,  as  they  floated,  sometimes 
in  pairs,  sometimes  three  together 
down  the  stream,  being  at  first  guid¬ 
ed  by  mariners  on  board.  But  the 
Admiral  of  the  Antwerp  fleet,  Jacob 
Jacobson,  had  either  purposely,  or 
from  negligence,  so  arranged  mat¬ 
ters,  that  the  four  squadrons  were 
allowed  to  follow  each  other  at  too 
short  intervals,  while  the  two  large 
fire-ships  followeil  too  fast  upon  the 
rest,  and  thus  the  whole  order  of  the 
attack  w^as  destroyed. 

The  moment  approached,  and  the 
darkness  of  the  night  heightened  the 
effect  of  the  extraordinary  scene.  As 
far  as  the  eye  could  follow  the  course 
of  the  stream,  all  was  fire,  the  fire¬ 
ships  burning  as  fiercely  as  if  the 
vessels  themselves  had  been  actually 
in  flames.  All  around  the  surface 
of  the  river  shone  in  light, — the 
dykes  and  batteries  along  the  bank, 
the  colours,  w^eapons,  and  armour  of 
the  soldiers,  who  lined  the  river¬ 
side,  its  well  as  the  bridge,  were 
clearly  distinguishable  by  its  glare. 

With  mingled  feelings  of  pleasure 
and  of  terror,  the  soldiers  contem¬ 
plated  this  strange  spectacle,  w^hich 
seemed  at  first  rather  to  resemble 
some  triumphant  fete,  than  a  hostile 
preparation,  but  which  filled  the 
mind  with  a  strange  and  indescrib¬ 
able  fear,  by  the  contrast  between 
its  outward  appearance  aud  its  real 
purpose.  When  this  burning  fleet 
approached  within  about  two  thou¬ 
sand  paces  of  the  bridge,  the  work¬ 
men  kindled  their  matches,  impelled 
the  two  larger  vessels,  containing 
the  mines,  into  the  very  middle  of 
the  stream,  and,  abandoning  the  rest 
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to  the  guidance  of  the  waves,  moved 
off  as  rapidly  as  possible,  in  boats 
which  had  been  prepared  for  die 
purpose. 

Their  course,  however,  was  bro¬ 
ken  :  the  vessels,  unguided  by  any 
one  on  board,  drove,  scattered  or 
single,  against  the  floating  work, 
where  they  continued  hanging,  or 
dashed  sideways  against  the  bank. 
The  fonemost  powder-ships,  which 
had  been  intended  to  destroy  the 
floating  work,  were  driven,  by  the 
force  of  a  tempest,  which  sprang  up 
at  that  moment,  towards  the  Flan¬ 
ders  side ;  and  even  the  great  fire¬ 
ship,  named  the  Fortune,  struck  the 
ground  before  reaching  the  bridge, 
killing,  in  its  explosion,  several 
Spanish  soldiers  in  the  neighbouring 
battery.  The  other,  and  the  larger 
vessel,  named  the  Hope,  narrowly 
escaped  a  similar  fate.  The  current 
drove  her  against  the  floating  work 
on  the  Flanders  side,  where  she  re¬ 
mained  hanging ;  and  had  she  taken 
fire  at  that  moment,  the  effect  of  the 
explosion  would  have  been  almost 
entirely  lost.  But,  deceived  by  the 
flames  which  this  machine  threw  out 
like  the  other  fire-ships,  the  enemy 
conceived  it  to  be  merely  an  ordinary 
vessel,  in  tended  for  the  purpose  of  fir¬ 
ing  the  bridge.  And  as  they  had  seen 
the  other  fire-ships  extinguished,  one 
after  the  other,  without  any  farther 
effect,  they  forgot  their  fears,  and 
began  to  ridicule  those  hostile  pre¬ 
parations  which  had  been  announced 
with  so  much  pomp,  and  which  had 
come  to  so  pitiful  a  conclusion. 
Some  of  the  boldest  had  thrown 
themselves  into  the  stream,  to  in¬ 
spect  the  fire-ship  more  narrowly, 
and  to  extinguish  it,  when  it  sudden¬ 
ly  broke  by  its  weight  through  the 
floating- work  which  had  repelled  it, 
and  drove  with  terrible  force  against 
the  bridge.  All  was  instantly  m 
commotion,  and  the  Duke  called  out 
to  the  sailors  to  keep  oft  the  nja* 
chine  with  poles,  and  to  extinpis^ 
the  flames  ere  they  should  reach  i  e 
timbers. 

He  was  standing  at  that 
ant  moment  at  the  farther  end  ot  t  c 
scaffolding,  on  the  left,  where 
formed  a  bastion  in  the  ^*^*^»,  * 
was  united  to  the  bridge  of  an^l^ 
By  his  side  stood  the 
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Kysburj]:,  General  of  tlie  cavalry,  and  from  the  bridge.  Six  ships  were 
(Jovernor  of  the  province  of  Artois,  burned,  and  several  dashed  to  pieces, 
(who  had  formerly  been  in  the  scr-  But  still  more  dreadful  was  the  car- 
vice  of  the  States,  but,  from  a  de-  nage  which  this  murderous  engine 
fender  of  the  Republic,  had  now  be-  had  made  among  the  soldiers.  Five 
come  her  worst  enemy,)  Baron  Von  hundred,  or,  according  to  some  ac- 
Hilly,  Governor  of  Frierland,  and  counts,  eight  hundred  imm,  fell  a 
(Jeneral  of  the  German  regiments,  sacrifice  to  the  explosion,  besides 
Generals  ("ajetan  and  Guasto,  with  those  wlio  escaped  w’ith  inutilated  or 
several  of  his  principal  officers ,-*-all  injured  limbs.  The  most  opposite 
forgetful  of  their  own  danger,  and  modes  of  death  were  united  in  that 
anxious  only  to  avert  the  general  tremendous  moment.  Some  were 
misfortune.  At  this  moment  a  Spa-  consumed  by  the  flame  of  the  vol- 
nish  ensign  approached  the  Prince  of  cano,  others  suffocated  by  the  waters 
Parma,  and  conjured  him  to  retire  of  the  river,  or  the  poisonous  sul- 
from  a  spot  where  his  life  was  in  phureous  vapour ;  some  drowned  in 
imminent  and  visible  danger.  He  the  stream  ;  some  buried  beneath 
repelled  bis  request  more  pressingly,  the  bail  of  the  falling  masses  of 
as  the  Duke  paid  no  attention,  and  rock  ;  some  pierced  with  the  knives 
at  last,  falling  at  bis  feet,  implored  or  axes,  or  shattered  by  the  balls 
him,  in  this  single  instance,  to  be  which  had  sprung  from  the  bowels 
advised  by  his  servants.  While  he  of  the  engine  ;  some,  wlio  were 
spoke,  he  bad  seized  the  Duke  by  found  dead,  without  any  visible  in- 
the  cloak,  as  if  to  draw  him  from  the  jury,  must  have  been  killed  by  the 
place  by  force  ;  and  he,  rather  over-  mere  agitation  of  the  air.  'I’bc  sight, 
powered  by  the  boldness  of  this  man,  immediately  after  the  explosion  of 
than  convinced  by  his  reasons,*  be-  the  mine,  was  tremendous.  Some 
gan  to  move,  accompanied  by  Guasto  were  seen  sticking  among  the  pillars 
and  Cajetan,  towards  the  shore,  of  the  bridge,  some  labouring  be- 
Scarcely  had  he  time  to  reach  Fort  neath  the  masses  of  stone,  some 
St.  Maria,  at  the  farther  end  of  the  banging  in  the  sails  of  the  vessels ; 
bridge,  when  an  explosion  was  heard  on  every  side  was  heard  a  hcart- 
behind  him,  as  if  the  earth  had  piercing  cry  for  help,  but  every  one 
burst,  or  the  vault  of  heaven  had  was  too  deeply  engaged  with  his  own 
given  way.  The  Duke,  with  his  safety,  and  the  call  w’as  answ'ered 
whole  army,  fell  to  the  ground  as  only  by  an  impotent  wailing, 
dead,  and  several  minutes  elapsed  Many  of  the  survivors  were  saved 
before  any  one  recovered  his  recol-  by  wonderful  accidents.  An  officer, 
lection.  named  Tucci,  was  lifted  like  a  fca- 

But  what  a  scene  appeared  when  ther  into  the  air  by  the  whirlwind, 
recollection  returned  !  The  waters  suspended  for  some  time  aloft,  and 
of  the  Schelde  had  been  divided  by  then  dropped  into  the  stream,  where 
the  explosion  to  their  lowest  depths,  he  saved  himself  by  swimming, 
and  driven  like  a  wall  over  the  Another  was  caught  up,  by  the  force 
mound  which  opposed  them,  so  tliat  of  the  explosion,  on  the  Flanders 
all  the  fortifications  along  the  bank  side,  and  deposited  on  that  of  Bra- 
were  inundated  to  the  depth  of  se-  bant,  where  be  rose  with  merely  a 
veral  feet.  The  earth  shook  for  three  slight  contusion  on  the  shoulder,  and 
miles  round.  Nearly  the  whole  of  who  afterwards  described  bis  progress 
the  left  scaffolding,  against  which  through  the  air  as  resembling  that  of 
the  fire-ship  had  been  driven,  with  a  body  shot  from  a  cannon.  The 
part  of  the  bridge  of  ships,  had  been  Duke  of  Parma  had  never  been  so 
burst  asunder,  shattered,  and  with  near  death  as  at  that  moment,  when 
all  who  were  upon  it,  masts,  cannon,  the  difference  of  half  a  minute  dccid- 
and  men,  hurled  into  the  air.  Even  ed  his  fate.  Scarce  had  he  set  foot 
the  enormous  blocks  of  stone,  which  in  Port  St.  Maria,  when  he  was 
covered  the  mines,  had  been  blown,  lifted  as  by  a  whirlwind,  and  struck 
by  the  force  of  the  explosion,  into  senseless  to  the  wound  by  a  plank 
the  neighbouring  fields,  so  that  many  which  lighted  on  nis  head  and  snoul- 
of  them  were  afterwards  dug  up  at  der.  For  some  time,  indeed,  it  was 
the  distance  of  a  thousand  paces  believed  be  had  been  killed,  as  seve- 
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ral  recollected  having  seen  him  on 
the  bridge  but  a  few  minutes  before 
the  deadly  explosion.  He  was  found, 
at  last,  raising  himself  up  with  his 
hand  on  his  sword,  between  his 
conductors,  Cajetan  and  Guasto,  and 
the  intelligence  restored  life  to  the 
whole  army.  But  it  were  vain  to 
attempt  to  describe  his  sensations, 
when  he  contemplated  the  wreck 
which  a  single  moment  bad  caused 
in  the  work  of  so  many  months. 
The  bridge  on  which  his  whole  hope 
rested  was  torn  in  pieces,  great  part 
of  his  army  destroyed,  others  maim¬ 
ed  and  rendered  useless  for  a  time  ; 
tf^everal  of  his  best  officers  killed,  and, 
as  if  the  present  misfortune  were  not 
enough,  he  received  at  the  same  mo¬ 
ment  the  painful  intelligence  that 
the  Marquis  of  Rysburg,  in  whom, 
of  all  his  officers,  he  reposed  the 
greatest  confidence,  was  no  where  to 
be  found.  The  worst  still  remained 
behind,  namely,  that  the  arrival  of 
the  hostile  fleets  of  Antwerp  and 
Lillo  was  every  instant  to  be  expect¬ 
ed,  while  the  disabled  situation  of 
the  army  would  render  it  impossible 
for  him  to  make  any  resistance.  The 
bridge  had  been  completely  separa¬ 
ted,  and  there  was  nothing  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  fleet  of  Zealand  from  sail¬ 
ing  through  :  while  the  confusion  of 
the  troops  was  at  the  time  so  great, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  issue  orders, 
or  to  obey  them  ;  some  of  the  corps 
wanting  their  officers,  many  of  the 
officers  unable  to  find  their  corps,  or 
to  discover  the  place  which  they  bad 
occupied,  amidst  the  universal  ruin. 
All  the  fortifications,  too,  on  the 
bank  were  inundated, — the  cannon 
sunk  under  water, — and  the  matches 
and  powder  rendered  useless.  What 
a  moment  for  the  enemy,  had  they 
known  how  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  ! 

It  will  scarcely  be  believed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  attempt,  which  had 
succeeded  so  much  beyond  expecta¬ 
tion,  was  rendered  usdess  to  Ant¬ 
werp,  merely — because  it  was  un¬ 
known.  As  soon  as  the  explosion  of 
the  mine  was  heard  in  the  town,  St. 
Aldegonde  bad  indeed  sent  out  seve¬ 
ral  vessels  towards  the  bridge,  with 
orders  to  shoot  up  fireballs  a^  burn¬ 
ing  arrows  as  soon  as  they  had  sue- 
ce^uUy  passed  through,  and  then, 
with  this  intelligence,  to  sail  on  to 
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Lillo,  to  put  the  auxiliary  fleet  of 
Zealand  into  immediate  motion.  The 
Admiral  of  Antwerp,  at  the  same 
time,  received  orders,  as  soon  as  the 
signal  was  given,  to  set  sail  instantly 
and  attack  the  enemy  in  their  first 
confusion.  But  although  a  tempu 
ing  reward  was  offered  to  the  sailors 
who  were  sent  out,  they  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  venture  into  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  enemy,  and 
they  returned,  without  effecting  their 
purpose,  with  the  intelligence,  that 
the  bridge  remained  uninjured,  and 
that  the  fire-ships  had  produced  no 
impression.  Even  the  next  day  no 
better  attempt  was  made  to  learn  the 
true  state  of  the  bridge ;  and  when 
they  saw,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
favourable  wind,  no  attempt  was 
made  by  the  fleet  at  Lillo,  they  were 
confirmed  in  the  belief  that  the  fire¬ 
ships  had  failed.  No  one  reflected 
that  this  inactivity  of  the  confede¬ 
rates,  which  misled  the  inhabitants 
of  Antwerp,  might  also  keep  back 
the  Zealanders  at  Lillo,  as  was  really 
the  case.  So  signal  a  failure  could 
occur  only  in  a  Government  without 
authority,  and  without  independence, 
guided  by  a  tumultuous  population, 
whom  it  ought  to  have  commanded. 
The  more  inactive,  however,  they 
shewed  themselves  against  the  ene¬ 
my,  the  more  their  rage  seemed  in¬ 
flamed  against  Gianibelli,  whoin  the 
enraged  populace  would  willingly 
have  torn  to  pieces.  The  engineer 
was  for  two  days  in  the  roost  immi¬ 
nent  danger,  till,  on  the  third  morn¬ 
ing,  a  messenger  from  Lillo,  who  had 
swam  through  under  the  bridge, 
brought  accounts  of  the  real  destruc¬ 
tion  which  had  taken  place,  but  at 
the  same  time  of  its  complete  resto¬ 
ration. 

This  rapid  repairing  of  the  brid^ 
was  really  a  miraculous  efllbrt  of  me 
Prince  of  Parma.  Scarcely  ® 
recovered  from  the  shock,  which 
seemed  to  have  ruined  all  his  plws, 
when  he  foresaw,  with  admirable 
presence  of  mind,  all  the  evil 
quenoes  which  might  ensue.  Ibe 
absence .  of  the  hostile  fleet  at  thu 
decisive  moioent  awakened  bU  hope* 
anew.  The  wretched  condition  of 
the  bridge  seemed  atill  to  be  a  secret 
to  the  enemy ;  and  although  it  was 
impossible  that  the  work  of 
months  could  be  restored  in  a  le 
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hours,  much  would  be  gained  if  he  disaster.  Still  the  Archimedes  of 
couM  give  to  it  an  appearance  of  being  Antwerp  was  not  disconcerted  by  all 
repaired.  All  were  instantly  at  work  these  failures.  He  prepared  two 
to  remove  the  fragments,  to  erect  large  vessels,  armed  with  iron  hat- 
anew  the  timbers  which  had  been  chets,  and  similar  instruments,  in 
overthrown,  to  unite  those  which  order  to  break  through  the  bridge 
had  been  fractured,  and  to  fill  un  the  by  force.  But  when  the  moment 
gaps  with  ships.  The  Duke  him-  for  launching  them  came,  no  one 
self  assisted  in  the  labour,  and  his  could  be  found  to  man  them.  The 
example  was  followed  by  all  the  engineer  was  therefore  obliged  to  in¬ 
officers.  The  common  soldiers,  ani-  vent  some  means  of  giving  to  his 
mated  by  the  sight,  exerted  them-  engines  such  a  direction,  as  to  enable 
selves  to  the  utmost ;  the  work  was  them,  without  a  steersman,  to  keep 
oarrietl  on  during  the  whole  night  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and  not, 
amidst  the  continual  noise  of  trum-  like  the  former,  to  be  dashed  by  the 
}>ets  and  drums,  which  were  station-  wind  against  the  bank.  One  of  his 
cd  along  the  whole  bridge,  to  drown  workmen,  a  German,  hit  upon  a  sin- 
the  sound  of  the  workmen.  At  gular  invention,  if  we  may  venture 
break  of  day,  few  traces  of  the  de-  to  relate  it,  differently  from  Strada. 
siruction  which  had  taken  place  He  placed  a  sail  under  the  vessel,  so 
during  the  night  were  to  be  seen  ;  as  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  water,  as 
and  although  the  bridge  was  only  ordinary  sails  are  by  the  wind,  and 
apparently  repaired,  its  appearance  in  such  a  manner  as  that  the  ship 
deceived  the  messengers,  and  the  at-  should  be  impelled  along  by  the 
tack  was  put  off.  •  In  the  meantime,  whole  force  of  the  stream.  The 
the  Prince  contrived  to  render  the  consequence  shewed  that  his  calcu- 
repair  real,  and  also  to  introduce  lation  was  correct,  for  the  vessel, 
some  changes  into  the  structure  of  with  her  sails  thus  reversed,  not  only 
the  bridge.  To  protect  it  from  fu-  kept  exactly  the  centre  of  the  cur- 
ture  attacks  of  a  similar  kind,  a  part  rent,  but  drove  against  the  bridge 
of  the  bridge  of  ships  was  made  with  such  impetuosity,  that  the  ene- 
movcable,  so  that  it  might  be  re-  my  had  no  time  to  open  it,  and  it 
moved  if  necessary,  and  a  free  pas-  was  actually  driven  asunder.  All 
sage  opened  to  the  fire-ships.  The  these  successful  attempts,  however, 
loss  of  men  which  he  had  sustained,  were  unavailing,  being  undertaken 
the  Prince  supplied  by  means  of  at  random,  and  followed  up  by  no 
garrisons  from  the  neighbouring  sufficient  force.  No  use  was  made 
places,  and  of  a  German  regiment  of  another  fire-ship,  which  Gianibelli 
which  fortunately  joined  him  at  this  had  prepared  after  the  manner  of 
moment  from  Ghent.  He  filled  up  the  first,  which  had  proved  so 
the  places  of  the  officers  who  were  successful,  and  which  he  had  filled 
missing,  and  among  these  the  Spa-  with  four  thousand  pounds  weight 
nish  ensign,  who  had  saved  his  life,  of  powder  ;  for  a  new  mode  of  at- 
was  not  forgotten.  tempting  their  deliverance  had  now 

The  inhabitants  of  Antwerp,  on  occurred  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ant¬ 
learning  the  real  success  of  their  fire-  werp. 

Rhips,  now  applauded  their  inventor  Despairing,  after  so  many  failures, 
as  zealously  as  they  had  formerly  of  being  able  to  open  up  by  force 
been  inclined  to  treat  him  with  harsh-  the  passage  of  the  river  to  the  fieet, 
oess,  and  urged  him  to  new  attempts,  they  determined  to  dispense,  if  pos- 
(lianibelli  now  received  the  number  sible,  with  the  river  entirely.  They 
of  vessels  which  he  had  in  vain  re-  remembered  the  example  of  the  city 
quested  at  first.  He  prepared  them  of  Leyden,  which,  when  besieged  by 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  driven  the  Spaniards  ten  years  before,  had 
with  irresistible  force  against  the  been  saved  by  a  well-managed  inun- 
I  bridge ;  and  the  bridge  was  actually  dation  of  the  surrounding  country, 
!  &  second  time  broken  through.  The  and  this  example  they  resolved  to  imi- 

I  wind,  however,  was  then  unfavour-  tate.  Between  Lillo  and  Stabroek,  in 

iable  to  the  Zealand  fleet,  so  that  it  the  territory  of  Bergen,  a  broad  and 
could  not  advance,  and  thus  the  somewhat  sloping  plain  stretches  to 
^  Prince  again  had  time  to  repair  the  Antwerp,  only  protected  by  numerous 
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dykes  and  counter-dykes  from  the  could  only  be  broken  by  a  bloodv 
irruption  of  the  waters  of  the  Easter  engagement.  Five  difterent  batieriJs 
Schelde.  Nothing  more  was  necessary  had  been  erected  along  the  dyke  at 
than  to  open  these  dykes,  to  lay  the  equal  distances,  and  the  comniLd  of 
whole  plain  under  water,  and  to  open  them  entrusted  to  the  bravest  offi- 
a  passage  for  flat-bottomed  boats  to  cers  of  the  army ;  and,  as  the  Duke 
the  very  walls  of  Antwerp.  If  this  of  Parma  could  not  doubt  that  the 
attempt  should  be  successful,  they  whole  weight  of  the  war  would  now 
might  allow  the  Prince  of  Parma  to  be  directed  hither,  he  assigned  to 
interrupt,  as  he  plea^,  the  pas-  Count  Mansfeld  the  protection  of 
sage  of  the  Schelde  with  his  bridge  the  bridge,  and  resolved  to  defend 
of  ships:  they  had  now  created  a  this  important  post  in  person.  A 
stream  for  themselves,  which,  in  the  new  scene  of  war  was  now  about  to 
liour  of  need,  would  supply  the  place  take  place,  and  on  a  totally  different 
of  the  former.  This,  indeed,  was  theatre. 

the  very  plan  which  the  Prince  of  The  Netherlanders  had  pierced  tlic 
Orange  had  recommended  in  the  be-  great  dyke  whicli.  follows  the  Bra¬ 
ginning  of  the  siege,  and  which  St.  bant  side  of  the  Schelde,  at  different 
Aldegonde  had  laboured  so  strenu-  places  above  and  below  Lillo,  and 
ously  to  carry  into  efiect,  but  which  where  green  fields  had  formerly  been 
had  failed,  because  some  qf  the  citi-  seen,  a  new  element  was  now  dis- 
zens  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  played,  studded  with  masts  and  vcs- 
sacrifice  their  property.  They  now  sels.  A  Zealand  fleet,  under  Count 
reverted  to  this  last  means  of  deliver-  Hohenlohe,  sailed  into  the  inundated 
ance  in  the  present  necessity,  but  fields,  and  made  repeated  movements 
circumstances,  in  the  meantime,  had  against  the  dyke  of  Couvenstein, 
materially  changed.  without  attempting  a  serious  attack ; 

The  plain  is  divided  by  a  broad  while  another  appeared  in  theSchelde, 
and  lofty  dyke,  which  takes  its  name  threatening  sonietimes'one  side,  some- 
from  the  neighbouring  castle  of  Cou-  times  the  other,  with  a  landing,  or 
venstein,  and  stretches  from  the  seemingly  meditating  an  attack  upon 
village  of  Stabroek  in  Bergen  for  the  bridge.  The  enemy  were  thus 
three  miles  towards  the  Schelde,  till  kept  in  play  for  several  days,  and, 
it  joins  the  great  dyke  of  the  Schelde  uncertain  where  the  real  attempt  was 
not  far  from  Ordam.  Over  this  dyke  to  be  made,  were  exhausted  by  their 
it  w’as  impossible  for  ships  to  pass,  prolonged  vigilance,  and  lulled  by 
even  at  tlie  highest  tide,  and  it  degrees  into  security.  The  inhabi- 
would  be  in  vain,  while  it  stood  in  tants  of  Antwerp  had  promised  to 
the  way,  to  inundate  the  fields  on  Count  Hohenlohe  to  supiH)rt  the  at- 
cach  side,  since  it  w^ould  eflTectually  tack  upon  the  dyke  with  a  flotilla 
oppose  the  passage  of  the  Zealand  from  the  town  ;  three  fireworks  from 
fleet  to  the  vicinity  of  Antwerp.  The  the  principal  tower  were  to  be  the 


Hohenlohe,  sailed  into  the  inundated 
fields,  and  made  repeated  movements 
against  the  dyke  of  Couvenstein, 
without  attempting  a  serious  attack ; 


degrees  into  security.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Antwerp  had  promised  to 
Count  Hohenlohe  to  supiH)rt  the  at¬ 
tack  upon  the  dyke  with  a  flotilla 
from  the  town  ;  three  fireworks  from 
the  principal  tower  were  to  be  tbe 


fate  of  the  town  therefore  depended  signal  that  the  flotilla  was  on  its  way. 
on  the  possibility  of  breaking  down  As  soon  as  the  expected  signals  rose 
part  of  the  dyke ;  but  the  Prince  of  over  Antwerp,  through  the  darkn^ 
Parma  had  foreseen  this  possibility,  of  tbenigbt,  Count  Hohenlohe  land- 
had  taken  possession  of  it  at  the  ed  five  hundred  of  his  troops  be- 
commencement  of  the  blockade,  and  tween  two  of  the  enemy’s  redoubts, 
spared  no  means  in  preparing  to  who  falling  suddenly  on  the  Spanish 
maintain  it  to  the  utmost.  Near  the  guards,  either  surprised  them  asleep, 
village  of  Stabroek,  Count  Mans-  or  overpowered  them.  In  a  short, 
feld  was  encamped  with  the  greater  time  they  had  obtained  a  firm  foot- 
part  of  the  army,  and  maintained,  by  ing  upon  the  dyke,  and  were  already 
means  of  the  counterdyke  of  Couven-  intending  to  land  the  rest,  to  the 
stein,  his  communication  with  the  number  of  two  thousand,  when  the 
bridge,  tbe  head- quarters,  and  the  Spaniards  arrived  from  the  next  re- 
Spanish  magazines  at  Calloo.  The  doubt,  and,  assisted  by  the 
anny  thus  formed  a  continuous  line  ness  of  the  ground,  made  a  desp^ate 
from  Subroek  in  Brabant  to  Bevem  attack  upon  the  crowded  Zealanders, 
in  Flanders,  divided,  indeed,  but  not  The  cannon  from  the  neighbour 
broken  by  the  Schelde,  and  which  batteries  at  the  same  time  openm 
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ujx)n  the  advancing  vessels,  so  as  to  At  an  equal  distance  from  this  lay 
under  tlie  landing  of  the  remaining  Fort  St.  George,  and  a  tliousand 
troops  impossible  ;  and  as  no  pro-  paces  farther  the  Pile  Battery,  under 
spect  of  assistance  from  the  town  ap-  the  command  of  Gamboa,  so  called 
peared,  the  Zealanders,  after  a  short  from  the  piles  on  which  it  was  erect- 
condict,  were  overpowered,  and  driven  ed.  At  the  farthest  end  of  the  dyke, 
down  from  the  dyke  of  which  they  not  far  from  Stabroek,  lay  a  fifth 
were  in  possession.  The  victorious  battery,  of  which  Count  IMansfeld 
Spaniards  hunted  them  through  the  and  an  Italian  named  Capizucchi, 
water  as  far  as  the  ships,  drowned  were  commanders.  All  these  forts 
many  of  them,  and  compelled  them  to  the  Prince  had  lately  strengthened 
retire  with  great  loss.  Count  Hohen-  w'ith  artillery  and  men,  besides 
lohe  laid  the  blame  of  this  defeat  erecting  piles  on  both  sides  of  the 
u|)on  the  inhabitants  of  Antwerp,  dyke,  and  along  its  whole  length, 
who  had  deceived  him  by  a  false  both  to  give  stability  to  the  wall  it- 
signal,  and,  in  fact,  it  was  entirely  self,  and  to  render  more  laborious 
owing  to  the  want  of  co-operation  in  the  eftbrts  of  the  pioneers  to  cut  it 
their  respective  plans  that  this  at-  through. 

tempt  was  unsuccessful.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  six- 

It  was  at  last  resolved  to  make  a  teenth  of  May  the  whole  force  was 
concerted  attempt  with  their  united  in  motion.  With  break  of  day  four 
forces  upon  the  enemy,  and  by  a  fire-ships  advanced  from  Lillo  along 
desperate  attack,  both  on  the  dyke  the  inundation,  which  so  terrified  the 
and  the  bridge,  to  put  an  end  to  the  Spanish  sentinels  upon  the  dyke, 
blockade  at  once.  The  sixteenth  of  who  recollected  the  terrible  conse- 
May  lo85  was  fixed  on  for  carrying  quences  of  the  former  explosion, 
the  attempt  into  execution,  and  every  that  they  hastened  to  take  refuge 
thing  was  done  on  both  sides  to  ren-  in  the  neighbouring  fort.  This 
der  its  results  decisive.  The  force  was  exactly  what  the  enemy  had 
of  the  Hollanders  and  Zealanders,  calculated  upon.  Within  these  ves- 
united  to  that  of  Antwerp,  exceeded  selsy  which  appeared  to  be  fire-ships, 
two  hundred  ships,  to  man  which,  but  which  in  reality  were  not  so, 
they  had  stripped  the  town  and  ci-  soldiers  were  concealed,  who  imme- 
tadel,  and  wuth  this  force  they  de-  diately  landed,  and  succeeded  in 
termined  to  assault  the  dyke  of  Cou-  mounting  the  dyke,  at  the  undefend- 
venstein  on  both  sides.  The  bridge  ed  s|)ot  between  Fort  St.  George  and 
was  at  the  same  time  to  be  attacked  the  Pile  Battery.  Immediately  after, 
by  new  engines  of  Gianibelli’s  in-  appeared  the  Zealand  fleet  with  nu- 
vention,  and  the  Duke  of  Parma  merous  ships  of  war,  provision-ships, 
thus  preventetl  from  assisting  the  and  a  crowd  of  smaller  boats,  load- 
defenders  of  the  dyke.  ed  with  large  sacks  of  earth,  wool, 

Alexander,  informed  of  the  dan-  fascines,  and  gabions,  to  erect  breast- 
ger  that  threatened  him,  spared  no-  works  where  they  might  be  ncces- 
thing  on  his  side  to  meet  it  with  en-  sary.  The  ships  of  war  were  furnish- 
ergy.  Immediately  after  the  capture  ed  with  a  strong  train  of  artillery, 
of  the  dyke,  he  had  ordered  redoubts  and  numerous  and  brave  crews,  ac- 
to  be  built  upon  it,  at  five  different  companied  by  a  whole  array  of  pio- 
places,  and  given  the  command  of  neers,  to  break  down  the  dyke  as  soon 
these  to  the  most  experienced  officers  as  it  should  be  in  their  possession, 
of  his  army.  The  first,  named  the  Scarcely  had  the  Zealanders  begun 
Cross  Battery,  was  erected  at  the  to  mount  the  dyke  on  one  side, 
place  where  the  dyke  of  Couvenstein  when  the  fleet  of  Antwerp  approach- 
sinks  into  the  great  wall  of  the  ed  from  Ostervecl  and  attacked  it  on 
Schelde,  and  forms  with  it  the  figure  the  other.  A  high  breast- work  was 
of  a  cross :  and  the  defence  of  this  speedily  erected  between  the  two 
fort  was  entrusted  to  the  Spanish  nearest  of  the  enemy's  redoubts,  so 
General  Mondragone.  A  thousand  as  to  separate  them  from  each  other, 
paces  farther  on,  and  in  the  neigh-  and  at  the  same  time  to  protect  the 
bourhood  of  the  Castle  of  Couven-  pioneers.  These,  to  the  nur.*  jer  of 
■tein,  was  placed  Fort  St.  Jacob,  more  than  five  bnndred,  immediately 
oonaraanded  by  Camillo  di  Monte,  commenced  their  operations  on  the 
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dyke  with  their  spades,  and  laboured 
so  assiduously,  that  hopes  were  en¬ 
tertained  that  the  two  seas  would  very 
shortly  be  uniteil.  In  the  meantime, 
however  the  Spaniards  had  advan¬ 
ced  from  the  neighbouring  batteries, 
and  commenced  a  bold  attack  upon 
the  Netherlanders,  while  the  can¬ 
non  of  Fort  St.  George  played  with¬ 
out  obstruction  ui>on  their  fleet.  The 
Zealanders  had  drawn  a  strong  line 
around  their  pioneers,  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  interrupting  their  opera¬ 
tions  ;  and  amidst  the  alarm  of  battle, 
exposed  to  a  shower  of  bullets,  often 
up  to  the  breast  in  water,  among  the 
dying  and  the  dead,  the  pioneers 
continued  their  labour,  urged  to  the 
utmost  exertion  by  the  merchants, 
who  waited  with  impatience  to  see 
the  dyke  opened,  and  their  ships  in 
safety.  The  importance  of  the  re¬ 
sult,  which  depended,  perhaps  en¬ 
tirely,  on  their  exertions,  seemed  it¬ 
self  to  inspire  these  common  labour¬ 
ers  with  heroic  courage.  Attending 
only  to  the  labour  of  their  hands, 
they  neither  heard  nor  saw  the  death 
that  surrounded  them  ;  and  still,  as 
the  foremost  ranks  fell,  those  behind 
pressed  forward  to  supply  their 
place.  Their  operations  were  much 
impeded  by  the  piles  which  had 
been  driven  along  the  dyke,  but 
still  more  by  the  attack  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  who  burst  with  desperate 
courage  through  the  enemy,  stabbing 
tbe  pioneers  in  their  excavations 
where  they  stood,  and  closing  with 
their  dead  bodies  the  breaches  which 
had  been  made  by  the  living.  But 
at  last,  most  of  their  officers  being 
either  killed  or  wounded,  the  number 
of  the  enemy  still  increasing,  and 
fresh  pioneers  advancing  to  supply 
the  place  of  those  who  had  fallen, 
the  courage  of  these  brave  troops  be¬ 
gan  to  rive  way,  and  they  deemed  it 
advisable  to  retreat  to  their  batteries. 
The  Zealanders  and  Antwerpers  now 
saw  themselves  masters  of  the  whole 
of  that  part  of  the  dyke  which  lies 
between  Fort  St.  Geoi^  and  the  Pile 
Battery.  As  it  would,  however, 
have  occupied  too  much  time  to  wait 
till  the  dyke  was  completely  broke 
throu^,  a  Zealand  vessel  was  rapid¬ 
ly  unloaded,  and  its  cargo  transport- 
into  one  of  the  Antwerp  vessels, 
with  which  Count  Hohenlooe  imme¬ 
diately  sailed  in  triumph  to  Antwerp. 


The  sight  of  the  provisions  filled  the 
anxious  city  with  the  most  flattering 
hopes,  and  as  if  the  victory  had  been 
already  complete,  they  gave  them¬ 
selves  up  immediately  to  boisterous 
rejoicing.  The  bells  were  rung,  the 
cannon  fired,  and  the  inhabitants, 
transported  witli  their  unexpected 
success,  hurried  to  tlie  Osterweel 
gate,  to  greet  the  arrival  of  the 
provision-ships,  which  were  thought 
to  be  at  hand. 

In  truth,  the  fortune  of  thebe- 
sieged  had  never  appeared  so  favour¬ 
able  as  at  that  moment.  The  ene¬ 
my,  discouraged  and  exhausted,  had 
thrown  themselvesinto  their  batteries, 
and,  far  from  being  able  to  dispute 
with  the  conquerors  the  possession  of 
the  captured  forts,  they  saw  ibtra- 
selves  besieged  even  in  their  places 
of  refuge.  Some  companies  of  Scots, 
under  the  command  of  their  brave 
Colonel,  Balfour,  attacked  tbe  battery 
of  Fort  St.  George,  which  had  been 
reinforced  by  Camillo  di  Monte, 
who,  not  without  great  loss,  had  ad¬ 
vanced  to  its  assistance  from  ift. 
Jacob.  The  Pile  Battery  was  in  a 
still  worse  condition,  being  strongly 
attacked  by  the  sbii>8,  and  threaten¬ 
ing  every  moment  to  fall  to  pieces. 
Gamboa,  who  commanded,  lay 
wounded  within,  and  artillery  was 
unfortunately  wanting  to  keep  at  a 
distance  the  hostile  fleet.  1  he  wall. 


too,  which  the  Zealanders  had  erect¬ 
ed  between  it  and  Fort  St.  George, 
cut  off  all  prospect  of  assistance 
from  tbe  Schelde.  Had  the  enemy 
taken  advantage  of  this  exhaustion 
and  inactivity  on  the  part  of  the  S|)a- 
niards  to  proceed  with  activity  and 
steadiness  in  the  demolition  of  the 

dyke,  there  can  be  no  doubt  inai 
they  would  have  succeeded  in  open¬ 
ing  a  passage,  and  thus  put  an  end 
to  the  whole  blockade;  but  the 
same  inattention  to  conaequenew  wm 
visible  here  which  had  markw  me 
conduct  of  the  Antwerpere  during 
the  whole  progress  of  the  sie^- 
The  activity  with  which  they  ha 
commenced  tneir  labours 
decline  in  proportion  as  tbcir  auc^ 
appeared  more  decided.  They  lo® 
began  to  find  it  too  labonous 
tedious  a  matter  to  demolish  me 
dyke  ;  and  it  was  deemed  more  aa- 
visable  to  place  the  cargo^  o  . 
large  ships  in  smaller  vessels,  w 
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might  be  dispatchetl  towards  the  strength  was  collected.  From  Sta- 
town  with  the  rising  tide.  St.  Al-  broek,  the  Italians  and  Spaniards 
(legonde  and  Hohenlohe,  instead  of  pressed  forward,  contending  with 
remaining  to  animate  the  workmen  each  other  in  bravery  on  this  occa- 
by  their  personal  presence,  left  the  sion  :  from  the  Schelde,  the  Wal- 
secne  of  action  at  the  decisive  mo-  loons  and  Spaniards,  with  their  Ge- 
ment,  to  sail  with  a  provision-ship  neral  at  their  head.  While  the  for¬ 
te  the  city,  there  to  receive  from  mer  attempted  to  relieve  the  Pile- 
their  countrymen  the  favours  which  Battery,  w’hich  was  strongly  pressed 
they  thought  were  due  to  their  wis-  by  the  enemy  both  by  sea  and  land, 
(loin  and  bravery.  the  latter  charged  with  irresistible 

While  this  hard-fought  contest  impetuosity  upon  the  breastwork 
had  taken  place  on  both  sides  of  the  which  they  had  erected  between  Fort 
dyke,  the  bridge  upon  the  Schtdde  St.  George  and  the  Pile-Battery, 
had  been  attacked  with  new  machines  Here  the  flower  of  the  Xetherland- 
from  Antwerp,  in  order  to  give  em-  ers  fought  behind  the  shelter  of 
ploy  men  t  to  the  vigilance  of  the  a  strong  wall,  and  covered  by  the 
Prince  in  that  quarter.  But  the  cannon  of  both  fleets.  The  Duke 
sound  of  the  firing  from  the  dyke  was  already  preparing  with  his  small 
soon  apprised  him  of  what  was  going  force  to  attack  this  wall,  when 
on  there,  and  he  hastened,  as  soon  as  he  received  intelligence  that  the 
he  saw  the  bridge  in  safety,  to  rein-  Italians  and  Spaniards,  under  Capi- 
force  the  troops  upon  the  dyke.  Ac-  zucchi  and  Agulia,  had  carried  the 
companied  by  two  hundred  Spanish  Pile- Battery  by  storm,  and  were 
pikemen,  he  flew  to  the  place  of  at-  advancing  on  the  other  side  against 
tack,  and  appeared  upon  the  scene  the  hostile  breast-work.  Before 
just  in  time  to  save  his  troops  from  this  last  defence  the  strength  of 
total  destruction.  He  rapidly  placed  both  armies  was  now  collected,  and 
some  cannon  he  had  brought  with  on  both  sides  every  effort  was  made, 
him  in  the  two  nearest  batteries,  and  either  to  carry  or  to  defend  the  posi- 
froin  thence  commenced  a  vigorous  tion.  The  Netherlanders  leaned 
tire  u}>on  the  enemy’s  ships.  He  ashore  from  their  vessels,  that  they 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  might  not  remain  idle  spectators  of 
troops,  and  with  his  sword  in  one  the  contest.  Alexander  attacked  the 
hand,  and  a  shield  in  the  other,  led  breast- work  on  one  side.  Count 
them  against  the  foe.  The  news  of  Mansfeld  on  the  other  :  five  assaults 
his  arrival,  which  soon  spread  from  w'ere  made  and  repelled.  The  Ne- 
oue  end  of  the  dyke  to  the  other,  iherlanders,  in  this  decisive  moment, 
reanimated  the  drooping  spirits  of  excelled  all  their  former  efforts ; 
his  troops,  and  the  contest,  which  never,  in  the  whole  course  of  the 
the  local  nature  of  the  fleld  of  battle  war,  had  they  fought  with  so  much 
tendered  more  murderous,  was  re-  firmness.  The  Scots  and  Knglish, 
sumetl  with  new  energy.  Upon  the  in  particular,  by  their  brave  defence, 
narrow  top  of  the  dyke,  which  in  baffled  the  efforts  of  the  enemy.  At 

tJi'tny  places  did  not  exceed  nine  last,  when  none  would  venture  an 
paces  in  breadth,  five  thousand  com-  assault  in  the  quarter  where  the 
batants  were  engaged  ;  within  this  Scots  fought,  the  Duke  threw  him- 
narrow  space,  the  power  of  both  par-  =  self,  with  a  javelin  in  his  hand,  into 
ties  was  concentrated  ;  upon  its  pos-  the  water,  which  rose  to  his  breast, 
session  depended  the  whole  fate  of  to  shew  his  troops  the  example, 
the  blockade.  ^Vith  the  Antwerpers,  After  a  tedious  and  exhausting  con- 
the  last  bulwark  of  their  city  was  flict,  the  troops  under  Mansfeld 

stake, — with  the  Spaniards,  the  succeeded,  by  the  aid  of  their  pikes 
whole  issue  of  their  enterprise  ;  and  and  halbards,  in  effecting  a  breach 
both  parties  fought  with  that  cou-  in  the  breast-work,  while  othcra 
rage  which  nothing  but  desperation  mounted  on  the  shoulders  of  their 
can  inspire.  From  both  extremities  conjrades,  to  gain  the  top  of  the  wall, 
of  the  dyke  the  current  of  war  Bartholomew  Tdralta,  a  Spanish 
streamed  towards  the  middle,  where  captain,  was  the  first  who  was  seen 
the  Zealanders  and  Antwerpers  had  above  the  wall  ;  and  almeat^  at  the 
the  advantage,  and  where  their  whole  sanre  ins^aiu,  the  Italian  GapisuccM 
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appeared  upon  the  edge  of  the  breast-  Many  of  their  ships  were  overtaken 
work,  and  thus  the  contest  of  bra-  by  the  ebbing  of  the  flood,  and  ran 
very  was  decided  with  equal  honour  aground,  so  that  they  lay  widiin  the 
to  both  nations.  It  is  worthy  of  re-  range  of  the  enemy’s  cannon,  and 
mark,  how  the  Prince  of  Parma,  who  were  destroyed,  with  all  their  crews, 
liad  been  made  the  umpire  in  this  The  flying  crowds  endeavoured,  by 
contest,  humoured. this  delicacy  of  swimming,  to  gain  the  other  vessels 
feeling,  in  points  of  honour,  among  which  had  got  beyond  the  reach  of 
his  troops.  He  embraced  Capizuc-  the  ebb  ;  but  such  was  the  rage  and 
chi  before  the  eyes  of  the  troops,  and  boldness  of  the  Spaniards,  that  they 
publicly  admitted,  that  it  was  to  the  swam  after  the  fugitives  with  their 
bravery  of  this  officer,  in  particular,  swords  betw’een  their  teeth,  and  drag- 
that  the  capture  of  the  breast-work  ged  many  of  them  even  from  the 
was  owing.  The  Spanish  captain,  ships.  The  victory  of  the  King’s 
Toralva,  who  was  severely  wounded,  troops  was  complete,  though  bloody, 
he  ordered  to  be  conveyed  to  his  own  About  eight  hundred  of  the  Spa- 
quarters  at  Stabroek,  to  be  placed  niards,  and  several  thousand  of  the 
in  his  own  bed,  and  covered  with  Netherlanders,  (not  including  those 
the  same  cloak  which  he  had  worn  who  were  drowned,)  remained  upon 
the  day  before  the  action.  the  spot ;  and  upon  both  sides  many 

After  the  breast-work  w’as  carried,  of  the  principal  nobility  perished, 
the  contest  no  longer  remained  doubt-  More  than  thirty  ships,  with  their 
ful.  'J'he  troops  of  Holland  and  whole  cargoes  of  provi.sions  intended 
Zealand,  who  had  landed  to  take  a  for  Antwerp,  with  a  hundred  and 
part  in  the  contest,  lost  courage  at  fifty  cannon,  and  other  warlike  stores, 
once,  when  they  looked  around  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors, 
them,  and  saw  the  ships,  their  last  The  dyke,  the  possession  of  which 
place  of  refuge,  retiring  from  the  had  been  so  dearly  obtained,  was 
shore.  The  flood  had  now'  began  to  pierced  in  thirteen  different  places, 
ebb,  and  the  leaders  of  the  fleet,  and  the  bodies  of  its  defenders  were 
afraid  of  remaining  too  near  the  now  employed  to  fill  up  the  open- 
shore  with  their  heavy  vessels,  and  ings.  The  next  day,  a  vessel  of  un- 
thus,  in  the  event  of  the  unsuccess-  common  size,  and  singular  consiruc- 
ful  issue  of  the  contest,  becoming  a  tion,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  King’s 
prey  to  the  enemy,  retired  from  the  troops,  which  formed  a  sort  of  float- 
dyke,  and  endeavoured  to  gain  the  ing  fortress,  and  was  intended  to 
open  sea.  No  sooner  did  Alexander  have  been  employed  against  the 
perceive  this,  than  he  pointed  out  to  dyke  of  Couvenstcin.  The  inhabi- 
iiis  troops  the  flying  ships,  and  ani-  tants  of  Antwerp  had  prepared  it  at 
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SECOND  I.ETTEB  FROM  AN  AMERICAN  FARMER  TO  A  FKIENI)  IN 

EDINBURGH. 

— — — ,  near  Philadelphia, 

Mv  Dear  Sir,  March  2G,  1826. 

You  are  aware,  I  presume,  of  the  publication,  and  will,  if  I  mistake 
daily  increasing  importance  of  the  not,  clearly  show  that  men  with 
question  concerning  the  Blacks  in  black  and  yellow  skins  can  conduct 
this  quarter  of  the  world.  It  begins  their  own  affairs  quite  as  well  as 
to  be  too  evident,  that  this  basely-  those  with  white  ones.  His  work, 
calumniated  race  must,  sooner  or  which  will  form  a  moderate  octavo 
later,  form  a  powerful  nation  in  the  volume,  wnll  speedily  appear. 

West  Indies.  Our  slave-owners  are  My  brother  has  just  sent  me  the 
beginning  to  express  their  fears  and  last  Number  of  the  Edinburgh  He- 
weaknesses  most  indiscreetly,  and  so,  view.  'I'he  accounts  of  your  Me- 
1  think,  are  yours:  both  will,  most  chanics*  Institutions  arc  delightful: 
probably,  bring  on  the  final  catas-  your  Church  and  State  must  prepare 
trophe,  by  the  very  means  they  take  for  the  effects  of  them.  1  thought 
to  prevent  it.  This  is  nothing  new  of  the  same  thing  eighteen  years  ago, 
in  the  annals  of  tyranny  and  injus-  when  1  knew  nothing  of  Dr  Birk- 
tice.  A  gooil  deal  of  interest  has  beck’s  proceedings ;  but  1  went  fur- 
been  excited  here  lately,  by  the  ther  than  he  does,  and  proposed  in- 
cmigration  of  some  of  the  free  Blacks  troducing  Lectures  to  the  women 
to  Hay ti ;  and,  partly  in  consequence  upon  domestic  economy,  manage- 
of  this.  Dr  '  -,  whose  proper-  ment  of  children,  diseases,  moral 

ty  adjoins  mine,  a  man  of  talent  and  duties,  &c.  &c.,  with  a  previous 
erudition,  liberal  in  his  views,  and  good  elementary  education.  1  men- 
cvery  way  calculated  for  such  an  un-  tioned  my  plans  to  a  few,  and  was 
dertaking,  went  to  Hayti,  at  his  own  laughed  at.  1  think  the  education 
expense,  last  winter,  to  visit  the  of  women  is  of  more  consequence 
country,  and  to  ascertain  the  state  *  than  that  of  men  :  the  effects  of  the 
of  the  people.  He  travelled  about  want  of  it  here  are  truly  lamentable. 
1000  miles  over  the  French  part  of  Mechanics*  Institutions  are  going  on 
the  island.  He  had  letters  to  Boyer,  among  us,  true,  but  there  is  too  much 
Inginac,  and  others,  and  was  highly  aristocratic  feeling  in  the  country 
{^ratified  with  all  he  saw.  His  for  them  to  increase  very,  rapidly ; 
nianuscript  is  now  nearly  ready  for  and  the  people  arc  too  much  ei^agcd 
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in  all  sorts  of  cbariiies,  at  best  of  ginning  to  take  the  place  of  wood 

very  doubtful  advantage.  There  is  These  mines  are  most  extraordinary  • 

now  building  in  Philadelphia  a  Col-  the  coal  is  quarried  out  in  We 
lege,  with  a  marble  front,  for  me-  masses,  in  open  day,  like  the  stone 
chanics’  and  labourers*  sons.  of  Craig- Leith  and  Salisbury  Craps. 

1  think  your  political  economists  The  seams  of  coal  are  100  feci  deep 
are  going  mad,  out-heroding  Ilerod.  and  more,  quite  free  from  water. 
Jt  seems  that  men  in  the  possession  Some  of  these  coal-mines,  12  years 
of  supreme  wealth  and  powder,  ob-  ago,  sold  for  624  cents  per  acre: 
tained  by  superior  intellectual,  sci-  they  are  now  selling  tor  400  dollars, 
entitle,  and  mechanical  improvement.  Agriculture  is  increasing  rapidly 
can  be  as  wild  and  heedless  as  those  and,  to  bring  all  these  resources  into 
in  the  possession  of  supreme  and  un-  action,  the  New  York  canal,  3(jj 
controllable  political  power:  both  miles  in  length,  w^as  begun  in  1817, 
forget  that  they  may  be  overturned,  and  is  now  finished.  Below  it 
When  the  Italians  were  living  in  another  is  to  be  begun  forthwith  by 
palaces,  the  English  lived  in  huts, —  that  Slate,  running  from  the  Olii» 
the  huts  have  long  since  disappear-  and  Lake  Krie  to  Philadelphia, which, 
ed,  and  the  palaces  are  now  falling  for  300  miles,  will  pass  through  a 
into  ruin.  1  really  believe  that  you  country  full  of  coal,  iron,  copptr, 
think  the  agricultural,  inanufactu-  salt  springs,  timber,  &c.  A  large 
ring,  and  naval  resources  of  Eng-  canal  is  now  making,  to  unite  the 
land,  quite  unassailable  by  any  other  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Bay;  auo- 
country.  Do  not  deceive  yourselves,  iher  is  to  be  made  between  the  Chc- 
You  must  stick  fast  to  your  prohibi-  sapeake  and  Ohio,  besides  various 
tory  system,  or  you  are  gone,  and  others,  making  and  to  be  made,  sup- 
instantly  *.  Even  this  will  not  serve  plying  many  thousands  with  eni- 
you.  You  forget  that  your  present  ployment.  To  detail  all  that  is  go- 
wealth,  superiority,  and  consequence,  ing  on  would  fill  a  volume.  The 
are  forced  and  artificial.  The  poli-  progress  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  parti- 
tical  and  intellectual  weaknesses  of  cularly,  is  very  remarkable.  Fifty 
other  nations  have  made  your  years  ago  there  was  not  a  white  man 
strength.  This  is  neither  a  sound  in  it.  It  was  thinly  settled  30  years 
nor  durable  state  of  things.  It  is  ago.  The  population  is  now  near 
not  at  all  warranted  by  the  extent  1,000,000.  It  is  full  of  handsome 
of  your  territory,  natural  resources,  towns  and  villages,  some  of  them  of 
population,  or  climate,  when  these  considerable  size,  and  a  few  approach- 
are  considered  in  reference  toother  ing  to  superb.  In  this  short  period 
countries.  Go  on  with  your  free-  they  had  to  clear  the  land  ol  the 
trade  system,  and  let  other  /ree  Go-  heaviest  timber,  build  all  their  coun¬ 
ter  nme/i/*- get  under  weigh, —  try  houses  and  barns,  their  towns, 

(this  country  is  now  in  part  so,)  and  public  buildings,  churches,  bridges, 
again  1  say  you  are  gone.  You  must  and  steam-boats,  make  roads,  &c.  etc. 
be  content  to  take  your  station  in  the  Last  year,  for  the  first  time,  a  native- 
world  as  Islanders  above^the  50th  de-  born  Ohian  came  into  their  legisla- 
gree  of  northern  latitude.  1  will  give  ture  ;  this  year  three  have  been  le- 
you  some  proofs  of  it :  almost  every  turned.  By  the  last  census,  in  1820, 
daj  is  bringing  to  light  additional  the  respective  populations  of  Ohio 
evidence  of  the  inexhaustible  mi-  and  Massachusets  were 
neral  resources  of  this  country,  of  the  same,  but  there  were  upwards  o 
first  qualities,  and  fit  for  every  pur-  00,000  more  children  under  10  years 
pose.  These  seem  all  to  be  upon  the  of  age  in  the  former  than 
same  vast  scale  with  the  land,  rivers,  ter.  During  their  progress  they  nave 
and  forests.  Iron  aud  salt-works  are  had  several  violent  fluctuations  an 
rapidly  increasing,  and  coal  is  be-  stagnations  of  trade,  and  in  the  price* 

•  Every  intelligent  reader  will  see  reasons  for  differing  with  this  and 
opinions  of  our  Trans- Atlantic  friend.  Our  free-trade  system,  besides  being  ®  ^ 
advantageous  that  could  be  adopted  in  any  circumstances,  has  been  forced 
by  the  altered  circumstames  of  the  iimes.  We  could  not  avoid  it,  unless  we  c 
to  act  the  part  of  madmen,  and  put  an  end  to  commerce  entirely.— Ed. 


^  of  produce— serious  evils  and  heavy 
drawbacks  in  all  countries.  These 
things  were  mainly  caused  by  your 
forced  and  overgrown  monopoly,  and 
t  its  consequences.  Wheat  has  been 
sometimes  as  low  as  25  cents,  per 
I  barrel,  and  Indian  corn  124  cents.  ; 
i  jet  what  is  this  Slate  now  doing.? 
making  canals  to  the  extent  of  about 
300  miles,  upon  which  about  2500 
!  men  are  employed.  Woollen  and 
other  manufactures  are  carried  on 
I  here  to  a  considerable  extent.  What 
I  will  be  their  condition  fifty  years 
!  hence  at  this  rate  .?  Your  Edinburgh 
I  Reviewer,  speaking  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  makes  two  fatal  mistakes ; 
amongst  others,  he  builds  his  theory 
in  part  in  favour  of  their  abolition, 
upon  the  prices  of  wheat  and  quan¬ 
tities  exportable  in  this  country,  down 
only  to  ISIG  ;  the  prices  and  increase 
of  production  since  that  time,  and, 
above  all,  what  this  country  is 
i  ItU  of  producing,  he  has  wholly  over¬ 
looked.  With  the  same  system  of 
farming  (with  modifications)  as  is 
established  in  many  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Scotland,  (and  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  it,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  going  on,)  the  Ohian 
1  farmer  eould  afford  to  sell  his  wheat 
for  28.  3d.  to  Is.  4-d.  per  barrel.  'I'hose 
who  are  ignorant  of  this  country, 
and  of  the  immense  advantages  and 
superiority  of  that  remarkable  crop, 
Indian  corn,  may  doubt  and  deny 
the  truth  of  this  statement ;  but  one 
acre  of  this  corn  is  worth  twro  acres 
and  more  of  turnips  in  England,  the 
system  of  farming  being  the  same. 
Last  year,  hot  and  dry  as  it  was,  1 
had  30  and  35  barrels  of  wheat  per 
acre  on  land  which  was  far  from 
j  being  restored  to  its  original  fertility. 

I  1  am  confident  that  land  in  England, 
in  the  same  condition,  would  not 
have  produced  more  than  20  or  21. 
I  manured  the  stubble  immediately 
,  after  harvest,  and  sowed  Swedish 
turnips,  and  had  as  good  a  crop  aa  1 
1  ever  saw  grow  on  similar  ground  in 
England.  You  could  not  stand 
against  this  with  your  climate,  weeds, 
«^et  and  cold  summers,  rents,  tithes, 
taxes,  game-laws,  &c. ;  of  course,  t 
had  Indian  corn  for  my  stock,  beside 
the  turnips,  after  wheat.  The  chief 
and  almost  only  expense  here  is  la- 
hour,  which  is  any  thing  hut  an  evil; 
Uiough  noiniiiaily  high,  it  is,  in 


reality,  cheap,  owing  to  the  climate 
and  otiicr  circumstances.  We  do 
not  require  so  much  as  half  the 
labour  the  farmers  do  in  England  ; 
and  our  men  being  better  paid  and 
fed,  and  more  contented,  do  a  great 
deal  more  work  than  the  English. 

1  am  quite  satisfied  that  1  am  cor¬ 
rect  in  both  these  statements,  as  1 
speak  of  the  general  state  of  the  case 
in  both  countries.  'I'here  are  idle, 
worthless,  and  inefficient  workmen 
everywhere.  We  do  not  incur  the 
same  risk  of  storms  in  hay-time  and 
harvest  as  you  do  ;  if  the  drought 
injures  us,  which  is  hut  seldom,  and 
which  may  be  greatly  counteracted 
by  good  farming,  no  additional  ex¬ 
pense  occurs,  hut  the  contrary.  I 
purchased  my  farm  four  years  ago  : 
the  first  year  1  had  45  barrels  of 
wheat,  the  land  was  miserably  ex¬ 
hausted  ;  last  year  1  had  522^,  and 
every  thing  else  in  the  same  propor¬ 
tion.  The  first  year  1  bad  30  acres 
of  Indian  corn  ;  last  year  14  acres, 
and  more  grain  than  the  first  year. 
In  four  years  more,  I  am  confident 
1  can  make  more  than  double  this, 
and  others  can  improve  in  the  same 
dcfrree. 

If  your  Government  persist  in  their 
free-trade  system,  you  may  rely 
upon  it,  your  farmers  will  soon  be 
overwhelmed,  your  manufacturers 
and  ship-owners  will  then  follow. 
Coarse  cotton  goods  could  even  now 
be  sent  to  Manchester ^  if  permitted. 
In  the  year  1840,  the  population  of 
this  country  will  be  upwards  of 
25,000,000, — in  1800,  upwards  of 
00,000,000 ;  and  long  before  this 
period,  the  grain,  timber,  iron,  coal, 
copper,  salt,  &c.  of  the  interior,  will 
be  brought  to  the  coast  at  a  trifling 
expense.  Your  ships  can  then  be 
driven  from  the  ocean  without  a  shot 
being  fired.  Your  economists  should 
look  to  tile  future,  and  not  build 
their  theory  upon  the  present  state 
of  things.  Your  writers,  ministers, 
manufacturers,  and  merchants,  may 
distort  and  disguise  this  question  as 
they  please,  and  hold  up  as ‘many 
lures  as  they  think  fit,  to  mislead 
their  own  people  and  others,  but  you 
cannot  give  up  your  present  system. 
You  do  not  intend  it,— you  dare  not. 
There  is  more  in  the  free- trade  bu¬ 
siness  than  meets  the  eye,  I  suspect. 
You  have  as  yet  only  thrown  out  a 
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few  hints,  apparently  intended  to  in¬ 
duce  other  countries  to  continue  to 
exchange  their  raw  commodities  for 
your  manufactures,  and  to  lead  them 
away,  and  prevent  them  from  at¬ 
tempting  to  manufacture  their  cot¬ 
tons,  and  other  raw  produce,  &c. 
where  it  is  fittest  to  be  manufactu- 
red, — at  home.  As  long  as  you  can 
do  this,  you  may  still  continue  to 
keep  the  greatek  part  of  the  world 
under  contribution,  without  the  aid 
of  an  army  to  force  it.  Y our  manu¬ 
facturers  and  others  must  be  aware 
that  they  hold  their  present  com¬ 
manding  station  by  a  very  precarious 
tenure — their  skill  and  machinery 
only,  aided  by  restriction  at  home, 
and  ignorance  and  uiiskilfulnwss  a- 
broad.  They  will,  of  course,  move 
heaven  and  earth  in  all  sorts  of  ways 
to  beat  down  manufacture.*;  abroad, 
and  prevent  them  from  taking  root 
in  foreign  countries.  All  natural 
advantages  here,  and  artificial  ones, 
in  part,  are  fearfully  against  you ; 
and  you  have  many  heavy  political 
burthens  besides.  Y ou  do  not  pro¬ 
duce  cotton,  silk,  dye-wood,  wine, 
oil,  sugar,  rice,  &c.  &c. ;  this  coun¬ 
try  can  and  does  grow  nearly  all  of 
them.  Your  mines  are  expensive  to 
work,  and  your  timber  is  scarce  and 
dear.  What  you  have  to  fear  from 
France  I  do  not  know,  but  you 
must  look  this  way.  So  far,  indeed, 
you  have  contrived  to  bamboozle 
Jonathan  tolerably  well,  and  led  him 
to  believe  that  it  was  the  cheapest 
and  most  profitable  system  for  him 
to  carry  his  cotton,  wool,  and  silk, 
3000  miles  from  home,  and  then 
fetch  them  again  in  a  manufactured 
state.  This  is  too  absurd,  not  to 
mention  your  exports  to  this  country 
of  iron,  C')pper,  salt,  &c.  which  are 
lying  under  our  feet,  and  at  our  own 
door :  and  all  this  when  four-fifths 
of  our  people  arc  scrambling  away  to 
the  mountains,  and  up  this  river,  and 
down  that,  and  God  knows  where, 
clearing  forests,  and  civilizing  sa¬ 
vages.  After  all  this,  too,  you  shut 
your  ports  in  our  face,  and  send  our 
poor  fellows  hawking  our  flour  into 
every  nook  and  corner  of  the  world, 
and  compel  them  to  pitch  it  over¬ 
board  at  last  in  the  Pacific,  or  bring 
it  back  from  Buenos  Ayres,  and  sell 
it  by  auction  at  a  ruinous  loss  in  the 
streets  of  Philadelphia.  Dearly  has 
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Jonathan  often  paid,  and  still  doe, 
blunders  and  delusion  • 
but  his  free  government,  enterprise’ 
and  natural  resources,  will  eventual’ 
ly  carry  him  triumphantly  throuch 
and  enable  him  to  beat  down  all 
unnatural  competition,  in  spite  of 
his  errors,  and  notwiihstandin<» 
many  impediments  arising  from  your 
superior  skill  and  machinery,  ami 
the  partly  inefiicient  duties  ^levied 
on  your  manufactures  here.  W  ith 
us,  however,  all  kinds  of  maiiufac- 
tures  are  increasing,  and  in  many 
things  the  market  is  closed  to  yoii 
for  ever,  and  it  is  yearly  becoming 
more  contracted  ;  but  the  subject  is 
endless,  and  I  must  here  conclude. 

1  suppose  you  heard  of  Bidhvd's 
fate :  lie  was  accidentally  drowned 
sometime  ago  ;  his  settlement,  1  am 
told,  is  broken  up.  Owen  has,  1  fear, 
collected  too  many  about  him  at  once 
to  begin  well  with,  and  many  of 
them  are  sad  trash.  These  are  two, 
amongst  others,  of  the  rocks  upon 
which  poor  liirkheck  split. 

I  have  no  wish  whatever  to  live  in 
England,  but  a  great  anxiety  ti»  visit 
it  once  more,  which  1  hope  to  do  in 
a  few  years.  Strange  sensations  will 
sometimes  come  across  the  mind  of 
one  who  is  exiled  from  his  native 
country  ;  had  tithes,  and  the  game- 
laws,  and  some  political  disabilities, 
been  removed,  which  ought  to  have 
been  the  case  long  ago,  1  should 
in  all  probability  never  have  aban¬ 
doned  it.  My  education  and  feelings 
W’^holly  unfitted  me  for  their  endu¬ 
rance.  Whilst  in  England,  I  had  a 
great  desire  to  carry  a  gun  :  since  I 
could  do  what  1  please,  1  b*'^^ 
drawn  a  trigger  but  once  in  eight 
years,  and  when  1  found  the  poor 
rabbit  I  killed  had  young  ones,  I  was 
sorry  for  what  1  had  done.  1  <tin 
now  a  fixture,  under  iny  own  fig'ir<^> 
with  a  good  wife  and  a  little  fat,  to 
bony-faced,  English-looking 
ter,  and  a  stout  young  citizen  awu 
a  month  old,  both  named  after  those 
I  most  valu^,  and  those  1  was  inos 
indebted  to  in  England.  1  hope  yotw 
health  is  long  ere  this  quite  rwlor  ^ 
and,  with  my  best  wishes  for  itscou- 
tinuance,  believe  me  to  be. 

My  dear  Sir,  , 

Your  most  sincere  and  oblige 

Friend, 


_ 

- 
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Whatever  difference  of  opinion 
may  exist  as  to  the  policy  of  our 
Com  Laws,  it  was  desirable  by  all 
parties  to  have  a  correct  and  authen¬ 
tic  statement  of  facts  relative  to  the 
condition  of  those  countries  from 
which  the  chief  supplies  must  come, 
on  the  supposition  that  our  ports 
were  wholly  or  partially  opened  to 
the  importation  of  foreign  corn. 
M’ith  this  view,  Mr  Jacob  was  sent 
by  (Jovernment,  in  the  course  of  last 
year,  to  collect  accura;-'  informa¬ 
tion  in  Poland  and  Prussia,  and  in 
the  adjoining  countries,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  enabling  Administration  to 
judge  of  the  condition  of  these  coun¬ 
tries  in  reference  to  their  supplies 
of  corn,  and  the  effects  likely  to  be 
produced  in  our  own  market,  if  our 
Corn  Laws  w’ere  repealed  or  modi¬ 
fied.  The  information  which  Mr 
Jacob  has  brought  home  is  varied, 
curious,  and  in  a  high  degree  valu¬ 
able.  It  will  tend  to  dispel  the  cal¬ 
culations  of  ignorance  and  imperfect 
infornjation  relative  to  these  grana¬ 
ries  of  Europe  which  he  visited,  and, 
if  we  do  not  grievously  mistake,  it 
will  change  the  opinion  of  the  majo¬ 
rity  of  that  class  in  our  country,  who 
adhere,  with  such  determined  obsti¬ 
nacy,  as  was  evinced  lately  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  to  a  system  of  Corn  Laws 
which  seem  devised  to  enrich  one 
fiinall  portion  of  the  country  name¬ 
ly,  the  land-owners,  and  to  impover¬ 
ish,  to  brutify,  and  to  starve  all  the 
other  classes  in  the  community.  It 
will  be  found,  from  this  Report,  that 
the  corn-growing  terrorists  in  this 
country  need  be  under  no  apprehen¬ 
sion  that  they  will  be  driven  from 
the  market,  and  reduced  to  ruin.  It 
will  be  clearly  seen,  that  even  with 
the  present  deplorably  low  prices  of 
corn  in  Poland  and  Prussia,  we 
could  not  obtain  wheat  from  thence 
at  a  lower  price  than  from  4.5  to  48 
shillings  a  quarter,  and  that,  on  the 
supposition  that  a  regular  demand 
existed  for  a  considerable^ quantity 
of  grain  for  this  country,  prices  would 
rise  so  high  abroad,  that  littie,if  any, 
advantage  would  arise  to  our  corn- 
growers  from  an  unrestricted  impor¬ 
tation.  On  the  other  hand,  our  ma- 
*mfactiucrs  will  now  be  more  satuh 


fied  than  ever,  that,  even  with  the 
utmost  liberty  of  importation,  it  is 
impossible  for  this  country  to  obtain 
large  and  steady  supplies  of  foreign 
corn  at  a  price  much  lower  than 
what  we  pay  at  this  moment  for  corn 
of  home-growth.  To  these  conclu¬ 
sions,  it  is  apprehended,  that  every 
person  must  come  who  takes  the 
trouble  of  perusing  this  invaluable 
Report.  According  to  the  scale  of 
ruinously-low  prices  of  corn  which 
now  prevail  among  the  northern  na¬ 
tions,  there  would,  no  doubt,  be  a 
great  hazard  in  admitting  the  quan¬ 
tity  there  to  be  found  without  a  duty 
into  our  market ;  and  it  would  be 
the  height  of  injustice  to  those  per¬ 
sons  who  had  invested  large  sums  of 
capital  in  agricultural  operations,  to 
destroy,  by  an  immediate  retrograde 
system  of  legislation,  the  whole  of 
that  capital  which  had  been  laid  out 
on  inferior  soils.  We  are  satisfied, 
therefore,  that  Ministry  have  acted 
most  fairly,  under  existing  circum¬ 
stances,  both  to  the  land-owners  in 
this  country,  to  the  merchants  who 
hold  foreign  corn,  and  the  commu¬ 
nity  at  large,  when  they  have  car¬ 
ried  through  a  measure  for  the  re¬ 
lease  of  bonded  corn  at  a  fixed  duty 
of  P^s.  a  quarter,  and  obtained  the 
leave  of  Parliament  to  permit,  con¬ 
ditionally,  a  considerable  additional 
quantity  of  foreign  corn  to  be  im¬ 
ported  into  the  country  during  the 
recess.  This,  we  arc  satisfied,  was  a 
wise  suspension  of  the  present  sys¬ 
tem  of  Corn  Laws, — a  suspension 
called  for,  both  by  the  unhappy 
state  in  wliich  tne  manufactu¬ 
ring  part  of  the  population  are  now 
placed,  and  by  the  probability  of 
Its  being  of  great  use  to  corn- 
growers  in  this  country  themselves, 
by  keeping  the  market  at  a  steady 
rate.  Still,  however,  we  cannot  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  fact,  which  daily  ex¬ 
perience  is  making  plainer,  that,  with 

E rices  of  corn  so  fluctuating  and  so 
igh  as  they  frequently  are  in  this 
country,  we  shall,  ere  long,  see  our 
dealers  in  manufactured  produce  un¬ 
dersold'  in  the  general  markets  of 
the  world.  What  is  the  chief  cle¬ 
ment  that  forms  our  labourers  ?  The 
answer  undoubtedly  must  be— com. 
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tlistribiues  her  annual  benefits  but 
sparingly  in  one  quarter  of  the  world; 
the  same  hand  comes  loaded  with 
beneficence  in  another  quarter,  as  if 
she  intended,  by  this  very  means  of 
alternate  plenty  and  deficiency  in  the 
various  provinces  of  the  globe,  to 
oblige  her  children  to  draw  closer  to 
one  another  in  the  bonds  of  affec¬ 
tion,  by  a  more  frequent  interchange 
of  mutual  benefits.  The  sacrilegious 

laws  of  man  are  devised  in  mockery 
of  the  splendid  and  abundant  bless¬ 
ings  of  nature.  The  voice  of  nefa¬ 
rious  human  legislatures  is  raised  to 
menace  the  very  power,  and  to  laugh 
at  the  beneficence  of  the  Legislator 
of  heaven.  Our  Corn  Laws  inflict 
the  curse  of  barrenness  on  the  most 
fertile  regions  of  the  earth,  and,  what 
is  w’orse,  they  inflict  the  curse  of  fa¬ 
mine  on  those  .very  men  whose  hap¬ 
piness  the  makers  of  these  laws  are 
bound,  by  the  most  solemn  obliga¬ 
tions,  to  promote  and  secure. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that,  be¬ 
cause  we  speak  warmly  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  we  therefore  speak  unadvisedly. 
U'e  have  endeavoured  to  pay  some 
attention  to  this  great  question,  not 
only  during  its  discussion  in  Parlia- 
inent,  but  by  studying  various  writ¬ 
ings,  both  of  theoretical  and  practi¬ 
cal  men ;  and  the  result  of  the  whole 
is,  that  whether  our  landholders  are 
willing  to  allow  the  price  of  corn,  and 
other  agricultural  produce,  to  fall  to 
the  level  of  the  price  among  neigh¬ 
bouring  nations  or  not,  to  this  level 
it  will — it  must  come,  ere  many  years 
have  gone  over  their  heads.  'I'hc 
monstrous  absurdities  which  the 
landed  interest  (as  it  is  calletl)  pours 
forth  as  to  the  necessity  of  their  ob¬ 
taining  a  remunerating  price  for  their 
corn,  scarcely  deserve  an  answer. 
What  is  a  remunerating  price  ? 
Lord  Milton  defined  it  well  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  according  to 
the  bright  notions  of  the  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas's  and  Sir  Edward's  of  that  House, 
to  mean*  **  high  rents  to  landlords, 
and  high  profits  to  tenants."  Al¬ 
though  this  is  the  plain  English  of 
all  the  demands  of  the  agricultural 
interest,  yet  their  sense,  thus  express* 
fd,  is  coo  glaringly  selfish  16  permit 
it  to  pass  mh  filentio.  It  is  accord¬ 
ingly  deiiied,  and  tb^  following  defi¬ 
nition  given  by  an  organ  of  the  land¬ 
ed  class: — “  Ilem uncrating  price 
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means  a  profit  of  three  per  cent,  on 
the  purchase'  of  land,  and  five  per 
cent,  on  the  capital  expended,  with 
a  view  to  improve  the  land.” — Ciood. 
But  let  us  see  to  what  conclusion 
this  definition  leads.  Let  us  sup¬ 
pose  that  a  capitalist  has  laid  out  a 
sum  on  the  purchase  of  land, — that, 
before  making  the  purchase,  he  lias 
used  his  own  best  judgment,  and  has 
had  recourse  to  his  friends  for  their 

advice,  and  that  he  has  acted  all  along 
in  making  the  purchase,  on  the  sup¬ 
position  that  he  was  to  draw  three 
per  cent,  for  his  money,  and  yet 
finds  that  he  cannot  draw  above  two 
per  cent,  by  the  most  skilful  and 
economical  management ;  will  it  bo 
maintained  that  this  man  is  to  come 
to  the  Legislature  and  say,  I  have 
been  disappointed  of  the  ]>rofit  w'hich 
I  expected  to  make  of  the  land  which 
1  bought  a  few  years  ago.^  It  is 
your  duty  to  make  up  my  loss  ;  the 
calculations  I  have  made  are  found 
to  be  erroneous,  you  must  therefore 
lay  a  tax  on  the  country,  or,  in  other 
w'ords,  restrain  or  prohibit  the  im¬ 
portation  of  corn  at  a  cheaper  rate 
than  1  can  afford  to  sell  it,  with  a 
profit  of  three  per  cent,  on  the  origi¬ 
nal  purchase  of  the  land.  When 
the  demands  of  the  agriculturists  are 
stripped  of  all  the  roundabout  phra-ses 
of  “  remunerating  price,  protection 
to  agriculture,”  &c.  &c.  they  come 
exactly  to  the  same  thing  as  if  a 
dealer  in  wine,  in  sugar,  or  coffee, 
had  bought  a  large  quantity  of  these 
commodities,  expecting  a  clear  pro¬ 
fit  of  10  per  cent.,  and  finding  that 
he  did  not  clear  one  half  of  this, 
were  to  apply  to  Parliament  to  make 
up  the  deficiency  of  the  profit  upon 
which  he  bad  erroneously  calcula¬ 
ted. 

The  landed  interest  again  claim 
protection,  because  they  say  they 
are  more  heavily  taxed  than  foreign 
corn-growers.  The  weight  of  tax¬ 
ation  is  heavy  or  light,  just  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  abilities  of  the  tax¬ 
payers  to  bear  it ;  and  we  have  the 
fact  stated  by  Mr  Jacob,  that  tax¬ 
ation  on  the  owners  and  occupiers  of 
land  in  almost  the  whole  of  Poland 
and  Prussia,  is  relatively  much  higher 
than  it  is  in  this  country.  It  is  a 
roost  severe  burden  in  all  cases,  and, 
in  many,  the  wretched  inhabitants  are 
scarcely  able  to  pay  the  public  Uxes, 
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settin"  the  rent  of  the  land-owner 
altogether  out  of  view.  What,  then, 
becomes  of  the  unfounded  clamour 
of  our  agriculturists  about  the  bur¬ 
den  of  taxation,  which  falls  exclu¬ 
sively  upon  them  ?  But  the  power 
of  that  class  of  corn  monopolists  is, 
we  rejoice  to  think,  rapidly  decaying 
in  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  The 
triumphant  majorities,  by  which  Mi¬ 
nisters  carried  their  lately-proposed 
measures  into  effect,  will,  we  trust, 
strengthen  their  hands  in  the  gowl 
work  of  restoring  to  every  class  of 
the  community  the  same  freedom 
of  purchasing  whatever  commodities 
they  require  at  the  cheapest  and  the 
best  market ;  in  short,  that  they  will 
exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  to 
legislate  for  the  nation,  and  not  for 
one  small  class  of  the  people.  Par¬ 
tial  legislation  has  been  the  curse  of 
this  country  ;  but  we  have  every 
reason  now  to  hope,  that  the  diffu¬ 
sion  of  sound  principles  in  Political 
Economy  among  the  whole  class  of 
well-educated  men  in  the  upper 
ranks  of  life,  and,  above  all,  the 
clear  views  of  national  good,  and  the 
steady  resolution  entertained  and 
acted  upon  by  the  department  of  the 
Government  which  has  the  more 
immediate  charge  in  matters  of  trade 
and  navigation,  will  ensure  this 
country  in  future  against  the  wild 
projects  of  monopolizing  theorists, 
whether  their  perverse  and  short¬ 
sighted  principles  are  broached  in  re¬ 
ference  to  the  agricultural,  the  com¬ 
mercial,  the  manufacturing,  or  naval 
concerns  of  the  country.  Much  has 
already  been  done  to  break  down 
ancient  prejudices,  and  to  introduce 
enlightened  measures;  but  it  will 
still  require  the  greatest  efforts  of 
our  Cannings  and  our  Huskissons, 
to  give  an  entire  defeat  to  the  host 
of  advocates  for  ancient  abuses :  and 
we  farther  think,  that  not  only  is 
the  tacit  acquiescence  of  all  the  well- 
informed  classes  of  society,  in  the 
measures  followed  out  by  these  Mi¬ 
nisters,  required,  but  that  positive 
acts,  indicative  of  their  satisfaction 
with  what  is  doing,  should  be  ex¬ 
pressed  either  in  the  form  of  resolu¬ 
tions  at  public  meetings,  or  in  such 
other  form  as  may  tend  best  to  shew 
the  cordial  welcome  which  the  great 
mass  of  the  community  has  given  to 
the  uew  and  enlightened  system  of 


legislation  adopted  by  the  Parliament 
of  the  country,  and  so  vigorously,  so 
successfully,  and,  we  may  well  sav, 
triumphantly  acted  upon  by  the 
members  of  the  executive  Govern¬ 
ment.  After  all,  however,  the  strong 
conviction  which  must  exist  in  the 
minds  of  these  highly-gifted  indivi¬ 
duals,  that  they  have  faithfully  dis¬ 
charged,  ami  are  continuing  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  duties  of  their  offices  with 
increasing  benefit  to  their  country, 
ought  to  be  considered  by  tliein  as 
their  highest  reward,  and  the  chief 
ground  to  persevere  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  those  salutary  ])rinciplcs  of 
commercial  policy  on  which  they 
have  almost  uniformly  acted  hither¬ 
to.  We  need  not  add,  that  we  con¬ 
sider  the  repeal  of  every  restriction 
on  the  importation  of  foreign  corn 
and  provisions  to  be  one  of  those 
measures  which  ought  never  to  be 
lost  sight  of,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
brought  about  as  speedily  as  possi¬ 
ble,  with  having  a  due  regard,  but  no 
more  than  a  due  regard,  to  interests 
which  have  sprung  up  during  our 
present  most  vicious  system  of  Corn 
Laws. 

We  fear  that  w'e  have  allowed 
these  observations  to  run  too  far ; 
but  we  could  not  close  this  Number 
of  our  Magazine  without  recording 
some  of  our  opinions  on  the  import¬ 
ant  question  to  which  Mr  Jacobs 
report  refers ;  and  our  readers,  we 
are  sure,  will  excuse  us  for  having 
offered  a  few  collateral  remarks,  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  subject  immediately 
before  us,  but  relating  particularly 
to  that  great  system  of  free  commer¬ 
cial  intercourse  throughout  the  world, 
which  it  has,  of  late,  been 
ject  of  some  ill-informed  (we  shall 
not  exactly  say  ill-intentioned)  wri¬ 
ters  to  reprobate.  It  is  our  wis 
to  look  at  principles,  and  not  at 
men  ;  but  whenever  we  find  a  cU» 
of  principles  which  we  cordially  aj> 
prove,  embraced  by  a  class  of 
opposition  to  other  classes,  it 
conceive,  our  duty  to  give  those  me 
who  adhere  to  the  principles 
prove  all  the  support  in  u 

Our  efforts,  we  allow,  may  be 
—wretchedly  weak-compared  w ' 
the  mass  of  senile  prejudices 
we  have  ventiu^  to  encounter ,  ’ 

we  have  given  the 
good  wishes  to  the  cause  n 


concL’ive  to  be  that  of  true  liberality  Vistula  at  Dantzic  ainl  Elbiu};  are 
ami  sound  policy,  standing  in  dianie-  very  small.  'I’lie  cultivators  of  that 
trical  opposition  to  tl)e  dogmatical  corn,  vliich  is  supplied  to  trade,  arc 
and  superannuated  theories,  and  per-  almost  universally  both  owners  and 
nicious  actings,  of  those  men,  who,  ocrw/i;VrA- of  the  soil  on  which  it  grows, 
by  a  perversion  of  the  principles  of  'rhey  cultivate  it  by  the  lalmnr  of 
connnon  sense,  as  well  as  by  a  viola-  their  tenants  or  subjects,  vvlio  raise 
tioii  of  the  rules  of  our  language,  sufficient  for  their  own  support,  but 
call  themselves  “  77/e  Praci teals.’*  have  scarcely  any  surplus.  The 

Let  us  now  attend  more  particu-  land-owners  are  almost  universally 
larly  to  Mr  Jacob.  In  compliance  deeply  in  debt  to  the  Jews,  who  are 
with  the  instructions  which  he  re-  the  only  capitalists  in  the  country, 
ceived  from  the  Committee  of  the  and  through  whose  means  the  whole 
Privy  Council  for  Trade,  he  passed  commerce  of  the  interior  of  Poland 
through  the  Netherlands,  the  Prus-  is  transacted.  Of  late  years,  the 
sian  provinces  on  the  Rhine,  and  the  charges  for  warehousing,  shipping, 
dominions  of  Saxony  to  Berlin,  and  freight,  tolls,  commission,  and  other 
from  thence  by  Stettin  to  Dantzic.  demands,  have  been  so  high  in  pro- 
From  Dantzic  be  travelled  through  the  portion  to  the  prices  obtained  at  the 
kingdom  of  Poland,  visiting  Thorn,  port  of  exit,  that  very  small  sums 
Warsaw,  and  Cracow,  and  deviating  nave  gone  into  the  pocket  of  the 
in  several  directions  from  the  main  land-holder,  and  where  estates  have 
road,  he  returned  through  Galicia,  been  mortgaged,  the  profits  arising 
Moravia,  Austria,  Bavaria,  and  from  the  sale  of  corn  have  been  ge- 
Wurteinberg  to  Strasburgh,  where  iierally  insufficient  in  amount  to 
he  entered  France,  and,  by  way  of  keep  down  the  growing  interest. 
Paris,  reacheiil  England.  His  obser-  'Pliere  are  tw  o  modes  of  conveying 
vations  relate  chiefly  to  the  Prussian  wheat  to  Dantzic  by  the  Vistula, 
dominions,  and  to  Poland ;  but  a  That  which  grows  near  the  lower 
variety  of  information  is  communi-  parts  of  the  river,  comprehending 
cated  with  regard  to  the  corn- trade  Polish  Prussia,  and  part  of  the  pro¬ 
of  the  neighbouring  countries.  vince  of  Plock,  and  of  Massovia,  in 

In  tile  outset  of  his  Report,  he  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  which  is 
states,  that  he  heard  every  where,  generally  of  an  inferior  quality,  is 
among  land-owners,  farmers,  and  conveyed  in  covered  boats,  with 
corn-merchants,  complaints  of  the  shifting  boards,  which  protect  the 
distress  in  which  they  were  in-  cargo  from  the  rain,  hut  not  from 
volvcd  ;  and  he  expresses  his  opinion,  pilfering.  These  vessels  are  long, 
that  their  complaints  were  far  too  and  draw  about  fifteen  inches  of 
general  to  leave  room  for  the  suspi-  water,  and  carry  about  150  quarters 
cion  that  they  were  not  founded  on  of  wheat.  They  are  not,  however, 
the  existing  state  of  their  respective  so  well  calculated  for  the  upper  parts 
circumstances.  The  prices  of  pro-  of  the  river.  From  Cracow,  where 
dace  of  all  kinds,  he  says,  within  the  the  Vistula  first  becomes  navigable, 
last  three  or  four  years,  when  com-  to  below  the  junction  of  the  Bug 
pared  with  the  period  which  had  with  that  stream,  the  wheat  is  most- 
preceded  them,  or,  indeed,  with  any  ly  conveyed  to  Dantzic  in  open  flats, 
past  period  in  which  prices  are  accu-  These  are  constructed  on  the  banks 
rately  recorded,  confirmed  the  ron-  in  seasons  of  leisure,  on  spots  far 
viction,  that  their  complaints  were  from  the  ordinary  reach  of  the  water, 
justified  by  the  losses  they  had  bus-  but  which,  when  the  rains  of  Au- 
tained.  tumn,  or  the  melted  snows  of  the 

it  is  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Carpathian  mountains  in  the  spring, 
Poland,  namely,  Sandomir  and  Cra-  fill  and  overflow  the  river,  are  easily 
cow,  that  the  greatest  quantity  of  floated.  Barges  of  this  description  arc 
best  wheat  is  grown.  Scarcely  about  76  feet  long,  and  20  broad,  witli 
wheat  is  consumed  in  the  coun-  .a  depth  of  two  feet  and  a  half.  They 
I  the  corn  *  used  by  the  people  are  made  of  fir,  put  rudely  together, 
exclusively  rye.  The  quan-  and  fastened  with  wooden  treenails, 
•  ^  ‘‘^hfted  from  Poland  by  other  the  cornera  dove-tailed,  and  sc'cnred 
nnels  taan  the  mouths  of  the  with  slight  iron  clain|)s,  the  only 
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truction.  A  is  dried.  If  a  shower  of  rain  falls 

f  the  vessel,  as  well  as  during  the  night,  the  heaps 

to  which  the  of  wheat  on  the  shore  are  thrown  to- 
his  roughly-  gether  in  the  form  of  the  steep  roof 
ten  inches  of  a  house,  that  the  rain  may  run 
lies  are  laid  off,  and  are  covered  with  a  linen 
0  the  sides,  cloth.  It  is  thus  frequently  a  lon'^ 
mats,  made  tithe  after  the  wheat  has  reached 
the  purpose  Dantzic  before  it  is  fit  to  be  placed 
w  a  space  in  in  the  warehouses. 

‘aks  through  Dantzic,  which  is  by  far  the  great- 
•eceived,  and  est  port  for  corn  in  the  north,  has 
the  end  and  warehouses  capable  of  storing  500,000 
‘at.  Vessels  quarters,  but  had  only  a  stoek  of 
V  only  from  288,000.  Bremen  receives  wheat 
water,  and  from  Brunswick,  ^’c.  and  had  a 
aground  in  stock  of  27, POO  quarters.  Ham- 
The  cargoes  burgh  receives  wheat  from  the  coun- 
180  to  200  tries  along  the  Elbe  as  far  as  Bohe¬ 
mia.  The  best  comes  from  that 
on  the  mats,  country  (a  distance  of  400  miles)  ; 
unwale,  and  but  the  freight  hy  the  river  is  about 
to  all  the  in-  12s.,  tolls  3s.  (id.,  charges  Is.  (td., 
ler,  and  the  and  this  heavy  expense  acts  as  a  pro- 
During  the  hilition,  except  in  seasons  of  great 
rom  three  to  scarcity.  Hamburgh  receives  wheat 
ies,  the  barge  also  from  Russia  and  Denmark, 
force  of  the  Stock  about  100,000  quarters,  but 
rely  used  at  its  annual  average  exports  for  ton 
steer  clear  of  years  have  only  been  48,000  quar- 
re  numerous  ters.  Denmark  has  but  little  wheat 
!Ct  the  vessel  to  export,  and  part  of  that  goes  to 
eral  bridges,  supplj*^  the  consumption  of  Haiii- 
ucted  by  six  burgh ;  and  Mr  Jacob  thinks  that 
11  boat  pre-  the  whole  quantity  of  wheat  in  store 
,  who  is  cm-  in  that  kingdom  in  October  last 
rder  to  avoid  scarcely  amounted  to  20,000  quar- 
his  mode  of  ters. 

y  very  slow  ;  Mr  Jacob  found  very  little  wheat 
of  it,  which  stored  at  AVarsaw,  Sassiniir,  Pula- 

iven  months,  way,  and  other  places  on  the  A  istula, 

soon  causes  w’hich  have  warehouses  capable  of 

d  the  vessel  storing  vast  quantities  of  grai”* 
of  a  floating  Cracow,  the  warehouses,  which  arc 
of  the  fibres  extensive,  were  quite  empty, 
and  prevents  The  whole  stock  of  wheat  storc( 
g  more  than  in  the  north  is  brought  into  view  by 
nain  bulk  is  Mr  Jacob  as  follows  : — 
of  covering,  Quarters. 

wn  aside,  is  _  .  '  67,103 

lition.  The  ,  ■  ■  361> 

at  Dantzic,  “"d 

ut  two-thirds  - - - 

rhe  men  who  .  458,503 

foot.  * 

es  at  Dantzic  '  Conjectural.  ^ 

grown  6Ur-  Denmark,  .  •  •  j^,000 

land,  spread  Rostock  and  AVismar,  •  joo,0(H^ 
sun  and  air,  Petersburg,  Riga,  and 
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Qt/i/rfers. 

Brought  over,  .  ()08,a03 

In  ports  in  the  North  Sou, 
as  a^cc*rtai:’.ed 

Hamburgh,  •  •  .  103,000 

Bremen,  .  .  .  27,970 

Total,  .  741,473 

Mr  Jacob  was  assured,  that  of  the 
wheat  thus  accumulated  in  tliese 
different  ports,  nearly  one-fourth 
was  of  so  bad  a  quality  as  to  find  no 
market  in  this  country,  except  in 
seasons  of  uncommon  dearth.  “  If, 
then,”  he  adds,  330,330  quarters, 
or  three-fourths  of  the  whole  corn 
in  the  storehouses,  were  brought  to 
England,  it  would  not  be  more  than 
ten  days  consumption.”  11  ov.'  utter¬ 
ly  absurd,  therefore,  are  the  terrors 
of  our  agriculturists,  that  the  prices 
of  grain  would  become  ruinously 
low,  even  by  the  opening  of  the  ports 
to  the  freest  admission  of  foreign 
corn  !  The  whole  quantity  of  wheat 
consumed  in  this  country  in  a  year 
has  been  estimated,  and,  we  believe, 
with  tolerable  accuracy,  at  fourteen 
millions  of  quarters.  W’^ould  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  a  thirtieth  part  of  this 
grain  from  abroad  overturn  the 
whole  of  our  agricultural  prosperity  ? 
M'ould  it  throw  out  of  cultivation  a 
single  acre  of  land,  which  any  man 
of  ordinary  prudence  had  thought  lit 
to  bring  into  cultivation  ?  It  is  true, 
that  some  very  inferior  land  would 
be  necessarily  abandoned  by  the 
plough ;  but  are  imprudence  and 
folly,  when  manifested  in  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  land,  alone  to  be  protected 
from  the  natural  consequences  of 
their  own  proceedings  ?  The  heavy 
charges  for  warehousing,  freight,  in¬ 
surance,  commission,  &c.,  which 
must  always  attach  to  foreign  corn, 
ought  to  be  the  only  protection  ;  and 
We  conceive  they  would,  in  the  na¬ 
tural  state  of  the  great  corn  market 
of  tile  world,  be  an  adequate  protec¬ 
tion  to  our  corn-growers  ;  and  thus, 
SIS  soon  as  we  revert  to  the  sound 
principles  of  free  intercourse,  not  one 
acre  will  ever  be  thrown  out  of  cul¬ 
tivation  in  this  country  which  ever 
deserved  to  be  cultivated.  Besides 
all  this,  the  great  object  would  be 
attained  of  steadiness  in  the  supply 
and  price  of  com, — an  object  for 
which  landlords  and  tenants,  and  the 


whole  mass  of  consumers,  now  so 
anxiously  wish.  If  a  brisker  trade 
in  foreign  corn  were  to  increase  the 
quantities  produced  abroad,  there 
seems  the  strongest  reason,  from  Mr 
Jacob’s  statements,  to  conclude,  that 
the  prices  abroad  would  rise  so  high, 
from  increased  freights  and  tolls  on 
the  rivers,  and  other  sums  charged 
higher  in  proportion  to  the  larger 
demand  for  corn,  that  there  would 
be  no  danger  of  a  competition  mate- 
riallv  to  injure  land-owners  at  home. 
With  a  very  low  duty  on  the  fo¬ 
reign  importations,  no  danger  would 
arise  to  our  too  sensitive  landlords, 
even  in  years  of  the  greatest  plenty 
abroad.  _ 

The  Prussian  provinces,  which 
have  access  to  the  Baltic  Sea,  com¬ 
prehend  East  Prussia,  West  Prussia, 
and  Pomerania.  From  otticial  docu¬ 
ments  obtained  by  Mr  Jacob,  these 
provinces  appear  to  have  exported 
447,000  quarters  of  wheat,  and 
1,218,916  quarters  of  rye,  barley,  and 
oats,  beyond  their  own  growth,  in 
eight  years  previous  to  1821. 

Villenage  existed  in  these  Prus¬ 
sian  provinces  till  1807,  but  has  now 
been  abolished,  and  the  right  of  pos¬ 
sessing  land,  which  belonged  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  nobility,  has  been  ex¬ 
tended  to  all  classes.  The  land  is 
either  lield  in  very  large  estates  bv 
great  proprietors,  or  in  very  small 
portions,  sufficient  for  half  the  sus¬ 
tenance  of  a  peasant’s  family.  With 
very  trifling  exceptions,  each  land¬ 
lord  farms  his  own  ground,  and  there 
are  no  tenants,  in  our  sense  of  the 
term,  except  on  the  domains  of  the 
Crown  ;  and  in  these  the  farmers,  for 
some  years,  have  merely  paid  taxes, 
the  low  prices  having  rendered  them 
unahlc  to  pay  rent.  These  domains 
are  let  at  from  6d.  to  3s.  8d.  an  acre, 
and  may  average  about  Is.  3d.  Land 
capable  of  cultivation  sells  only  at 
from  13s.  to  40s.  English  money  per 
acre. 

These  three  provinces  contain  a- 
bout  25,000,000  of  acres  (two- thirds 
the  extent  of  England) ;  the  soil 
generally  level  and  sandy  ;  and  upon 
these  there  were,  in  1819,  557,000 
horses,  1,171,000  cows,  oxen, 
2,050,000  sheep,  and  617,000  swine. 

In  England,  the  proportion  of 
horses,  cows,  and  sheep,  to  the  same 
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surface,  is  from  three  to  four  times 
as  great.  Hence,  there  is  little 
manure  to  keep  up  the  fertility  of 
the  soil ;  aiui  the  most  intelligent 
agriculturists  <lo  not  estimate  the 
produce  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and 
oats,  at  more  than  Jour  times  the 
seed*  Mr  Jacob  thinks  it  does  not 
exceed  three  times.  The  farmers 
fallow  every  third  year,  by  plough¬ 
ing  three  times  when  rye  is  to  be 
sown,  or  five  times  for  wheat,  and 
allowing  the  land  to  rest  without  any 
crop  the  whole  year.  Very  little  of 
the  land  is  fit  for  raising  wheat. 
Rye  is  the  grain  universally  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  working  classes,  and 
is  even  generally  preferred  to  w’heat 
by  the  wealthy.  Hence,  if  there  be 
no  foreign  demand  for  wheat,  only  a 
very  little  of  it  can  be  sold  for  pastry, 
&c.  A  crop  of  barley  or  oats  fol¬ 
lows  wheat  or  rye,  and  thus  the  land 
bears  corn  only  two  years  out  of 
three ;  and  the  second  crop  does  not 
yield  more  than  three  times  the  seed. 
iProm  a  table  given  in  the  Appendix, 
it  appears  that  in  ISSt-,  which  was 
considered  a  good  year,  4864  culti¬ 
vated  acres  yielded  only  10,000  quar¬ 
ters.  Since  the  English  market  was 
closed  against  foreign  corn,  very  lit¬ 
tle  wheat  is  raised,  and  the  proprie¬ 
tors  are  now  devoting  their  attention 
to  Merino  sheep.  Potatoes  are  cul¬ 
tivated,  but,  what  appears  strange, 
chiefly  for  distillation.  Every  well- 
managed  farm  has  a  distillery  annex¬ 
ed  to  it,  and  the  calculation  is,  that 
two  bushels  of  potatoes  yield  as  much 
ardent  spirit  as  one  of  barley,  and 
the  residuum,  with  which  draft  bul¬ 
locks  are  fed,  still  retains  two-thirds 
of  the  alimentary  power  originally 
in  the  potatoes.  Generally  nine 
busliels  of  potatoes  are  mi^ed  with 
one  of  malt.  The  spirit,  which  is 
of  our  prooj  strength  (50  per  cent, 
alcohol),  pays  6d.  per  gallon  duty, 
and  is  sold  to  retailers  at  Is.  2d.  per 
gallon.  Sometimes  the  potatoes  arc 
converted  into  treacle,  and  this  is 
said  to  pay,  though  the  manufacture 
of  sugar  from  them  did  not.  (The 
measures  and  the  money  referred  to 
by  Mr  Jacob,  conformably  to  his  in¬ 
structions,  are  always  those  of  Eng¬ 
land.) 

The  free  produce  of  the  land  is 
extremely  small,  and  hence  nearly 
all  the  estates  are  under  mortgage. 


1  luc  K^orn  1  /aac, 

Of  a  list  of  262  estates  in  West  Pru«- 
sia  shown  to  Mr  Jacob  by  an  official 
person,  195  were  encumbered  with 
mortgages,  and  of  these  71  were  un- 
der  sequestration. 

The  abolition  of  feudal  tenures 
has  raised  the  bondsmen  to  the  rank 
of  small  proprietors.  They  generally 
raise  on  their  patches  of  land  pota¬ 
toes  and  bread-corn  for  themselves, 
with  provision  for  two  oxen,  and 
sometimes  for  five  or  six  sheep,  whose 
wool,  with  a  little  flax,  spun  by 
themselves,  supply  them  with  clothes. 
They  consume  nearly  all  their  pro¬ 
duce  themselves.  Labourers  receive 
about  5d.  per  day.  There  are  small 
local  assessments  for  the  support  of 
the  poor. 

The  value  of  live  stock  is  low. 
The  best  Merino  sheep  sell  at  6s.  or 
6s.  8d  ;  cows  from  30s.  to  6As.  The 
land  tax  is  25  per  cent,  on  the  rent, 
the  land  being  valued  and  divided 
into  six  classes,  whose  estimated 
rents  rise  from  7d.  to  4s.  per  acre. 
The  tax  does  not  come  to  3d.  per  acre 
on  an  average  in  the  three  maritime 
provinces,  and  yet  it  is  found  to  be 
very  oppressive.  There  are  no  tithes, 
the  clergy  receiving  a  fixed  quantity 
of  corn  from  the  proprietors,  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  an  ancient  arrangement. 
The  military  service  is  felt  to  be  a 
grievous  burden.  Every  young  man 
serves  three  years  in  the  army,  from 
the  age  of  twenty-one  to  iwenty- 
four. 

The  Provincial  States  in  their  last 
Session  presented  an  address  to  the 
King,  complaining  heavily  of  the  de¬ 
pressed  state  of  agriculture,  “ 
urging  the  King  to  take  some  mea¬ 
sures  of  a  decided  nature  respecting 
the  introduction  of  British  goods,  m 
order  to  induce  our  Government  to 
make  some  alteration  in  the  Corn 
Laws.  The  reply  of  the  King,  wliicn 
has  been  published,  gives  an  air  o 
probability  to  the  rumours,  ! 
had  an  object  in  some  degree  of  inu 
kind.”  With  regard  to  the  prayer 
for  an  intercession  with  the  Eng  j* 
Government  to  repeal  the  Corn  fii  » 
his  Majesty  expressed  a  bop,  t  w 
to  improve  the  intercourse 
the  two  nations,  a  change  will 
place  in  the  English  Corn 
Berlin,  96th  November  1825,  fw 
the  Hamburgh  paper  TheCorresfO 
dent* 


From  docunknts  put  into  lus 
hands  by  a  man  high  in  ofHce,  Mr 
Jacob  estimates  the  cost  ot*  produ¬ 
cing  wheat  on  average  soils  at  28s.  9d. 
per  quarter  ;  and  from  a  very  detailed 
table  in  the  Appendix,  it  appears  that 
the  average  price  of  wheat  sold  at 
Dantzic  and  Elbing  for  exportation 
from *1791'  to  182o,'  was  ios.  lid. 
per  quarter. 

**  Although,  since  the  return  of 
peace,  no  alleviation  of  the  public 
contributions  has  been  applied,  and 
no  diminution  of  the  other  subjects 
of  expenditure,  which  compose  the 
cost  of  growing  corn,  has  been  expe¬ 
rienced,  yet  the  contrast  between  the 
tirst  and  last  five  years  since  that 
event  took  place,  in  tne  prices  of  corn, 
is  so  striking,  that  it  deserves  to  be 
noticed,  in  Dantzic  the  average  of 
the  five  years,  from  181  (>  to  1820  in¬ 
clusive,  gives  for  wheat  o is.  5d.  per 
quarter,  and  that  for  the  years  1821 
to  182a  inclusive,  2(is.  2d.  In  Ber¬ 
lin,  the  average  for  the  first  five  years 
is  i()S  id.  and  for  the  second  2Gs.  7d." 

^Vith  these  details,  we  must  close 
our  notice  of  the  state  of  the  Prus¬ 
sian  provinces  which  have  access  to 
the  sea.  Let  us  now  advert  to  Mr 
Jacob’s  statements,  in  reference  to 
Poland.  His  details  of  the  state  of 
agriculture  in  this  country  are  even 
more  novel  and  interesting  than  those 
which  relate  to  Prussia. 

^Ve  shall  lay  before  our  readers, 
in  the  words  of  Mr  Jacob  himself, 
as  much  of  his  Report  as  we  find 
that  our  limits  for  the  present  month 
will  admit.  The  net  produce  of  the 
soil  in  Poland  above  the  gruxs  pro¬ 
duce  is  surprisingly  small,  and  may 
be  partly  accounted  for  by  the  ex¬ 
haustion  which  the  soil  is  untlergo- 
ing  by  overcropping,  and  the  want  of 
manure  to  renew  its  fertility, — by  the 
unskilful  and  comparatively  very  ex- 
l^nsive  manner  in  which  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  agriculture  are  carried  on, — 
and  chiefly  by  the  want  of  easily-ac- 
cessible  markets  for  the  sale  of  pro¬ 
duce. 

The  far  greater  part  of  that  division  of 
ancient  Poland  which  is  now  comfire- 
hended  in  the  viceregal  kingdom  of  that 
uanic,  is  a  level  country,  with  scarcely 
an  ascent  or  descent,  except  where  the 
courses  of  the  rivers  have  formed  chan¬ 
nels  below  the  general  level  of  the  coun- 
As  these  rivers,  though  in' summer 
they  appear  small  streams,  arc  swollen  by 


the  rains  of  autumn,  and  the  melting  of 
the  snow  on  the  Car{);ithian  mounta'^is 
ill  the  spring,  they  form  large  channels, 
extending  on  both  sides  to  u  great  dis¬ 
tance  ;  and  their  deposit,  in  many  parts, 
enriches  the  land,  and  it  presents,  in  the 
summer,  the  aspect  of  verdant  and  lux¬ 
uriant  meadows.  In  other  |xirts  the  peri¬ 
odical  swellings  of  the  streams  have  funn¬ 
ed  morasses,  which,  in  their  present  state, 
are  not  applicable  to  any  agricultural 
purposes.  The  plains  which  extend  from 
the  border  of  one  river  to  another,  are 
open  fields,  with  scarcely  any  perceptible 
division  of  the  land,  and  shewing  scarcely 
any  trees  even  around  the  villages,  'i'he 
|H)rtion  of  woodland  on  these  plains  is 
very  extensive ;  but  they  arc  in  large 
masses,  with  great  intervals  of  arable 
land  between  them. 

The  soil  is  mostly  sandy,  with  occa¬ 
sional  mixture  of  a  sandy  loam  ;  it  is  very 
thin,  resting  chicHy  on  u  bed  of  granite, 
through  which  the  heavy  rains  gradually 
percolate.  Such  a  soil  is  casly  ploughed  ; 
sometimes  two  horses  or  two  oxen,  and 
not  unfrcquently  two  cows,  perform  this 
and  the  other  operations  of  husbandry. 
This  representation  of  the  kingdom  of 
Poland  is  strictly  applicable  to  six  of  the 
eight  waiwodeships  or  provinces  into 
which  it  is  now  divided. 

To  the  south  of  the  river  Pilica,  (200 
miles  from  the  sea)  which  comprehends 
the  two  provinces  of  Sandomir  and  Cra¬ 
cow,  the  appearance  of  the  land  and  the 
face  of  the  country  improve  ;  and  in  pro¬ 
ceeding  south  to  the  banks  of  the  Vistula, 
there  is  to  be  seen  a  more  undulating 

district,  and  a  more  tenacious  and  fruitful 
soil.  Much  of  the  land  is  u  clayey  loam, 
requiring  three  or  four  horses  to  plough 
it,  yielding,  when  tolerably  managed, 
crops  of  excellent  wheat  and  oats;  and 
where  the  husbandry  is  so  good  as  to  have 
adopted  the  practice  of  sowing  clover 
between  the  two  corn  crops,  the  produce 
is  very  abundant.  The  southern  jwint  of 
this  district,  forming  now  an  independ¬ 
ent  Republic,  called,  from  the  name  of 
its  capital,  Cracow,  is  very  fertile.  It 
extends  along  the  Vistula  atout  20  miles, 
and  contains  in  500  square  miles,  or 
320,000  acres,  about  100,000  inhabi¬ 
tants. 

Some  of  the  estates  in  Poland,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  nobility  of  the  highest  rank, 
are  of  enormous  extent ;  but  owing  to  the 
system  of  dividing  the  land  among  all 
the  children,  unless  a  special  entail  se¬ 
cures  a  majorat  to  the  eldest  sun,  which 
is  in  some  few  instances  the  case,  much 
of  it  is  possessed  in  allotments  which  w'e 
should  deem' large,  but -which,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  low  value,  and  when  com- 
|iared  with  those  of  a  few  others,  arc  not 
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so.  Of  these  secondary  classes  of  estates, 
5,000  or  6,000  acres  would  be  deemed 
small,  and  30,000  or  40,000  acres  large. 

'J’here  are,  besides  these,  numerous 
small  pro|>ertics,  some  of  a  few  acres, 
which,  by  frecpient  subdivisions,  have  de¬ 
scended  to  younger  branches  of  noble 
families.  The  present  owners  are  com¬ 
monly  poor,  but  too  proud  to  follow  any 
profession  but  that  of  a  soldier,  and  pre¬ 
fer  to  labour  in  the  fields  with  their  own 
hands  rather  than  to  engage  in  trade  of 
any  kind.  As  titles  descend  to  every  son, 
and  are  continued  through  all  the  succes¬ 
sors,  the  nobility  have  naturally  become 
very  numerous  ;  but  since  the  Kmjieror 
of  Uussia  has  gained  the  dominion  over 
Poland,  the  use  of  titles  has  been  re¬ 
stricted.  No  one  can  assume  that  of 
Uaron,  unless  his  clear  income  from  his 
estates  exceed  1,000  gulden,  or  i.'.25 ; 
none  that  of  Count,  whose  rents  arc  less 
3,000  gulden,  or  £.75;  and  none  that 
of  Prince,  who  has  less  than  5,000  gul¬ 
den,  or  £.1?5. 

Various  important  details  on  the 
state  of  Polish  society  and  agricul¬ 
ture  follow,  which  we  regret  we 
have  not  room  to  insert.  We  must 
close  with  the  following  quotation  : 

Among  the  real  Poles,  there  is  no  re¬ 
gular  gradation  of  ranks  between  the 
noble  proprietor  and  the  wretched  pea¬ 
santry.  The  polish  gentry  are  too  proud 
to  follow  any  course  but  the  military 
career  ;  and  the  Government,  by  its  large 
standing  army,  encourages  the  feeling, 
though  the  |)ay  is  scarcely  sufTicient  to 
supply  the  otiiceis  with  their  expensive 
uniforms.  The  church  has  too  few  pri¬ 
zes,  among  many  thousand  blanks,  to 
induce  any  but  the  lower  classes  to  enter 
on  that  profession.  The  offices  of  G  j- 
vernment  can  employ  but  few,  and  those 
are  ill  (xiid,  and  said  to  depend  on  small 
IK'culations,  rather  than  on  their  salaries. 
Whatever  difficulties  may  present  them¬ 
selves  to  the  placing  out  young  men  of 
good  family,  none  have  had  recourse  to 
commerce ;  and  if  they  had,  such  would 
be  treated  by  others  as  having  lost  their 
caste,  and  descended  to  a  lower  rank  of 
society.  Phe  manufacturers  and  the 
artizans  in  Poland  are  almost  all  of  the 
German  nation.  If  a  joiner,  painter, 
mason,  tailor,  shoemaker,  or  a  person  of 
other  similar  occupations,  including,  too, 
the  medical  profession,  is  wanted,  he 
will  commonly  be  found  only  among 
the  Germans.  The  merchants,  bankers, 
and  traders,  are  nearly  os  exclusively  of 
the  Jewish  race,  and  that,  too,  of  all 
classes,  from  the  importer  of  wines  and 
colonial  produce  to  the  dealer  in  rags 
and  old  clothes, -»froin  the  monied  man 
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who  traffics  in  foreign  loans  and  forei<rn 
exchanges,  down  to  the  lender  of  small 
sums,  which  the  |X)or  can  obtain  by 
pledging  their  miserable  furniture  or  iin. 
piemen  ts. 

An  estimate  was  made  by  a  person 
eminently  skilled  in  the  value  of  land, 
who  formed  it  uj)on  actual  sales  made  in 
the  last  four  years.  He  divided  it  into 
three  classes,  according  to  their  fertility. 
The  lowest  land  in  a  state  of  cultivation, 
with  good  building  and  a  competent 
number  of  peasants,  he  stated  to  b?  worth 
one  thousand  florins  the  huff.  Valuing 
the  florins  at  sixpence,  though  worth  a 
fraction  less,  and  taking  the  huff  of  thirty 
Magdeburg  morgens  as  equal  to  twenty- 
two  English  acres,  the  estimate  would  Iw 
a  fraction  less  than  t-iccnty.iu'O  sluiyinp 
sterling  the  English  acre.  'I'lie  other 
kinds  of  arable -land  of  superior  qualities 
vary.  The  great  mass  is  of  the  second 
class,  or  worth  about  thirty  shillings; 
but  some  is  estimated  at  five  thousand 
florins  the  huff,  or  Jive  pounds  ten  shil- 
tings;  but  little,  however,  is  in  this 
class,  and  that  little  is  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  cities,  on  the  banks  of  the  great  ri¬ 
vers,  or  in  some  favoured  spots  in  the 
southern  provinces.  This  estimate  was 
rather  founded  on  the  state  of  afiairs 
three  or  four  years  ago,  than  in  their 
present  condition ;  for  I  was  told  that 
such  a  number  of  estates  had  lately  been 
offered  for  sale,  that  no  price  could  be 
obtained  for  the  greater  part. 

The  Jews  are  almost  exclusively  the 
dealers  in  money.  They  are  precluded 
from  becoming  landed  proprietors,  and 
their  exclusion  from  the  market  lends  to 
depress  the  prices  in  a  very  great  degra*. 
Though  some  of  the  richer  individuals  of 
that  people  pass  through  the  ceremony  of 
baptism,  especially  when  they  have  mort¬ 
gages  on  large  estates,  and  mean  to  fore¬ 
close  ;  the  whole  number  of  those  who 
thus  become  qualified  to  purchase,  licajs 
but  a  small  proportion  to  that  of  the 
properties  that  are  offered  for  sale, 
was  assured  from  so  many,  *nd  such  'a* 
rious  quarters,  that  I  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  rc|X)rt,  that  almost  every  estate 
is  deeply  involved  in  debt.  The  bankers 
of  Warsaw  discount  each  other’s  drafts  a 
4  per  cent,  per  month,  but  10 
may  in  general  be  easily  obtained  o 

money.  i  k*  v 

Cows  are  of  various  races,  and»  1 1  ’ 

diffbr  more  in  their  value  than  in 
country  I  ever  visited.  The  ^  ^ 

breed  of  the  country  are  worth 
278.  or  28s.  per  bead.  The  ^*^**1”*]  j 
the  best,  from  Podolia,  ore  e*J 
much  higher,  averaging  £.3 ;  ’ 

few,  very  good,  are  f'*  ^  g, 

Flocks  of  sheep  vary  tooi  hut 
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much  as  cows  ;  the  low’cst  of  the  native  whole  |)opulation  of  the  pr 
breed  are  worth  per  head  3s.  and  the  is  between  3,8(X),000  c 
l)esi  about  5s.  6d.  or  6s.  Merinos  are  having  increased  since  its 
very  rare  at  present,  and  worth  from  8s.  250,000. 

to  Os.  ix*r  head.  The  revenues  do  not  pa; 

The  corn  spirit,  or  whisky,  is  sold  in  of  the  Government,  but  tl 
the  country  at  lOd.  per  gallon  ;  but  pay-  made  up  by  remittances 
ing  a  high  duty,  or  being  a  subject  of  burgh,  which  usually  amoui 
monoiwly,  farmed  by  the  Government  to  silver  roubles,  or  nearly  j 
distillers  on  the  entrance  of  the  cities  and  ling.  The  forced  militar 
towns,  is  retailed  in  them  from  3s.  to  quartering  of  troops,  a 
:1s.  6d.  per  gallon.  Horses,  except  those  the  land,  which  arc  difficu 
of  fijreign  races,  are  as  low  in  proportion  any  money  estimation.  T 
as  COW'S  and  sheep.  The  price  of  mea-  of  good  families  are  cxpc< 
dow’  hay  in  the  capital  was  from  14«.  to  cadets  in  a  service  whose  p 
15s.  iierton;  so  little  is  sold  in  the  coun-  clothe  them;  and  the  sti 
try,  that  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  labourers  arc  selected  as  pi 
state  what  is  the  value  before  the  expense  the  formality  of  asking  th 
of  conveyance  is  paid.  drawing  lots.  When  in 

There  are  few  burdens  laid  exclusively  officers  occupy  the  best  api 
on  the  land,  except  the  tenth  Groschen  houses  of  the  proprietors, 
tax.  That  was  originally  a  war.tax,  and  vates  arc  lodged  in  the  pcai 
is  so  still  denominated,  though  continued  At  present,  the  military 
after  ten  years  of  a  peace,  and  there  exists  discipline ;  but  still  they 
no  present  probability  of  its  being  s|)ecdily  extorting,  from  those  on  i 
withdrawn.  A  small  sum  is  levied  in  quartered,  something  beyo 
each  district  for  the  repairs  of  roads,  bare  walls, 
bridges,  and  other  local  purposes  ;  but  I  did  not  hear  of  any  ot 
that  and  the  land  tax  scarcely  exceeds  25  woollen  cloths  made  for  di 

jxr  cent,  on  the  presumed  annual  value  but  of  late  cstablishmcr 

of  the  land.  formed  for  making  linens. 

The  tithes  are  very  moderate,  and  wares,  and  paper,  solely 

chiefly  compounded  for  at  fixed  rates,  consumption,  and  chiefly 

w  hich  can  never  be  altered,  without  the  capitals  to  which  the  Gc 

consent  of  the  owner.  The  secular  paro-  contributed, 

chial  clergy  are  commonly  men  of  slight  At  Warsaw,  for  a  peri 
education,  usually  the  sons  of  |x;asants,  four  years,  from  June  1 

to  whom  the  somew' hat  elevated  character  1820,  the  average  price 

of  priest,  with  its  small  emoluments,  and  33s.  per  quarter,  and  in  the 

freedom  from  hard  labour,  forms  a  sufll-  1815  to  1824,  it  was  31s. 

cient  inducement  to  enter  on  the  cede-  the  time  of  my  visit,  was  1 

siastical  profession.  in  the  opinion  of  Count 

The  W'hole  revenue,  according  to  the  only  about  half  its  cost  to 
statements  of  official  men,  does  not  ex-  I  should  suppose  the  cc 
^■cod  £.2,000,000  sterling.  As  one-fourth  the  province  of  Massovia 
of  the  population,  the  tenants  and  pea-  nearly  between  27s.  and  2 
sants  of  the  Crown,  are  exempted  from  for  the  last  thirty  years, 

paying  the  tenth  Groschen  tax,  the  the  cost  price  of  wheat  ' 

heaviest  of  all  the  imj^osts,  the  sum  cx«  dium  between  the  points  i 

iracted  from  the  rest  of  the  subjects  fluctuation  it  had  approa 

amounts  to  158.  per  head  annually.  The  calculate  the  cost  in  Engla 


Cost  of  the  quarter  of  wheat  at  Warsaw  .  • . 

Conveyance  to  the  boats,  and  charges  for  loading  and  stowing,  and  se¬ 
curing  it  by  mats . . . 

freight  to  Dantzic . 

I'Oss  on  the  passage,  by  pilfering,  and  by  the  rain  causing  it  to  grow 
ExiHJnces  at  Dantzic,  in  turning,  drying,  screening,  and  warehousing,  and 
loss  of  measure  .  ......... 

Profit  or  commission,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  merchant  at  Dantzic 
freight,  primage,  insurance,  and  shipping  charges,  at  Dantzic  and  in 
London  . 
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The  account  obtained  at  Cracow,  shews 
that  for  ten  years  and  two  half-years,  the 
average  price  of  wheat  was  25s.  Id., 
though  between  the  first  and  last  part  of 
that  period  the  diflerence  is  enormous  ; 
the  first  part  showing  an  average  of  38s., 
and  the  last  of  only  17s.  5d. 

If,  in  the  absence  of  better  data,  it  be 
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assumed  that  tlie  selling  price  of  uheai 
near  Cracow  has  been  for  a  series  of  years 
at  25s.,  and  that  the  grower’s  profit  has 
l)een  ten  per  cent,  and  the  coast  price 
thus  taken  at  22s.  6d.,  the  rate  at  which 
it  would  reach  this  country  may  be  thus 
estimated  r— 


Cost  of  wheat  at  Carcow 

s. 

.  22 

d 

6 

Conveyance  to  boats,  loading,  &c. 

0 

6 

Freight  to  Dantzic  .  .  .  .  .  .  ’ 

7 

6 

Loss  by  pilfering,  and  damage  from  wet 

3 

6 

Expenses  at  Dantzic,  as  in  the  former  estimate 

2 

0 

Profit  or  commission,  as  before 

1 

6 

Freight,  &c.  to  London  .  .  ... 

8 

0 

45 

6 

In  the  four  years  from  1821  to  1824, 
when  the  whole  quantity  shipjred  from 
Dantzic  and  Elbing  has  been  no  more  than 
299,000  quarters,  the  difTerence  in  price 
between  Cracow  and  Dantzic  has  been 
only  8s.  8d.,  and  between  Warsaw  and 
Dantzic,  only  4s.  8d. 

According  to  several  representations 
which  I  received,  and  which  cannot  be 
materially  ierroneous,  the  quantity  of  wheat 
raised  in  the  interior  of  Poland  has  been 
gradually  lessening,  but  with  much  more 
rapidity  since  1819,  than  before  that  pe- 
ricxl.  During  the  years  1821,  1822,  and 
1823,  very  little  wheat  passed  down  the 
Vistula,  as  appears  by  the  accounts  obtain*  ■ 
ed  at  Thorn.  By  the  official  accounts,  the 
whole  in  the  three  years  was  only  83,606 
quarters :  the  growers  being  then  induced 
to  withhold  from  shipping,  as  long  as 
their  necessities  would  allow.  In  1824, 
the  pressing  demands  of  creditors  and 
mortgages  forced  their  holders  to  sell,  and 
in  consequence  of  it,  there  was  sent  down 
in  that  year  93,968  quarters.  The  pres¬ 
sure  of  distress  still  continuing,  and  the 
biur\'est  of  1824  being  very  good,  there 
was  forwarded  in  1825,  by  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  harvest  of  that  year, 
176,215  quarters,  or  as  much  as  in  the 


four  years  which  had  preceded  it.— In  eve¬ 
ry  part  of  my  journey  through  Poland,  tin- 
impression  made,  in  looking  at  the  fields, 
whether  with  growing  crops,  in  stubble, 
or  under  the  operations  of  the  plough, 
was/that  they  were  approaching  to  astute 
of  exhaustion  from  excessive  cropping. 

It  appears,  from  tables  procured  bv 
Jacob,  that  the  whole  exjwrt  of  corn 
from  Dantzic  in  166  years,  has  been 
19,581,947,  or  117,963  quarters  per 
annum,  the  latter  equal  to  a^ut  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  the  British  Isles  for  three 
days,  and  the  former  only  to  16  months. 
A  large  pro^^rtion  of  this  comes  out  of 
Volhynia  and  Podolia,  (from  300  to  500 
miles  from  the  sea),  which  now  form  part 
of  Russia,  unconnected  with  what  is 
called  the  kingdom  of  Poland.  The«c 
provinces  are  said  be  very  fertile,  and  to 
have  a  considerable  surplus  of  corn,  but 
their  most  easy  communication  is  with 
the  Black  Sea,  and  the  expense  of  trans¬ 
portation  to  the  Baltic  must  render  their 
trade  through  the  latter  channel  extremely 
circumscribed.  The  following  table,  from 
a  German  statistical  work,  is  given  or 
1802,  and  is  no  doubt  founded  on  ofliciai 
documents.  It  is  for  Volhynia. 


Sowed, 

Harvested, 


Winter  Corn. 

Qmrters» 

322,456 

1,349,522 


Summer  Corn. 
Quarters, 

1 313,2+1 

1,277,310 

316,996 


Used  for  seed  next  year, 


327,804 
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LONDON.  A  4to  volume  of  Biographical  Sketches 

Mr  Charles  Mills’  Hist«>ry  of  the  Cru-  of  recently-living  British  Characters  is 

sades  is  among  the  last  Tanslations  in  printing  ;  commencing  with  the  Beign  of 

I'rendi.  Similar  versions  of  his  History  (Jeorge  IV.,  and  with  a  list  of  their  cn- 
of  Chivalry,  and  his  other  works,  are  an-  graved  Tortraits. 

nounced.  Sir  Andrew  Halliday’s  Annals  of  the 

'J’he  Rev.  Russell  Scott,  author  of  an  House  of  Hanover  arc  just  ready  for 
Analytical  Investigation  of  the  Scriptural  publication. 

Claims  of  the  Devil,  has  nearly  ready  for  A  Translation  of  the  “  Tre  (liuli,”  the 
publication,  a  Discourse  on  the  Scriptural  most  popular  of  the  I’ocms  of  (i.  B. 

Humanity  of  Christ,  and  its  corruption  Casti,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  and 

traced  during  the  times  of  the  AjX)stlcs,  some  Account  of  his  other  Works,  arc  in 

and  until  the  completion  of  the  Niccne  the  press. 

and  Constanlinopolitan  creed,  by  I’opc  Shortly  will  he  published,  I’art  I.  in  B 
Nicholas  [.,  about  the  year  806.  large  vols.  Hvo.,  containing  the  Four  (ios- 

An  illustrative  work  is  announced  for  pels  (to  be  succeeded  in  the  course  of  the 

publication,  entitled,  Ports  of  England-—  year  l)y  Part  II.  in  2  vols.,  c(uuaining  the 

No.  I.  contains  two  plates,  Whitby  and  Acts  and  the  Epistles,)  of  “  Recensio 

Scarborough,  engraved  in  highly-finished  Synoptica  Annotationis  Sacra*,  l)cing  a 

mezzotinto,  by  Thomas  Lupton,  from  Critical  Digest  and  Synoptical  Arrange- 

drawings  by  J.  W.  W.  Turner,  Esq.,  ment  of  the  most  important  Annotations, 

R.A.,  made  expressly  for  the  work.  This  Exegetical,  Philological,  and  Theological, 

work  will  contain  all  licensed  and  the  on  the  New  Testament.  By  the  Rev. 

chartered  ports  of  England.  S.  T.  Bloomfield,  M.A. 

Mr  Ebers  announces  his  intention  of  A  jieriodical  work  is  just  commenced, 
producing  a  splendid  Annual  Miscellany, '  cntitl^  “  the  Brazen  Head.” 
to  be  entitled  the  Aurora.  The  Table  Talk  and  Bon-Mots  of 

“  Words,”  a  series  of  Essays  on  things  R*  B.  Sheridan  have  been  collectetl  under 

imaginative  and  philosophical,  in  post  the  title  of  “  Sheridaniana.” 

Hvo.,  will  be  ready  in  a  few  days.  Tales  round  a  Winter  Hearth  ;  by  Jane 

A  [Kipular  Introduction  to  the  Study  and  Ann  Maria  Porter  ;  and  Memoirs  of 

of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  designed  for  the  the  Court  of  Henry  VIII.,  by  Mrs  A.  T. 

use  of  mere  English  readers,  is  preparing  Thomson,  are  just  ready, 

for  publication,  in  two  parts.  By  W.  A  volume  of  “  Rejected  Articles”  is 
Carpenter,  Editor  of  the  Critica  Biblica,  in  the  press. 

Ac.  A  History  of  the  Mahrattas,  with 

Mr  Frere  has  nearly  ready  for  publica-  Plates,  and  a  Map  of  the  Mahratta 

tion,  a  corrected  edition  of  “  A  Combined  country,  chiefly  from  original  and  recent 

View  of  the  Prophecies,”  in  which  he  has  Surveys,  is  preparing  for  publication.  By 

availed  himself  of  the  advantages  for  jier-  Capt.  J.  G.  Dull',  of  Bombay  Native  In¬ 
fecting  this  subject,  which  have  been  af-  fantry,  and  late  Political  Resident  at  Sa- 

forded  by  the  late  expiration  of  another  tarn,  in  3  vols.,  8vo. 
grand  prophetic  period,  the  1290  years  of  Reynold’s  (the  dramatist)  Memoirs, 
Daniel.  and  the  third  series  of  Sayings  and  Do- 

Speedily  will  be  published,  the  Mis-  ings,  will  shortly  appear, 
sionary’s  Memorial,  or  Verses  on  the  The  Mysterious  Monk ;  by  C.  A. 

death  of  John  Lawson,  late  Missionary  at  Bolen  :  Geraldine  Murray,  a  Tale  ;  by 

Calcutta.  By  Bernard  Barton.  Miss  M‘Leod ;  the  Moss-Troopers,  a 

Flowers  gathered  in  Exile.  By  the  Border  Tale ;  by  the  Author  of  “  Ban- 

Ute  Rev.  John  Lawson,  Missionary  at  nockburn  i”  Henry  the  Fourth  of 

Calcutta,  are  printing.  France,  an  historical  Tale,  by  Alicia 

A  Swedish  Translation  of  Tasso’s  Je-  Lefanu;  and  Highland  Mary,  by  the 

^salem  iDelivered  has  just  api)eared  in  Author  of  the  “  Farmer’s  Three  Daugh- 

Stockholm.  ters,”  will  be  published  during  the  next 

The  second  edition  of  Landor’s  Ima-  month, 
ginary  Conversations  is  nearly  ready.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter,  of  Bath,  has 

The  History  of  the  Inquisition  :  a  issued  Proposals  for  publishing  “  The 

Translation  of  the  celebrated  work  of  History  and  Topography  of  the  Deanery 

Llorente,  the  Secretary  of  the  Inquisition  of  Doncaster,”  in  the  West  Riding  of  the 

in  Spain,  is  jirinting  in  2  vols.  8vOb  County  of  York.  The  Work  will  form 
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two  folio  volumes,  to  correspond  with 
his  History  of  Hallamshire. 

M.  Deccon*s  Cabinet  of  Curiosities  has 
recently  been  sold  at  Paris.  The  Cata¬ 
logue  of  this  Collection,  which  is  now  in 
the  press,  will  form  3  vols.  8vo.,  and 
each  volume  is  printed  under  the  super¬ 
intendence  of  a  committee  of  Literati  and 
Collectors. 

Illustrations  of  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry  ; 
by  the  late  Rev.  1.  I.  Conybeare,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  of  Poetry  in  the 
University  of  Oxford*  will  be  published 
in  the  ensuing  month,  in  1  vol.  8vo. 

A  Russian  peasant  has  recently  written 
a  volume  of  poems,  entitled,  “  Leisure 
Hours  of  a  Villager,”  which  has  been 
published,  and  obtained  him  the  notice  of 
the  Emperor. 

There  is  announced  for  early  publication, 
“  The  Journal  of  a  Voyage  up  the  Me¬ 
diterranean,  principally  among  the  Islands 
of  the  Archipelago,  and  in  Asia  Minor, 
together  with  an  Essay  on  the  Fanariotes 
(translated  from  the  French.)  By  the 
Rev.  Charles  Swaa.” 

The  second  volume  of  Mr  Godwin’s 
History  of  the  Commonwealth  is  nearly 
ready. 

Mr  Thomas  Fawdington,of  Manches¬ 
ter,  has  in  the  press,  a  Case  of  Melanosis, 
with  some  Observations  on  the  Pathology 
of  this  Disease.  Illustrated  by  engrav¬ 
ings. 

A  series  of  stories,  original  and  select, 
tinder  the  title  of  “  Stanley  Tales,”  will 
shortly  appear  in  monthly  parts. 

Dr  Faber’s  “  Difficulties  of  Roman¬ 
ism”  will  be  published  in  a  few  days. 

The  Rev.  T.  T.  James,  Author  of 
Travels  in  Sweden,  &c.  has  nearly  ready 
for  publication,  a  Series  of  Views  in  Rus* 
sia,  Poland,  Germany,  and  Sweden,  from 
drawings  made  during  his  travels. 

“  The  Martyrs,”  a  *  Drama,  in  three 
acts,  by  Joanna  Baillic,  will  be  publish¬ 
ed  in  a  few  days. 

Debates  of  the  British  Parliament  du¬ 
ring  the  Interregnum,  are  printing  from 
the  original  MS. 

Loudon’s  Gardener’s  Magazine  will  be 
published  quarterly. 

.  Notes,  critical  and  explanatory,  of  the 
Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  By 
William  Wass,  M.A.  F.S.A.  &c.  In  4 
vols.  8vo. 

A  Genealogical  Chart  (on  a  new  prin¬ 
ciple)  of  all  the  Sovereign  Houses  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  for  the  space  of  the  last  eight  cen¬ 
turies,  to  1826,  adapted  equally  to  all 
modem  histories,  and  exhibiting  at  one 
view,  not  only  the  direct  line  of  Succes- 
Sion,  hot  also  the  family  alliances  and 
collateral  branches  of  each  House,  with 
loargmal  explanations^  is  announced. 


jur  i  uiuicution, 

An  Inquiry  concerning  that  disturb 
state  of  the  Vital  Functions,  usually  deno¬ 
minated  Constitutional  Irritation  ;  by 
Benjamin  Travers,  F.R.S.  senior  surgeon 
to  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  &c,  is  nearly 
ready  for  publication. 

The  “  Biographic  Moderne,”  edited  by 
M.  M.  Jouay,  Arnault,  &c.  is  just  com- 
pleted  in  20  vols.,  and  a  second  edition  is 
preparing. 

The  Military  Sketch-Book  is  printing 
in  2  vols.  post  8vo. 

The  Memoirs  of  J.  J.  Casanova  de 
Scingalt,  from  the  Author’s  MS.  now,  for 
the  first  time,  translated  into  the  English 
language,  are  nearly  ready. 

1'he  Duke  of  Buckingham  is  printing, 
at  his  own  private  expense,  the  whole  of 
the  Ancient  Irish  Chronicles  (with  Latin 
translations.)  Two  volumes  are  already 
finished. 

Prospectuses  of  a  new  work,  entitled, 
“  The  Practical  Philosopher,”  have  re- 
cently  been  circulated,  and  the  printing 
will  shortly  be  commenced. 

Miss  Cartwright  is  editing  the  Life  and 
Correspondence  of  Major  C.,  her  uncle. 

Travels  of  the  Russian  Mission  through 
Mongalia  to  China,  and  residence  in 
Pekin,  in  the  year  1820.21*  by  George 
Timkowski,  with  corrections  and  notes 
by  M.  J.  Klaproth,  are  nearly  ready. 

Thoughts  on  Domestic  Education,  by 
a  mother,  are  nearly  ready  for  publica- 
tion. 

Gaston  de  Blondeville,  the  new  ro¬ 
mance,  by  Mrs  Radcliife*  will  be  preceded 
by  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  and  extracts 
from  her  diary. 

Travels  in  the  Provinces  on  the  Sou^- 
West  Bank  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  with 
some  account  of  the  trade,  commerce,  and 
resources  of  those  countries,  are  announ¬ 
ced.  By  James  B.  Fraser,  Esq.,  Author 
of  a  “  Narrative  of  a  Journey  into 
Khorasan,”  &c. 

A  Supplement  to  Rivington’s  cata¬ 
logue  of  old  books  is  in  the  press. 

General  Gourgaud  has  in  the  press  an 
Essay,  said  to  be  written  by  Napoleon 
Bonafiarte  at  the  age  of  20. 

A  Chronological  History  of  the  west 
Indies  is  nearly  ready  for  publiration. 

A  beautiful  edition  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott’s  Works  is  now  printing  at  Fana» 
in  royal  18mo.  „ 

.  A  novel,  entitled  “  Giornata  ;  or, 
the  Day,”  said  to  be  from  the  pen 
noble  author,  is  nearly  ready  for  pob  ica* 

tion.  .  ,  V*  the 

The  chaplain  of  his  Majesty  »  wip 

Blonde,  announces ,  for 
Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Sa 
Islands.  . 

Recollections  of  the  Life  of  tn 
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Lindlcy  Murray  (which  he  wrote  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  rei)ealed  solicitations),  to¬ 
gether  with  an  Apjwidix,  containing  a 
memoir  of  the  concluding  years  of  his 
life,  his  character,  and  some  critical  re- 
marks  on  his  writings,  are  announced  as 
preparing  fur  publication. 

The  Odes  of  lloracei  in  the  order  of 
the  metres,  from  the  text  of  Mitscherlich, 
are  announced.  By  the  Rev.  VV.  J.  Aisla- 
bie,  A.M. 

An  extensive  Autobiographical  Work 
is  announced  for  publication  in  parts;  the 
first  of  which  will  contain  the  Memoirs 
of  Colley  Cibber. 

Memoires  du  Prince  de  IMontbarcy, 
Ministre  Secretaire  d*Etat  au  Departe- 
ment  de  .la  Guerre  sous  Louis  XVI., 
Grunde  d'Espange  de  la  premiere  classe, 
Prince  du  Saint  Empire,  &c.  &c.,  4  tom. 
in  8vo.,  avec  un  Portrait  de  I’Auteur,  et 
le  Fac-simile  dc  son  Ecriture,  are  in  the 
press. 

The  Charities  of  the  City  of  London, 
selected  and  arranged  from  the  reports  of 
his  Majesty's  Commissioners,  are  print* 
ing  in  1  vul.  royal  Svo.,  uniformly  with 
the  parliamentary  debates  and  state  trials. 

S{)anish  Synonyms  illustrated  by  co¬ 
pious  extracts  from  the  best  Spanish 
Poets,  by  L.  J.  A.  Mac  Henry,  are  an¬ 
nounced. 

Selections  from  the  Works  of  Dr  John 
Owen.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Welson.  2  vols. 
18mo.  with  a  memoir,  &c. 

Dr  Paris*s  new  work  on  Diet,  with  a 
view  to  establish  a  system  of  rules  for  the 


EDINBURGH. 

Preparing  for  the  press,  A  Treatise  on 
the  Divine  Sovereignty,  in  which  is  con¬ 
tained  an  Exposition  of  the  Passages  of 
Scripture  which  have  been  siip|)osed  to 
bear  on  that  subject ;  as  quoted  by  the 
Rev.  John  Brown  in  his  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,  under  the  Articles  Election,  Re¬ 
probation,  and  Perseverance;  l>y  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Scott,  in  his  Sermon  on 
Election  and  Final  Perseverance ;  and  by 
Joseph  Fletcher ,  A. M.,  in  his  discourse  on 
Personal  Election  and  Divine  Sovereignty. 
By  Robert  VV’ilson,  A.M. 

A  Treatise  on  Life  Assurances  and 
Annuities.  By  John  McKean,  C.  S.  Ac¬ 
countant. 

Ready  for  publication,  A  Letter  t«  Mr 
Thomas  Brown,  Surgeon,  Musselburgh, 
containing  Remarks  on  his  Letter  to  the 
Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  con¬ 
cerning  the  present  State  of  Vaccination.** 
By  Henry  Edmonston  A.M.,  Surgeon, 
Newcastle  upon  Tyne. 

The  Edinburgh  Annual  Register  for 
1825. 


MONTHLY  LIST  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS 


A  Greek  and  English  Dictionary.  By 
the  Rev.  John  Groves.  8vo, 

English  Synonyms  Enlarged;  with 
copious  Illustrations  and  Examples  drawn 
from  the  best  Writers.  By  George  Crabb, 
A.M.  In  4to.  Parts  1,  and  2.  9s.  To 

be  completed  in  Six  Parts,  Monthly. 

LAW. 

Roberts  on  Wills.  2  voU.  royal  Svo, 

£,2»28. 

Hook*s  Chart  of  Proceedings  in  the 
Courts  of  King’s  Bench  and  Common 
Pleas.  5s. 

Chancery  Commission :  Copy  of  the 
Report  made  to  his  Majesty  by  the  Com¬ 
missioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
Practice  of  Chancery.  8vo.  5a. 

MCDICIlfE. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Means  of 
obviating  and  treating  the  varieties  ,  of 
Costivencss  at  difterent  PeriotU  of  Life, 


LONDON. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Lives  of  celebrated  Architects,  ancient 
and  modern,  with  Observations  on  their 
Works,  and  the  Principles  of  the  Art. 
By  Francesco  Milizia.  Translated  from 
the  Italian  by  Mrs  Cresy.  2  vols.  Svo. 
£.I..8s. 

DRAMA. 

Beiiyowsky ;  or  the  Exiles  of  Kams- 
katcha.'  By  James  Kenney,  Esq.  8vo. 
3s.  6d. 

Oberon;  or  the  Elf  King’s  Oath,  a 
Romance.  By  J.  R.  Planch^,  Esq.  18mo. 


EDUCATIOX. 

Gleanings  of  Chemistry ;  illustrating 
the  nature  of  Air,  Water,  Light,  Heat, 
Ac.  Svo.  8s.  6d. 

Petronj  and  Davenport’s  Italian,  French, 
*ud  English  Dictionary.  3  vols.  in  2. 
'ivo.  i:.2i.l0s. 


GOi 

aiul  in  Casus  of  PreUis|>osition  to  various 
Constitutional  Maladies,  and  of  Disorders 
of  the  Lud'^s,  Stomach,  Liver,  Rectum, 
A:c.  &c.,  by  Medicine,  Diet,  &c.  By 
Richard  Reece,  M.D»  8vo.  9s. 

Spur/hcim  on  the  Anatomy  of  the  Brain. 
8vo.  Its. 

A  New  Supplement  to  the  Pharmaco- 
pmias  of  London,  Edinburgh,  Dublin, 
and  Paris:  forming  a  complete  Dispensa¬ 
tory  and  Const)ectus,  l)eing  a  General 
Receipt-Book,  for  Daily  Experience  in  the 
Laboratory  and  at  the  Counter.  By  James 
Rennie,  A.M.  8vo.  12s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Remarks  on  the  Cultivation  of  the 
Silk-Worm.  W ith  additional  observations, 
made  in  Italy  during  the  Summer  of 
1825.  By  J.  Murray,  F.S.A.  Is.  6tl. 

The  Miscellanist  of  Literature  for  1826. 
Thick  post  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

The  Calcutta  Annual  Register  for  1822. 
8vo.  je.l,,ls. 

Crosby’s  Builder’s  Price-Book  for  1826. 
4s. 

A  Third  Letter  from  Malachi  Mala- 
growthcr.  Esq.,  on  Scottish  AttUirs.  Is. 

The  Oxford  University  Calendar  for 
the  Year  1826.  12mo.  6s. 

The  Cambridge  University  Calendar 
for  the  Year  1826.  12mo.  5s.  6d. 

Letters  of  the  Author  of  Don  Esteban 
to  the  Editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review. 
8to.  2s. 

Hoyle’s  Games,  Improved,  Revised, 
and  Corrected.  By  Charles  Jones,  Esq. 
A  New  Edition,  considerably  enlarged. 
18mo.  6s. 

Coleman’s  Commercial  Assistant.  8vo. 
7s.  6d. 

The  Conduct  of  the  Twelve  Nations; 
or  a  View  of  the  difVerent  Cases  of  Hu¬ 
man  Character  and  Talent.  8vo.  18s. 

The  Cook  and  Housewife’s  Manual  ; 
containing  the  most  approved  Modern 
Receipts.  Illustrated  by  numerous  Notes, 
and  practical  Observations  on  all  the  va¬ 
rious  Branches  of  Domestic  Economy. 
By  Mrs  Margaret  Dods,  of  the  Cleikum 
Inn,  Sl  Ronan’s.  12mo.  7s. 

The  Practical  Cabinet-maker,  Uphol¬ 
sterer,  and  complete  Decorator.  By 
Peter  and  M.  A.  Nicholson.  4to.  5s 


[May 

Constancy,  a  moral  Talc.  12mo.  4s. 
A  Visit  to  the  Rector)^  of  Passy. 
Crown  8vo.  7s. 

Emily  ;  or  Traits  of  Principle.  Post 
8vo.  6s. 

Miriam,  a  Jewish  Tale.  Post  6vo. 

10s.  6d. 

Fancy’s  Sketch  ;  or  Gems  of  Poetry 
and  Wit.  18mo.  3s. 

Talcs  from  the  German  of  Hoffman, 
Schiller,  Richter,  Langbein,  La  Fontaine, 
and  Korner.  12mo.  7s. 

Chinese  Courtship.  With  the  Chinese 
Text.  By  Peter  Perring  Thoms.  8vo. 
12s. 

POETRY. 

Dartmoor,  a  Poem.  By  N.  T.  Carring¬ 
ton.  8vo. 

Poems.  By  Vincent  Bourne.  Crown 

8vo.  9s. 

The  first  Seven  Cantos  of  Klopstock’s 
Messiah,  translated  into  English  Verse. 
8vo. 

Molech  ;  or  the  Approach  of  the  De. 
luge.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Bassett.  8vo. 
5s.  6d. 

Anne  Boleyn,  a  Dramatic  Poem.  By 
the  Rev.  H.  H.  Milman.  8s.  Cd. 

The  Lusiad  of  Cainocns ;  an  Epic 
Poem  in  Ten  Cantos.  Translated  into 
English  Verse  ;  with  Notes.  By  Thomas 
Moore  Musgrave.  8vo.  X.luls. 

POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECON03IY, 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  the 
Laws  and  Political  Institutions  of  Modern 
Europe,  and  in  particular  those  of  Eng¬ 
land.  By  R.  Sfxincer,  of  Lincoln’s-Inn, 
Esq.  8vo.  1 5s. 

A  Practical  View  of  the  present  State 
of  Slavery  in  the  West-Indies ;  or  an  Ex¬ 
amination  of  Mr  Stephens’  “  Slavery  of 
the  British  West-India  Colonics.”  By 
Alexander  Barclay,  Esq.  8vo.  14s. 

A  Short  Sketch  of  the  Province  of  Up¬ 
per  Canada,  for  the  Information  of  the 
Labouring  Poor  throughout  England.  To 
which  is  prefixed,  Thoughts  on  Coloniza¬ 
tion.  By  Henry  John  Boulton,  Esq. 
Foolscap  8vo.  2s.  6d.  _ 

Parliamentary  Abstracts ;  containing 
the  Substance  of  all  Imjwrtant  Papers 
laid  before  the  Two  Houses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  during  the  Session  of  1825.  Koja 


Monthly  List  of  New  Publications. 


NOVELS,  TALES,  ROMANCES,  &C. 
Sandoval ;  or  the  Spanish  Freemason. 
3  vois.  |x>st  8vo.  £.li)8sti6d. 

The  Young  Artist.  By  the  Author  of 
Arthur  Monteith.  12mo,  3s.  6d. 

Allan  M‘Leod.  18mo.  Is.  6d. 
Grandfather’s  Tales.  18mo.  Is.  6d. 
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Another  event  has  given  satisfaction  to  Queen  Amelia's  lancers,  who  had  Ixir- 
the  liherul  party  in  Paris.  The  Abbe  racks  in  that  quarter,  attempted  to  dis- 
Mennais,  a  creature  of  the  Court,  and  a  perse  the  mutineers,  but  were  repulsetl, 
zealous  advocate  of  the  pretensions  of  the  as  was  a  secodd  more  considerable  dc- 
clergy,  has  been  tried  by  the  Correctional  tachment.  Nearly  the  whole  regiment 
Police,  for  publishing  a  politico-religious  then  took  to  their  arms,  in  order  to  occupy 
pamphlet,  and  condemned  to  a  small  all  the  avenues  of  the  street  in  which  this 
line  for  disseminating  doctrines  injurious  scene  passed.  The  colonel  of  the  volun- 
to  the  rights  of  the  crowm  and  the  nation,  teers,  M.  Villiams,  endeavoured  to  ap- 
The  precedent  is  certainly  bad,  for  the  })ease  his  soldiers,  hut  he,  though  very 
Abbe’s  errors,  as  errors  of  opinion,  might  popular  among  them,  could  not  succeetl. 
have  been  corrected  by  the  press,  without  He  at  length  ordered  the  lancers  to 
employing  the  law,  which  may  be  equally  charge  them.— At  this  juncture  the  Cap- 
employed  to  crush  a  better  man  and  a  tain*General  of  the  province,  and  the  Go- 
letter  cause.  But  the  Parisians  are  well  vernor  of  the  fortress,  apprised  of  the 
pleased  that  the  judges  have  the  indepen-  tumult,  made  their  appearance.  The 
dence  to  do  an  act  that  is  offensive  to  the  volunteers  at  length  separated,  and  trail- 
King  and  the  Jesuits.  quillity  was  restored. 

Forgery  has  become  so  alarmingly  There  is  another  article  in  those  papers, 
prevalent  in  France,  in  consequence  of  dated  Madrid,  which  gives  the  particulars 
the  f.icility  which  the  chemical  discoveries  of  a  conspiracy  for  revolutionizing  Spain, 
of  late  years  have  given  to  its  commission,  alleged  to  have  its  centre  in  London, 
that  the  Minister  of  Justice  has  requested  There  is  said  to  be  in  that  capital  a  Di- 
the  academy  to  devise  some  plan  for  the  reeling  Revolutionary  Committee,  of 
prevention  of  the  crime.  which  Mina  is  president,  and  Romero 

Spain— The  French  papers,  in  a  letter  Alpuente,  Ruis  de  la  Vega,  and  PMorez 
dated  Madrid  the  6th  April,  state,  that  a  Estrada,  ex-deputies,  and  violent  Com- 
newconvention  has  been  concluded  between  muneros,  members.  These  revolutionists 
the  French  and  Spanish  Governments,  in  are  formed,  according  to  the  accounts 
which  it  is  stipulated  that  the  military  given,  into  two  societies,  composed  of 
occupation  of  Spain  is  to  continue  till  French,  Italian,  Portuguese,  and  Spanish 
1829.  This,  however,  is  positively  contra-  refugees,  who  arc  plotting  against  the 
dieted  by  the  Etoile,  as  devoid  of  foun*  present  system  in  Spain,  and  have  con- 
dation  as  the  news  of  a  cordon  $an%taire^  trived  an  expedition  in  Gallicia,  where  it 
asserted  by  other  journals,  to  have  been  is  sup)K>sed  their  cause  has  numerous  ad- 
formed  on  the  frontiers  of  Portugal.”  herents.  There  are  also  societies  in  dif- 

According  to  accounts  in  the  Paris  ferent  parts  of  Spain,  said  to  be  in  com- 
{Kipers,  serious  tumults  are  said  to  have  munication  with  the  committee  in  Lon- 
taken  place  in  Madrid  on  the  9th,  in  con-  don.  Such  arc  the  statements  given  in 
sequence  of  an  augmentation  of  the  duties  the  Paris  papers.  Whether  there  is  any 
on  meat,  wnne,  and  other  provisions  ;  truth  in  them  it  is  not  easy  to  determine, 
snd  the  multitude  announced  it  to  be  Poland.— A  plot  has  l>ecn  discovered 

their  resolution  to  assemble  in  greater  at  Warsaw,  in  consequence  of  which  nu- 
strength  on  the  following  day.  During  merous  arrests  have  taken  place.  The 
psrt  of  the  night,  the  troops  remained  plan  was  wholly  unconnectikl  with  the 
under  arms.  A  party  of  the  potrole  met  conspiracy  in  Russia, 
near  one  of  the  gates,  at  three  o'clock  in  Austria.— Letters  from  Vienna,  of 
the  morning,  a  considerable  body  of  men,  April  8  say— To-morrow  the  father  of 
iirmed  with  bludgeons,  which,  however,  the  people  will  go  out  for  the  first  time, 
dispersed  at  the  sight  of  an  armed  force.  Since  the  publication  of  this  agreeable 
The  most  alarming  reports  w’ere  circula-  news,  the  inhabitants  of  Vienna  have 
ted.  Towards  the  evening  these  had  been  (weparing  a  general  illumination  of 
begun  to  subside,  when  an  unlooked-for  the  city  and  suburbs,  which  will  be  very 
event  aaain  made  extraordinary  viirilance  maimificent.  The  theatres  will  be  open- 
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ferenccs  with  Ci>unt  Nesselrode,  at  the 
close  of  which  their  Excellencies  alter¬ 
nately  send  couriers  to  their  resjKictive  Go¬ 
vernments.  Great  activity  prevailed  in 
the  orticcs  for  foreign  affairs.  It  is  af¬ 
firmed  that  a  plan  is  prejiaring  there,  the 
result  of  which  will  be  to  put  an  end  to 
the  w'ar  which  ravages  the  Peloponnesus, 
by  means  of  conciliatory  proposals,  which 
will  Ikj  made  to  the  Porte  in  the  name  of 
the  great  powers.  A  fresh  conspiracy  is 
suid  to  have  been  detected  at  Petersburgh, 
the  design  of  w'hich  was  to  assassinate 
the  w’holc  Imperial  Family  on  the  day 
when  tlie  remains  of  the  late  Emperor 
were  to  be  deposited  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Casan. 

Brussels  papers  to  the  3d  April  con¬ 
tain  letters  from  Berlin  to  the  26th  ult. 
which  state  that  Russia  is  determined  to 
take  a  leading  part  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world,  instead  of  that  secondary  one 
which  she  so  gratuitouly  sustained  since 
the  general  pacification.” — They  also  say, 
that,  from  what  transpired  of  the  negoti¬ 
ations  carrying  on  at  St.  Petersburgh, 
the  friends  of  Greece  had  occasion  to  re¬ 
joice.  The  EiTi|)eror  Nicholas,  it  is  assert- 
ted,  “  could  not,  and  would  not,  abandon 
his  fcllow’-Christians  to  the  extermina¬ 
ting  sword  of  the  ferocious  Mussulmans;” 
and  a  Russian  expedition  w'as  so  confi¬ 
dently  expected,  that  many  veteran  Prus¬ 
sian  officers  intended  to  ask  leave  of 
absence,  to  be  able  to  serve  in  his  army 
in  a  campaign  against  the  Turks,.  ^  The 
King  of  Prussia  is  now  said  to  have  al¬ 
ways  felt  the  most  lively  interest  in  the 
fate  of  the  Greeks,  and  to  be  determined 
to  rcjwir  to  the  eastern  provinces  of  the 
Monarchy,  to  have  an  interview  on  the 
frontiers  of  Lithuania,  with  his  son-in- 
law’,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  about  the 
time  when  that  Sovereign  should  come  to 
Warsaw  for  the  purpose  of  being  crowd¬ 
ed  King  of  Poland. 

Greece. — The  Greeks  have  been  seek¬ 
ing  a  sovereign  all  over  Eurojie  ;  we  are 
uncertain  whether  they  have  not  adver¬ 
tised  for  one  in  Germany,  that  famous 
nursery  of  royalty,  where  Kings  ready 
made  may  be  had  on  demand,  fitted  for 
states  of  all  sizes,  from  Sancho’s  Island 
up  to  the  dominions  of  the  Great  Mogul. 
But  what  is  beyond  measure  fortunate, 
there  is  a  chance  of  Ac  Greeks  finding 
the  blood-royal  of  their  own.  Emperors, 
the  Paleologi,  among  the  tinmen  and 
braziers  of  Cornwall.  This  is  attested 
by  the  following  monumental  inscription, 
which  may  be  still  seen  in  Llandulph 
church-yard,  and  is  here  copied  from 
Btiton*t  Antiquities, 

“  Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Theodoro 
•Palcologus  of  Pesaro  in  ItaJyc,  descended 


eign  inteiiigcuce*  [^May 

from  the  imperyall  lyne  of  the  last  Chris, 
tian  Em|)erors  of  Greece,  being  thcsoime 
of  Camilio,  the  sonne  of  ProsjKT,  the  sonne 
of  T’heodoro,  the  sonne  of  John,  ye  sonne 
of  Thomas,  ye  second  brother  of  Constun- 
tine  Paleologus  yt  rayned  in  Constanli- 
nople  until  subdewed  by  the  Turks,  who 
married  with  Mary  the  daughter  of  Wil. 
liam  Balls  of  Hadlye  in  Souflbulke,  gent, 
and  had  issued  five  children— 'I'bcodoro, 
John,  F'erdinando,  Maria,  and  Dorothy, 
and  departed  this  life  at  Clyfton  the  21st 
of  January  1636.”  Above  the  inscription 
is  the  imperial  eagle  ;  and  in  the  register 
of  Llandulph,  which  is  very  imjKrfoct 
about  that  time,  is  an  entry  of  one  of  this 
family,  buried  in  (he  year  1C7L  In  the 
register  of  Hadleigh,  the  lialls  at  that 
ireriod  ap|iear  to  have  been  very  numer. 
ous. 

Official  Account  of  the  Fall  of  Misio- 
lonffliL — We  are  extremely  sorry  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  fall  of  the  Greek  fortress  of 
Missolonghi,  after  a  defence  which  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  all  Europe.  It 
has  been  taken  by  storm,  and  all  the 
brave  garrison  put  to  the  sword.  The 
intelligence  was  received  by  the  steam-boat 
from  Corfu,  at  Marseilles,  and  from 
thence  transmitted  by  express  to  London. 
The  date  of  the  capture  is  not  given,  but 
the  accounts  are  official,  and  confined  to 
the  very  important  and  dreadful  facts  of 
“  Missolonghi  taken  by  storm,  and  the 
garrison  put  to  the  sw’ord.” 

Who  would  imagine,  after  this  account, 
garnished  with  so  many  tragical  horrors, 
that  the  French  papers  would  contain 
letters  from  that  towm,  dated  nearly  three 
weeks  posterior  to  its  reported  capture, 
W'hich  s{)eak  of  the  siege  as  going  on  with 
the  usual  assaults  and  failures  on  the  part 
of  the  Turks  ?  By  w^ay  of  explanation, 
it  is  stated,  that  a  fort  or  village  nam^ 
Poros,,near  Missolonghi,  was  stormed  in 
the  manner  described,  and  that  by  some 
mistake  the  story  of  its  capture  had  been 
applied  to  Missolonghi. 

By  accounts  since  received,  it  'voul 
appear  almost  certain,  that  the  Kg>p- 
tians  have  been  completely  defeated,— 
that  the  brave  garrison  has  been  re¬ 
leased,— and  that  Ibrahim  himself  has 
been  killed.  The  Titnfs  gives,  from  a 

Swiss  paper  a  very  circumstantial  ac¬ 
count  of  an  assault  on  the  town,  ^  f 
had  this  happy  and  glorious  termination. 
The  date  is  not  mentioned,  but  the  ac^ 
count  is  confirmed  by  a  vwicty  o  c 
ters.  It  is  asserted,  too,  with  incre 
confidence,  that  Russia  is  about  to  in  ^ 
fere  in  behalf  of  the  Greeks ;  and  j 
to  lie  certain,  that  this  power  ^ 

a  more  resolute  tone  on  the  subj 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia. 


AMKIUCA. 

Colombia.  *-  Letters  from  Bogota 
bring  the  Columbian  Minister*«  budget. 
The  iocoine  for  the  year  ending  June 
next  is  estimated  at  ll,bOOtO(X>  dollars, 
or  £,i,(iOOyOOO  (  the  expenditure  at 
15,500,000  dollars,  or  £.3,300,000.  A 
new  loan  of  £.6,500,000  is  proposed, 
^tartly  to  supply  the  deficiency,  and  part* 
iy  to  discharge  former  debts  ;  but  in  the 
IMresent  state  of  the  English  money  mar. 
ket,  it  has  not  the  smallest  chance  of 
lH:ijig  contracted  for.  The  war  eipen- 
diture  is  no  less  than  £.2,700,000,  or 
something  more  than  the  entire  revenue ; 
and  |)crhap8  it  is  not  without  reason  that 
the  Colombians,  who  are  too  poor  to  pay 
millions  for  glory,  like  some  richer  com¬ 
munities,  complain  of  such  burdens  be¬ 
ing  entailed  upon  them  for  the  service 
and  benefit  of  other  states.  The  Minis¬ 
ter  profioses  various  financial  mcaaaret, 
which  are  calculated  to  facilitate  trade 
and  increase  the  revenue.  >  ' 

Beaxils.— The  Brazilian  Emperor 
hits  announced,  by  proclamation,  that  he 
means  to  visit  the  (irovince  of  Bahia  for 
a  short  time;  and,  what  is  still  more 
imix>rtant,  it  appears  that  he  has  receiv¬ 
ed  an  invitation  from  the  Colombian  Go¬ 
vernment  to  send  a  Plenipotentiary  to 
the  Congress  of  American  States  at  Pa¬ 
nama,  and  has  accordingly  named  an  in¬ 
dividual  for  that  mission.  This  fact 
sufliciently  shews  that  no  hostile  feel¬ 
ing  at  present  exists  between  the 
Brazilian  and  Colombian  Governments. 
If  the  dispute  with  Buenos  Ayres 
should  not  be  previously  accommoda¬ 
ted  by  the  intervention  of  Lord  Pon- 
sonby,  the  Congress  of  Panama  may  be 
|>robably  called  upon  to  mediate  between 
the  contending  parties,  both  of  whom 
would  find  their  interest  rather  in  peace 
than  in  war,  of  which  Booth  America 
has  had  quite  enough.  In  consequence 
of  the  derangement  in  the  trade  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  a  mn  had  taken  place  on  the  Bank, 
which  had  been  authorised  by  the  Go¬ 
vernment  to  suspend  its  payments.  With 
the  view  of  restoring  public  confidence, 
the  Government  had  set  on  foot  a  Na¬ 
tional  Bank,  with  which  the  other  6ank 
was  to  be  united. 

Hayti.— The  American  papers  state 
that  Boyer,  President  of  the  Black  Re¬ 
public  of  Hayti,  has  had  a  misundcr- 
wandtng  with  the  French  Oovemitient  as 
to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  recently  agreed 
tipon,  and  which  he  has  now  leAised  to 
ratify.  We  ^uld  not  be  surprised  if  it 
turned  out,  that  Boyer  finds  he  has  made 
®  fool’s  bargain,  in  agreeing  to  pay  an 
*^twnnou8  sum  fiw  a  barren  recognition  of 
what  he  actually  holds,  and  Is  therefore 
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availing  himself  of  some  pretext  to  make 
void  an  engagement  lie  rei>eiUs  having 
entered  into. 

AFllICA. 

Dospatches,  jniblic  aiul  private,  have 
licen  received  from  ('aptains  Clappertun 
and  Pearce,  dated  Bndagry  Uouds,  in  the 
Bigiu  of  Benin,  the  iVth  of  November 
last.  On  the  evening  of  that  day  they 
were  to  land  at  UaiUigry,  where,  fortu- 
tiately^  tliey  found  Mr  Houtsou,  a  Britisli 
.merchant,  well  known  in  that  {lurt  of  the 
country,  who  not  only  armnged  for  them 
a  safe  passage  in  palanquins  througli  tlic 
King  oif  Badagry’s  dominions,  but  agreed 
to  accompany  them  to  the  next  kingdom, 
Hio,  or  Eyo,  .about  five  days’  journey  of 
.  25  miles  each,  and  there  to  settle  a  jiala- 
ver  with  the  King  of  that  country,  who 
is  in  constant  communication  with  Nyife, 
,and  other  parts  of  Houssa.  From  him 
they  learn,  that,  once  arrived  at  Hio,  he 
■apprehends  there  is  little  reason  to  fear 
any  check  to  their  future  progress.  From 
Hio  to  Tassa  is  about  nine  days’  journey, 
aaid  Rom  Tassa  to  Nyffe  nine  days  mors ; 
so  that  the  whole  distance  from  the  coast 
to  Nyffb  is  twenty-three  days,  or  about 
570  miles.  At  Whydah  they  met  with 
M.  de  Sooza,  a  Portuguese  |  and  also 
Mr  James,  who  makes  so  remarkable  a 
figure  in  Mr  Bowditch’s  book,  who  both 
recoimnended  a  visit  to  the  King  of  Da¬ 
homey,  as  the  direct  rood  to  the  Sultan 
Bello’s  dominions  was  through  jmrt  of 
his  ;  and  as  M.  de  Sooza  was  most  inti¬ 
mate  with  this  Sovereign,  he  offered  to 
accompany  any  of  the  gentlemen  to  his 
capital,  Abomey,  to  obtain  permission  for 
them  to  pass  through  his  territory ;  for 
this  purpose  Doctor  Dickinson  was  de¬ 
spatched  with  orders  to  join  the  party  in 
the  interior*  They  were  all  In  the  best 
health  aiul  s{^tt8. 

AS1A4 

East  IuftiBs.— The  confereticcs  with 
the  Burmese  have  ended  In  smoke,  and 
the  war  recommenced  on  the  9th  No¬ 
vember,  with  a  battle  wWdh,  it  is  said, 
lasted  three  days,  and  occasioned  a  heavy 
loss  to  our  army,  though  we  were,  as 
Usual,  victors.  It  is  very  douhtfViI  whethet 
the  Burmese  had  any  other  t^yject  4ii 
agreeing  to  the  armistice,  than  to  learn 
our  views,  and  make  preparations  fbr  a 
more  vigorous  campaign.  The  march 
to  Ummerapoora  will  now  of  course  com¬ 
mence,  and  is  IHcely  to  prove  no  trifling 
enterprise.  The  disunce,  which  is  about 
900  miles  l^  the  river,  is  not  Indeed  a 
great  deal,  according  to  the  Indian  scale 
4  11 
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of  marches ;  but  Uie  country  is  a  laby¬ 
rinth  of  swamf>s  and  forests,  where  pro¬ 
visions  are  scarce  and  fevers  abound. 
Let  us  suppose,  however,  the  journey  ac¬ 
complished,  and  the  capital  in  our  hands, 
M'hat  next  ?  Ummerapoora  is  indeed  the 
residence  of  the  Prince,  and  far  that  re¬ 
spect  the  capital ;  but  we  believe  it  is  a 
smaller  and  less  important  town  than 
Rangoon,  which,  as  well  as  many  others, 
the  Burmese  hare  seen  fall  into  our  hands 
without  having  their  spirits  broken  by  the 
event.  What  impression  then  is  likely 
to  be  produced  by  the  capture  of  Umme- 
ra|XMra  ?  Will  the  Burmese  throw  down 
their  arms  and  submit  ?  We  fear  the 
rupture  of  the  negociation  is  a  proof  that 
they  have  a  very  diderent  purpose.  They 
have  fell  our  superiority  in  the  firfd,  and 
must  be  sensible  of  their  inability  to  pre¬ 
vent  our  advance.  The  presumption  is, 
thoefore,  that  they  have  resolved  to  sa¬ 
crifice  the  capital,  and  retire  farther  into 
their  woods  and  morasses,  trusting  to 
famine,  disease^  and  the  ruinous  expense 
of  a  war  carried  on  in  a  wild  country,  to 
rid  them  of  the  invaders.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  it  appears  that  his  Celestial  Majesty 
of  China  i^ns  to  prick  up  his  ears  at 
the  noise  of  out  approach,  and  has  ac¬ 
tually  issued  a  proclamation,  directing 
forts  and  tow'ers  to  be  erected  along  the 
frontier,  to  prevent  the  violaticHv  of  his 
territory  by  either  party.  At  Rangoon 
it  is  said  that  a  mutiny  has  broken  out 
among  the  native  troops,  who  compose 
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two-thirds  or  more  of  our  army.  To 
complicate  still  farther  the  difficulties  of 
our  situation,  the  Rajah  of  Burtpore  h&i 
taken  up  arms  against  us ;  and  the  In. 
dian  Government,  feeling  that  the  slight¬ 
est  failure  in  this  quarter  would  be  a  sig. 
nal  for  a  hundred  secret  enemies  to  rise 
up  in  arms,  has  sent  a  force  of  35,000 
men  to  subdue  this  paltry  Prince  of  three 
or  four  towns. 

Despatches  have  been  received  with 
the  official  accounts  of  the  battles  fought 
in  the  end  of  November  and  beginning 
of.  December.  Sir  A.  Campbell  waited 
some  time  expecting  the  enemy  would 
attack  him ;  but  finding  they  were  too 
cautious,  be  assumed  the  offensive,  and 
drove  them  from  their  stockades  and 
strong  positions  by  a  series  of  attacks  on 
the  1st  and  2d  of  December.  The  Bur¬ 
mese  force  was  estimated  at  50,000  or 
60,000  men.  In  some  cases  they  fought 
well,  “  defending  every  tree  and  breast, 
work  with  determined  obstinacy';**  but 
bad  arms  and  want  of  discipline  seem  to 
have  crippled  their  efforts,  and  the  whole 
resistance  made  was  trifling  for  so  greet 
a  force.  Our  army  took  all  the  enemy’s 
artillery,  many  muskets,  great  quantities 
of  stores,  aiKl  the  whole  of  their  boats, 
300  in  number,  but  scarcely  a  single 
prisoner,  so  much  does  the  nature  of  tlw 
country  favour  their  flight.  Our  loss  in 
killed  and  w’ounded  is  about  170.  Sir  A. 
Campbell  was  lo  advance  oil’  Meady  on 
the  Cth  or  7th  December. 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  PARLIAMENT. 


House  of  Commons.— .A/arcA  1. — 
Sir  G.  Murray  brought  in  the  Tay  Sal¬ 
mon  Fisheries  Bill.  Mr  H.  Drummond 
gave  notice  that,  on  Wednesday  next,  he 
should  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
to  refieal  two  Scotch  acts  of  Parliament, 
relating  to  assault  and  battery.  Sir  R. 
Ferguson  presented  a  petition  from 
Burntisland  against  any  alteration  of  the 
paper  currency  in  Scotland.— Ordered  to 
be  printed. 

AVTl-SL  AVERY. 

Mr  F.  Buxton  then  rose  to  present  a 
petition,  signed  by  72,000  inhabitants 
and  residents  in  the  city  of  London  and 
its  vicinity,  and,  in  doing  so,  he  would 
to  ask  tlw  Right  Honourable  Gentle¬ 
man  (Mr  Canning)  who  had  asserted  that 
slavery  could  not  be  tolerated  by  any  law, 
and  who,  it  appeared,  was  as  anxiout  as 
the  wannest  advocate,  fur  its  total  extinc¬ 
tion,— 4ie  _wouId  ask  him  what  was 
meant  by  a  gradual  extinction,  and 
why  it  would  l)e  more  advantageous 


to  the  slaves  than  an  instantaneous 
emancipation  ?  Mr  Canning,  »»»  reply, 
admitt^  that  Parliament  was  pletlged  to 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  but  only  to  iu 
abolition  by  slow,  gradual,  cautious,  and, 
if  possible,  safe  means.  He  w'as  desirous 
of  seeing  how  that  pledge  could  be  re¬ 
deemed  without  direct  interference  on 
our  part.  It  was  the  intention  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  during  the  next  Session  of  the  Co¬ 
lonial  L^islatures,  to  lay  before  ibctn  a 
bill  founded  on  the  order  of  the  council 
carried  into  effect  at  Trinidad,  a^  thus 
to  force  them  to  come  to  a  decisior^ 
the  various  topics  which, it 
Mr  Brougham  concurred  generally  in 
sentiments  of  the  Right  Hon^  ^ 
Gentleman  (Mr  Canning),  and 
leave  to  pospone  his  notice  of  a  m 
which  stood  for  Friday  on  that  sabj 
2,— Mr  W.  Dundas  obtained  w 
bring  in  a  bill  for  cleansing* 
the  dty  of  Edinburgh,  and  to 
ameqd  certain  clauses  of  the  pol*** 
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passed  in  the  third  year  of  his  present 
.Majesty’s  reign,  Mr  Hume  presented 
ivtitiuns  from  the  Provost,  Dean,  and 
(;aiid  of  the  royal  burgh  of  Montrose, 
niid  from  the  Dean  and  Guild  of  Arbroath. 
The  |)ctitioners  expressed  their  regret  at 
the  present  convulsion  in  this  country, 
and  its  fiartial  extent  to  Scotland.  This, 
hawever,  they  thought  was  not  caused  by 
any  defect  in  the  system  of  their  currency, 
tttit  by  the  contraction  which  has  taken 
place  in  that  of  England— They  pray 
that  no  alteration  shall  be  made  in  the 
present  banking  system  of  Scotland. 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr  Brougham  presented  a  petition 
from  the  Provost,  Magistrates,  and  inha- 
bitants  of  Haddington,  praying  for  an 
amelioration  in  the  condition  of  the 
negroes,  and  for  the  gradual  ai)olition  of 
slavery — Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 
Mr  Brougham  presented  a  similar  peti¬ 
tion  from  nearly  17,000  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  and  its 
neighbourhood. 

SCOTCH  BANKS. 

Mr  Calcraft  asked  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  whether  it  was  his  inten¬ 
tion,  as  the  One  Pound-note  Bill  was  to  be 
read  a  third  time  on  Friday  next,  to  make 
any  regulation  in  it  as  far  as  it  related  to 
the  Scotch  one  pound  bank  notes.  The 
bill  was  conclusive  as  far  as  England 
went,  but  he  wished  to  know  how  Scot¬ 
land  was  to  be  regulated.  The  Chancel¬ 
lor  of  the  Exchequer  said,  he  proposed, 
in  the  course  of  the  session,  to  bring  for¬ 
ward  a  specific  measure  on  the  subject. 

— Lord  John  Russell  brought  in  his 
bill  for  the  prevention  of  bribery  and  cor¬ 
ruption  in  the  election  of  members  of 
rarliamcnt  Read  a  first  time,  and  or¬ 
dered  to  be  read  again  on  Thursday.  Mr 
Denman  presented  a  petition,  signed  by 
7000  persons  of  Nottingham,  against 
«lavcry,  Mr  Brougham  moved  for  the* 
production  of  all  acts  of  the  colonial  legis- 
I'Murcs  having  for  their  object  the  amelio¬ 
ration  of  the  condition  of  the  ilaves,  pass- 

since  the  month  of  May  1823.  Mr 
'V.  Horton  said,  that  all  the  acts  should  be 
laid  on  the  table  os  soon  as  they  could  be 
printed,  and  every  possible  information 
Srven.  Mr  Brougham  then  gave  notice, 
that,  on  the  20th  of  April,  he  would  sub¬ 
mit  a  motion  for  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  slaves. 

ARMY  ESTIMATES. 

On  Lord  Palmerston  moving  .the“ 
Rouse  to  go  into  a  committee  of  supply. 
Colonel ‘  DavW  moved  for  a  select  com¬ 
mittee  to  go  into  the  whole  military  ex- 
pvnditure  of  the  country.  The  expendi¬ 
ture  of  the  last  year,  in  civil  list,  army, 
and  ordnance,  was  X3, 000, 000 


more  than  in  1822.  The  motion  being 
jHit  and  negatived,  Lord  Palmerston 
moved,  that  87,200  men  be  the  number 
of  land  forces  for  1826.  Lord  Milton 
would  object  to  the  estimates  altogether. 
The  military  spirit — the  spirit  of  keep- 
ingupa  largemHitary  force  in  this  country, 
ought  to  be  put  down.  Mr  Hume  had  no’ 
hesitation  to  say,  that  the  estimates  for  the 
civil  lists,  the  army  and  navy,  should  be 
revised,  and  reduced  one-half.  He  con¬ 
cluded  with  moving  an  amendment,  that 
it  was  expedient  to  return  as  near  and  as 
soon  as  }X)ssible  to  the  establishments  of 
1792.  Lord  Palmerston  said,  that  the 
augmentations  of  the  army  were  for  colo¬ 
nial  purposes  exclusively.  After  some 
remarks  from  Mr  Robertson,  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  l  li 
to  45. 

6.— -Mr  William  Dunda.s  brought  in 
the  Edinburgh  and  Dalkeith  Railway  Bill. 
—Read  a  first  time.  A  bill  was  l^rougbt 
in  for  improving  the  ferries  between  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  Fifeshire— Read  a  first  time. 
Mr  WTlliam  Dundas  presented  a  petition 
from  Fire  Insurance  Comiwnies  in  Scot¬ 
land,  praying  for  a  repeal  of  the  duty  on 
insurances.  Mr  Hume  presented  a  |K’ti- 
tion  from  a  parish  in  the  county  of  Fife, 
praying  that  the  House  would  direct  an 
inquiry  into  the  case  of  Mr  Robert  Gour- 
lay,  confined  for  nineteen  months  without 
trial.  A  desultory  conversation  ensued, 
in  which  Mr  Peel  said,  he  would  imme¬ 
diately  be  liberated  if  any  person,  and 
perhaps  the  Honourable  Gentleman  (Mr 
Hume)  would  lie  that  person,  would 
enter  into  securities  for  his  keeping  the 
peace.  Mr  Hume  had  no  objection  to 
enter  into  any  security  required,  but  the 
unfortunate  gentleman  objected,  to  adopt 
that  course,  as  he  conceived  it  would  be 
admitting  his  insanity. — Here  the  con. 
versation  dropped.  '  Several  petitions 
against  the  corn  laws  w'cre  presented,  and 
Mr  Hume,  and  Mr  Calcraft,  and  others, 
contended  for  the  necessity  of  a  free  trade 
in  corn. 

ARMY  AND  ORDMANCE  ESTIMATES. 

The  House,  in  committee,  went  through 
the  rest  of  the  army  estimates,  and  also 
part  of  the  ordnance.  Mr  Home  made 
repeated  objections  to  the  items,  and  di- 1 
vided  the  House  upon  several  amend¬ 
ments,  but  which  were  rejected  by  laige 
majorities.  The  estimates  were  agreed 
to.  ... 

7— Mr  Montcith  brought  in  the  Glas¬ 
gow  Streets  and  Road  Act  AnWndinent ' 
Bill.— Read  a  first  time.  Cir  R.  Fergus, 
son  presented  a  petition  from  the  Town 
Council  of  Dundee,  against  the  Tay  Fish¬ 
eries’  Bill. '  Mr  J.  Smith  present^  a  pe. 
tition  from  the  Town  Council  of  Ayr, 
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against  any  alteration  oi  the  Scotch  cur* 
reneyt  particularly  of  the  one  pound  notes. 

Mr  Huino  presented  similar  petitions 
from  Brechin  and  Arbroath.«-.Ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Sir  John  Newportf  after  a  few  prefato. 
ry  observations,  moved  for  an  account 
of  the  application  of  all  sums  of .  money 
granted  during  tbe  last  session  £or  the 
furtherance  of  education  in  Ireland 
which,  after  a  few  .words  from  Mr  GouU 
t)urn,  w  ho  was  ready  to  meet  any  discus- 
sion  on  the  subject,  and  from  Mr  Rice 
and  Mr  Plunkett,  was  agreed  to. 

FHOMISSORY  irOTES  BILL.  • 

*  After  a  lengthened  discussion,  which 
embraced  the  same  observations  as  those 
idready  given,  a  division  was  called  for, 
when  there'  appeared — Ayes  180 — Noes 
9 — majority  99.  The  bill  was  then 
passed,  and  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the 
Lords.  .*.1  I 


n/arjf  iuuiugtnce, 

diOerent  places  in  Scotland,  werepreamt. 
ed  againal  any  alteration  in  the  cuntney. 

BEPBESENTATIOlf  OF  EPIKBUEGU, 

'  Mr  Abcrcromby  presented  a  petition 
signed  by  upwards  of  seven  thousand  in, 
habitants  of  Edinburgh,  praying  for  an 
improvement  in  the  representation  of  that 
city.  ‘  The  petition  was  signed  by  six  of 
the  Town  Council,  w'ho  enjoyed  the  mo. 
nopoly  of  returning  the  member  for  the 
city.  On  Thursday,  13Ui  April,  he  should 
give  notice  of  a  motion  on  the  subject. 
Sir  G.  Clerk  said,  there  was  nothing  pc. 
culiar  In  the  case  of  Edinburgh, .  which, 
in  common  with  many  places  in  Eng¬ 
land,  returned  its  member  by  means  of 
its  corporation.  Mr  Hume  said,  the 
abuses  that  existed  in  other  places  was 
not  a  justification  of  tbe  case  of  Edin- 
burgh,  W'here  a  few  individuals  returned 
the  r^resentative,  and  the  great  body  of 
the  people  had  no  influence  in  a  matter 


The  report  of  .'the  committee  on  the  in  which  they  were  so  highly  interested. 


anny  estimates  was  then  brought  np,  and 
after  considerable  opposition  ftom  Mr 
Hobhouse  and  Mr  Hume,  which  w’as  met 
by  Lord  Pahnerstotj,  recapitulating  his 
former  statements  as  to  the  necessity  of 
keeping  up  the  present  establishment  of 
troops,  was  finally  agreed  to  ;  as  w'as  also 
the  report  on  the  ordnance  estimates. 

■  The  fjeith  Harbour  Improvement  Bill 
was  read  a  first  time. 

'  Sir  George  Clerk  pres^ted  a  petition 
ftom  the  county  of  Edinburgh,  against 
any  *  alteration  in  the  currency  of  Scot¬ 
land.  •  Mr  H.  Drummorid  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  two 
Scotch  laws  passed  in  the  reign  of  James 
VI.,  with  respect  to  civil  actions.  Leave 
given. 

BI^RC^ANT  AND  FACTOR. 

Mr  Uuskiwoa  said,  tbe  ChanceUor  of 
tbe  Exchequer  had  already  stated  that 
the  Bank,  had  agreed  to  make  advances 
on  goods ;  he  now  moved  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bilL  to  make  the  property 
pledged  with  the  Directors  become  a  se¬ 
curity  to  iho  Bank,  although  the  person 
wiUs  whom  it  was  pledged  might  not  be 
the  repil  owner  at  the  time  of  making  the 
<iet>osk.  (Ttua  was  strictly  following  the 
precedent  of  1811.  Mr  Pearse  saidi.  be 
was  happy  ho  say  ail  parties  had  express¬ 
ed  thcnsaelyiessaiisfiod  with  the  accommo- 
thttipn  afibpdod  by  the  Bai}k«  wbkh.  ihci 
Bank,  on  their  part,  endeavoured  to  make 
aa  canenlly  oneful  possible,.  (/<u:ar, 
Aesr.)  Mr  Aberciomby^did  not  know 
any  act  of  Ministesa  mom  to  be  applaud* 
ed  then  the  resistance  of  his  Misty's 
ministcca  to  the  public  claBHOiir  raised 
from  tbe  issue  of  Exchequer  billsv. 

greai  numbei  of  pciilMoe^  fiuiu 


Sir  R.  Fergusson  said,  the  state  of  the 
representation  of  Scotland  was  a  dhgraa 
to  the  country  and  the  age. 

CBJMUfAL  LAWS. 

'  Mr  Peel  rose  to  move  “  that  leave  lx: 
given  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  consoluiatin^ 
and  amending  the  laws  as  relating  to 
larceny,  aud  tbe  oflbnces  of  stealing  or 
embezzling  property^  as  well  as  conceal¬ 
ing  the  same»V  MU  object  in  this 
measure  was  to  consolidate  the  laws  rc- 
gardingthpft^of  w'hich.  offence  six-sevenlbs 
of  persons  in  prison  w’erc  charged  on  the 
average ;  and  likewise  to  do  away  w  ith  tlie 
immense  number  of  acts  on  the  statute 
book,  amounting  to  no  less  than  ninety- 
two,  every  material  enactment  of  w  hkh 
could  be  embraced  within  thirty-two 
pages.  The  Right  Honourable  Gentle¬ 
man,  in  a  luminous  and  admirable  speech, 
wiiich  was  repeatedly  cheered  from  ad 
parts  of  the  House,  then  went  into  a  de¬ 
tail  of  the  measure  by  which  he  hoped  U) 
remedy  the  ejusting  evils. 

.  STEAM  BAVIOATIOB— BCOTIAJID. 

The  Lord  Advocate  moved,  puiwunt 
to  notice,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
the  specitie  otfect  of  regulaliug  th* 
gation  of  steaai-veasels  iu  Scotland. 
Hume  tbougbi  the  learned 
likely  to  find,  bimself  involved  i*  P]*** 
diUcBlities  in  the  bill  he  proposed  to 
in.  Sir  John  Ncwpiirt  thoaghU  " 
Scotland  cogU  nok  •evigat*' 
boats  as' that  rest  ’ of  tbe  kipgd^  J 
with  e(|ual  safiaiy  aud  by 
a  bill  sluMild  be  brought  m  tuyiroliiw  ^ 
use  of  steam  for  tbe  purposes  « 
turn  iu  Bcoilaud  altogether. 

.Mr  Sccrotaioi  Ganaing  ^ 

Mr  UBBie  rtcoiiuBcwi®**  •  ^ 
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lx)rcl  to  witluiraw  his  tnotiun.  The  House  in  and  read  a  first  UnK.  8ir  U.  Fericu- 
then  divided«>»for  the  motion  70— against  son  brought  in  the  Edinburgh  and  Ldtli 
it  2(i— Majority  4t.  The  Bank*charter  Water  Com|)any*8  Rill.— Read  a  first 
Hill  was  read  a  second  time,  and  com-  time.  The  Inverness  Gass  and  Water 
milted  for  Tuesday ;  as  was  the  Bank-De-  Bill  was  brought  in  and  read  a  first  time. 
IHwit  BilU  committed  for  tomiorrow.  Mr  V.  Fitsgerald  obtained  leave  to 
lO.— Mr  Hume  (uresented  a.  petition  bring  in  a  bill  to  incorpomte  a  Ooin]xiny 
from  the  magistrates  and  inhabitants  of  for  Steam  Navigation  between  Scotland, 
Arbroath,  [iraying  an  amendment  of  tlie  Ireland,  and  America, 
corn  laws,  also  a  similar  petition  from  TBE  budoet. 

tlie  weavers  of  EKindee.  The  House  having  resolved  itself  into 

COMMITTEE  OF  SUPPLY,  a  Committee  of  ways  and  means. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  rose, 
moved  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  '  and  observed,  that  the  period  had  now 
a  committee  of  supply*  Mr  Malierly  arrived  at  which  he  had  felt  it  his  duty 
opposed  the  'speaker  leaving  the  chair,  to  submit  to  the  House,  arid  live  country, 
and  brought  forward  his  promised  (hto*  a  statenrumt  of  the  situation  of  the  linan- 
position  regarding  Exchequer  bills,  and  ces  of  the  coup  try.  In  1823,  he  calculated 
the  Government  connexion  with  the  tliat  the  revenue  would  be  £.52,200,000, 
Hank.  He  said  it  w'as  his  opinion  that  and  his  expectations  had  been  realised 
the  Government  and  the  Bank  had,  by  beyond  the  expectations  of  every  man. 
the  mismanagement  of  the  furvled  and  He  proceeded  to  reduce  taxes  to  the 
unfunded  debt  of  the  country,  produced  amount  of  £,3,000,000,  calculating  on  a 
the  great  distress  under  which  every  class  loss  of  one  million  and  a-half.  In  1824, 
now  sulTered.  The  Honourable  Gentle-  he  expected  revenue  to  the  amount  of 
man  supported  his  opinions  at  some  £.51,797,000.  .  The  rccei|>t8  exceeded 
laigth,  and  moved  resolutions  to  the  such  amount,  notwithstanding  the  re|K‘al 
effect,  that,  in  January  1826,  tlie  out-  of  taxes.  The  same  was  the  case  w  ith 
staading  Exchequer  bills  amounted  to  the  last  year.  For  the  three  years  be 
37  millions,  and  that  in  Decemba:  these  had  expected  £.155,000,000  revenue  (  it 
bills  had  b^n  at  a  dlscoimt  of  80$.  per  had  been  above  £.156,000,000,  or 
cent;  that  Government  was  obliged  to  £,1,390,000  above  his  estimate,  and  such 
raise  the  interest  to  prevent  farther  dc-  increase,  notwithstanding  the  repeal  of 
predation,  and  to  iwocure  the  Bank  of  £.8,000,000  taxes— (//mr.)  Then  w'herc 
England  to  make  advances  for  the  same  had  he  misled  the  House  and  the  ooun- 
purposc.  That  it  would  be  expedient  to  try  ?— (CArcr«.)  The  whole  amount  of 
faiid  the  Exchequer  bills  outstanding  on  reduction  .since  the  '  war,  w'os  altogether 
the  principal  amount  thereof.  £.27,520,000.  There  had  been  then 

Mr  Calcraft  seconded  the  resolutions,  relief,  substantial  relief,  to  tlie  country— 
Mr  Herries  denied  that  the  Govern-  (CIteers.)  Such  a  reductioo  could  not  be 
ment  had  been  so  improvideiit  in  the  ma.  otherwise  than  benehcial.  The  fact  was 
nageoient  of  the  country's  finances  as  the  proved  by  the  increased  power  of  tlie 
Honourable  Member  would  impute,  in  people  to  consume  larger  quantities, 
not  funding  move  of  the  Exchequer  bills.  Had  nothing  been  done  then  to  relieve 
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.'ihouJd  proceed  to  the  charges  on*  the 
deht^  tic.  with  sinking  fund,  army,  tic. 
'Hie  whole  charge  was  £.56,000,000. 
The  receipts  were,  he  estimated,  Customs 
and  Excise,  £.37,000,000 ;  Stamps, 
£.7,400,000  ;  Taxes,  £.4.000,000; 
Post  Office  £.1,500,000.— >Sum  total, 
£.57,043,000 ;  leaving  a  surplus  of 
£.714,579  to  be  disposed  of.  accoiding  to 
the  wishes  of  Parliament— (C/*eers.)  The 
Right  Honourable  Gentleman  concluded 
by  expressing,  in  an  eloquent  strain,  his 
unshaken  confidence  in  the  resources  of 
the  countiy,  and  in  the  wisdom  of  that 
])olicy  adopted  hy  Ministers,  which  would 
ensure  the  right  object  of  Government— 
the  happiness  of  the  people.  (The  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman  sat  dowm  amid 
loud  and  long«continued  cheering.)  As 
.stKtn  as  the  applause  subsided,  the  Right 
Honourable  Gontleman  proposed  the  vote 
of  annual  duties  on  pensions  and  ofhees. 

A  conversation  ensued,  in  which  the 
statement  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  was  praised  by  Sir  J.  New¬ 
port,  Mr  Baring,  Mr  T.  Wilson,  and 
others.  It  was  commented  upon  as  falla¬ 
cious  by  Mr  Mabcrly  and  Mr  Hume. 
The  resolution  was  ultimately  agreed  to, 
and  the  chainnan  ordered  to  report  pro¬ 
gress. 

14. — Lord  Archibald  Hamilton,  in 
presenting  a  petition  from  the  noblemen^ 
freeholders,  commissioners  of  supply,  and 
other  inhabitants  of  Ure  county  of  La¬ 
nark,  against  any  alteration  in  the  bank¬ 
ing  system  of  Scotland,  observed,  that  all 
Scotland  was  unanimous  in  favour  of  the 
system  as  it  stood  at  present,  and  he  was 
convinced  it  would  bent  the  strictest  ex¬ 
amination.  Mr  Abcrcromby  denied  that 
the  opinions  of  the  people  of  Scotland 
w'cre  so  unanimous  as  they  were  repre¬ 
sented  to  be,  and  he  could  not  avoid 
>vondering  at  the  unblushing  confidence 
of  assertions  made  by  some  members  on 
that  subject. 

Petition  ordered  to  be  printed.* 

15.  — ^The  Scotch  Assault  and  Battery 
Bill  was  read  a  second  time,  and  ordered 
to  be  committed. 

BURGH  or  PITTEKW'EENT. 

16— Lord  Archibald  Hamilton  moved 
for  copies  of  all  papers  relative  to  the  dis¬ 
franchisements  of  the  burgh  of  Pitten- 
wcem. 

The  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland  con¬ 
tended  Uiat  the  subject  w'as  cognisolde  by 
a  Scots  Court  of  competent  jurisdiction, 
and  therefore  he  thought  the  House 
should  not  ioterfere ;  but,  as  far  as  he 
was  personally  conccroed,  be  had  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  return  moved  for, 

Mr  Abercromby  supported  the  motion. 
The  j^'iitcin  of  Sg^ts  burghs  was  really  so 
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monstrous,  that  it  was  unnecessary  to 
draw  the  public  attention  to  their  pro. 
ccedings. 

Mr  Peel  said,  he  never  knew  a  man  so 
entirely  uninfluenced  by  any  other  con. 
sideration  than  the’  qualification  of  the 
indivklual,  in  recommending  to  office,  as 
Lord  Melville.  He  would  with  confi¬ 
dence  appeal  to  the  judicial  apjrointments 
in  Scotland.  Mr  Baring  sirid,  it  was  well 
know'n  that  in  this  country  judicial  a|>. 
pointments,  even  to  a  silk  gown,  could 
not  be  obtained  without  the  most  abject 
subserviency  to  the  crown. 

The  motion  was  then  agreed  to,  after 
a  few  words  from  Lord  A.  Hamilton. 

CTRCULATIOK  OF  SMALL  NOTES  IX 
SCOTLAND  AND  IRELAND. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
moved,  “  that  a  select  committee  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
circulation  of  notes  under  the  value  of 
£.5  in  Ireland  and  Scotland ;  and  to  re- 
|X)rt  their  observ-ations  and  ofriniorw 
thereon  to  the  House,  particularly  with 
reference  to  the  expediency  of  applying 
to  those  countries  the  measures  now  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  adopted  in  England.** 

Messrs  Gurney,  Gordon,  and  Dougla*, 
disapproved  of  the  measure.  Mr  Dun- 
das  and  Mr  H.  Drummond  approved  of 
it.  The  latter  gentleman  warmly  dis¬ 
claimed  any  feeling  of  any  description 
like  jealousy  of  English  interference. 
After  a  few  words  from  Alderman  Wood 
recommending  inquiry,  and  from  Mr 
Wilson  recommending  delay)  the  motion 
was  agreed  to. 

17. — Mr  W.  Dundas  presented  a  peti¬ 
tion  from  2300  persons  of  Edinburgh, 
against  any  alteration  of  the  Scotch  cur¬ 
rency— Ordered  to  be  printed.  Petitions 
with  a  similar  prayer  were  presented 
from  Wigton  by  Mr  Blair,  and  from 
Bute  by  Lord  J*  Stewart. 

A  tnessi^e  from  the  Lords  announced 
that  their  Lordships  had  agreed  to  the 
Scotch  Jurors*  Bill. 

20.— The  House  resolved  it^lf  into  a 
committee  on  the  Assault  and  Battery  in 
ScotUnd  Bill.  The  several  clauses  bar- 
ing  been  agreed  to,  the  House  resumed. 
The  report  was  ordered  to  be  brought  ap 
to-morrow,  and  the  hill  to  be  then  read  a 
third  time.  ' 

The  House  then  went  into  a  commit  tw 
of  supply,  in  which  £.13,992  was  vol 
to  the  British  Museum,  and  various  sorw 
for  schoids  and  charitaWc  institutioos 
Ireland.  - 

21 _ To-day  the  Commons*  sHect  e^ 

mittee  on  the  banking  system  of 
and  Ireland  assembled,  and 
fully  attended  by  members.  *  hR 
tary  Peel  was  an  the  cluur.  A 
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had  been  ordered  to  nttend,  but  he  did 
not  appear— After  sitting  for  nearly  two 
hours,  the  committee  adjourned' till  to. 
nrarrow.  As  yet  they  have  not  exatiiin. 
cd  any  witnesses.  The  Edinburgh  Water 
Bill  was  read  a  second  time. 

Mr  Hume  moved  for  papers  respecting 
the  noriliern  light-houses. 

The  Lord  Advocate  had  no  objection 
to  the  production  of  the  accounts;  on 
the  contrary,  as  one  of  the  Board,  he  was 
willing  to  give  all  publicity. 

Sir  J.  Yorkc  said,  that  the  Honourable 
Mover  appeared  to  think  that  one  Board, 
instead  of  three,  would  do  all  the  work, 
and  most  satisfactorily,  and  that  the 
Trinity-House  would  be  enabled  to  attend 
to  all.  He  was  also  of  that  opinion.  He 
thought  the  Trinity-House  was  com|)etent 
to  do  all  the  duties.  He  w'ished  some  of 
the  Scotch  jobs  were  done  away  with,— 
that  they  were  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  learned  Bailies,  and  consigned  to  the 
Trinity-House.  Sir  J.  Newport  said  he 
had  formed  part  of  the  Trinity- House 
committee,  and  that  instances  of  wasteful 
expenditure  had  come  before  them.  Mr 
Ellice  thought  all  the  lighthouses  ought 
to  be  under  one  Board.  Captain  Wemyss 
said,  he  should  be  sorry  even  to  see  the 
northern  lighthouses  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Trinity-House.  He  could 
mention  lighthouses,  not  in  the  north, 
more  like  lanterns  and  “  lobster  pots,  than 
any  thing  else.**  Mr  Hume  said,  that 
unfortunately  such  houses  were  not  under 
the  Trinity-House  management.— Ac¬ 
counts  ordered. 

STATE  OF  PRISONS  IN  SCOTLAND. 
The  Lord  Advocate  brought  forward 
his  motion  r^arding  the  state  of  the  pri¬ 
ons  in  Scotland.  Many  of  them  were 
in  a  wretched  state.  Debtors  and  crimi- 
nals  huddled  together  in  the  most  repul¬ 
sive  manner,  and  in  a  prison  sixteen  miles 
from  Edinburgh,  the  jailor  was  stone 
blind,  the  {prison  being  under  the  control 
of  the  jailor*8  daughter.  In  that  prison 
thw  was  a  crown  debtor  for  £.7000. 
His  Lordship  moved  for  a  committee  to 
inquire  into  the  subject-  Mr  Hume  se¬ 
conded  the  motion.  It  would  be  most 
The  bad  management  of  the  pri¬ 
sons,  doubtless,  was  owing  to  the  few 
Pc**onera  in  thm.  Mr  Peel,  said  if  the 
small  jurisdictions  would  combine,  as 
Was  the  caee  in  England,  and  have  one 
prison,  the  several  burghs,  &e-  re- 
^^iniog  their  jurisdictions,  it  would  be  in¬ 
finitely  more  satisfactory.— 

1  hurgb,  Ac.  .having  its  prison,  oc- 

1  cloned  tlmm  to  be  badly  managed, 
j  I^minittee  appointed, 
j  ^  Arbuthnot  moved  for  leave  to  bring 
I  A  bill,  Authorising  the  purchase  of  all 


that  line  of  buildings  on  the  north  aide  of 
the  Strand,  between  St  Martin*s  Church 
on  the  west,  Chandos-Street  on  the  north, 
and  Bedford-Street  on  the  east,  as  well 
as  the  tract  of  buildings  between  the 
Mewrs  at  Charing-Cross,  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  the  communication  between 
the  eastern  and  western  parts  of  the  CHy 
of  Westminster.  Alter  some  observations, 
in  which  the  opening  the  Regent’s  Park 
to  the  public  was  mentioned  to  lx?  im¬ 
possible,  on  account  of  the  want  of  drain¬ 
age,  until  next  year,  leave  w'as  given  to 
bring  in  the  bill.  Mr  Hume  moved  for 
copies  of  all  the  correspondence  that  had 
taken  place  between  the  Governor  and 
Council  of  Trinidad  and  his  Majesty's 
Government,  relative  to  the  state  of  sla¬ 
very  in  that  island,  and  the  efTccts  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  order  in  Council.  Mr  W. 
Horton  said,  he  had  no  objection  to  give 
specific  information  upon  any  particular 
subject,  but  he  did  not  think  they  ought 
to  deal  in  generalities.  The  motion  was 
then  put  and  agreed  to,  writhout  a  divi¬ 
sion 

REPORT  or  COMMITTEE  OF  SUPPLY. 

Mr  Br(gden  brought  up  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  the  17th  of  March.  On 
the  resolution  for  jC.200,000  to  complete 
the  vote  for  civil  contingencies,  Mr  Hume 
repeated  his  objections  to  the  diplomatic 
expenses  of  this  country,  which  exceeded 
by  £.10,000,  the  total  civil  expenses  of 
America.  He  moved  as  an  amendment, 
a  resolution,  condemning  the  general  sys¬ 
tem  of  diplomatic  expenditure  of  the 
country.  ARer  a  few  words  from  Mr 
Secretary  Canning  and  the  Speaker,  as  to 
the  irregularity  of  the  course  pursued  by 
the  Honourable  Member,  the  amendment 
was  withdrawn.  The  resolution  w'as 
then  agreed  to,  as  were  the  other  resolu- 
tions,  icriatim. 

The  other  orders  of  the  day  were  then 
disfX)8ed  of,  and  the  Hotisc  adjourned  at 
half-post  eleven  o’clock. 

22.— Colonel  Wood  presented  a  peti¬ 
tion  from  21  Adjutants  of  militia,  com. 
plaining  that  their  allowance  of  8s.  a-day, 
half-pay,  after  a  service  of  20  years,  had, 
by  a  late  regulation,  been  reduced  to  6s. 
a-day,  after  a  servk^  of  SO  years.  The 
Honourable  Member  express^  his  inten¬ 
tion  of  bringing  the  subject  before  the 
House,  Lord  Palmerston  presented  a 
petition  from  an  individual  praying  an 
amendment  of  the  law  of  patents  for  in¬ 
ventions.  The  Attorney  General  said, 
the  sutiject  was  one  of  great  importance. 
One  of  the  prayers  of  Che  petition  was, 
Uuit  persons  should  not  be  restricted  to 
the  assignment  of  their  patent  rights  to 
not  more  than  six  persons*  That,  he 
thought,  could  be  easily  remedied.  Ano- 


lh«  prayer  wai,  that  the  duration  of  the  papers  connected  with  the  sutc  of  the 
right  might  be  extended  beyond  14  years,  aiavea  in  the  colonies  of  Berbice  ami  EK*. 
lie  thought,  in  some  cases,  14  years  was  merara  ;  and,  in  answer  to  a  question  hy 
^  a  suflicicnt  protection ;  and  he  thought  Karl  Grosvenor,  his  Lordship  stated,  thii 
it  ntight  be  right  to  leave  it  to  the  diacre-  Commissioners  had  been  appointed  some 
tion  of  the  Crown,  as  was  the  case  in  time  since  to  inquire  into  the  stole  of  the 
France,  where  patenU  were  granted  for  liberated  Aincan  slaves.  Those  Com- 
A,  10,  or  Id  years.  missioners  were  now  prosecuting  their 

SUPPLY.  inquiries,  and  had  made  considerable  pro- 

The  House  then  resolved  itself  into  a  gress. 
committee  of  Supply.  KOTES  payable  whsbe  issued. 

Mr  Hume  said,  he  thought  it  would  10.— The  Marquis  of  Lansduwne  said, 

l)c  taking  the  House  by  surprise  to  bring  that  in  compliance  with  the  notice  he  had 
forward  llic  estimates,  without  more  time  given  before  the  recess,  he  had  now  to 
being  granted  for  examination.  Mr  Goui-  present  a  bill,  making  notes  issued  pay- 
burn  moved,  that  £.25,000  be  granted  able  at  the  place  where  they  were  issued, 
for  the  education  of  the  poor  of  Ireland.  He  should  move  that  the  bill  be  read  a 
Mr  Hume  said,  he  objected  to  the  grant  first  time  now,  and  a  second  time  on  Fri- 
of  money  to  the  Kildare  Place  Society,  day,  and  that  the  Lords  be  summonai. 
as  it  had  not  the  confidence  of  the  people.  .  Lord  l^uderdale  asked  whether  the  bill 
The  Honourable  Gentleman  moved  that  extended  to  Scotland  ?  The  Marquis  of 
£.22,000  be  substituted  for  £.25,000.  Lansdowne  replied  in  the  aliirmative. 

Mr  S.  Rice  said,  he  would  at  a  future  Lord  Lauderdale  said,  the  eftirct  of  the 
time  call  for  an  accurate  return  of  bill  would  be  inevitably  to  destroy  20  or 
the  number  of  children .  at  the  Society  40  Banks  of  Scotland.  He  hopkl  that 
Schools.  the  bill  would  not  have  extended  to 

23.— Mr  Hume  gave  noUce,  that  he  Scotland.  The  bill  was  then  read  a  first 
would  bring  forward  a  motion,  after  the  time. 

recess,  for  an  address  to  the  Crown  to  PEEVEKTIVE  SERVICE, 

cluuige  the  present  form  of  government  1 1.— Earl  Damley  called  the  atteotioo 

in  Ireland,  by  discontinuing  the  office  of  of  the  House  to  this  subject.  The  nobk 
Lord  LieutenauU  Mr  Peel  brought  in  a  Lord  alluded  to  the  recent  event  vbicii 
bill  to  amend  the  laws  relating  to  lor-  terminated  in  the  loss  of  the  life  of  au 
ceny,  and  other  offences  respecting  pro-  officer  of  bis  Majesty’s  navy,  ly  being 
perty — Read  a  first  and  second  time,  and  fired  at  by  one  of  the  men  employod  in 
committed.  The  several  blanks  were  the  preventive'  service, 
filled  up  in  Committee.  Tbe  seme  Right  suppose  that  this  man 
Honourable  Gentleman  brought  in  a  bill  orders  issued 
to  improve  the  administration  of  crimi- 
lud  justice. 

supply. 

The  report  of  the  committee  of  tbe  man  w'l 
whole  House  being  brought  up,  Mr  he  gpive  no  answer, 

Hume  objected  to  the  several  votes  of  « _  -  - _ 

iiMiney  for  the  charitable  Institutions  in 
Ireland,  and  moved  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  House  to  institute  an  inquiry  be¬ 
fore  they  voted  £.371,589  for  that  pur-  of  being  suppressed, 
pose.  A  division  took  place,  where  there  on  as  great,  if  not  greater 
appeared,  for  Mr  Hume’s  motion,  6; 
against  it,  60— majority,  54.  The  se¬ 
veral  resolutions  were  then  agreed  ta 
Tbe  House  then  adjourned  till  the  5th 
▲prfi. 

House  of  Loans— ;5.— Earl 
Gtosvenor  said,  he  had  a  petition  to  pre-  which  deprived 
sent  foom  the  wcaveis  of  Macdesfiekl  life,  than  he  did 
against  the  com  laws.  The  noble  Karl  aupposed  that  tbe 
vindicated  tbe  principles  of  free  trade.  theoAcerin  question 
Lord  Malmesbury  said,  if  persona  gave  orders,  he  was  quite 
the  sal^ect  due  consideration,  they  would  Lord  concluded,  by  detafltn^ 
aeo  that  the  landholder  ought  to  be  .pro-  ■  gems  resorted  to  smugghn^ 

necessity  which  existed  of  a 
MSORO  SLAVIRT.  gilaoce  to  keep  them  down.  Ti> 

6.— Lord  Bathuiat  laid  on  the  table  .of  Liverpool  laid,  that  lincc  ta»  ^ 


He  could  not 
had  acted  under 
,  but  that  it  arose  wore 
from  accident  than  design.  The  noble 
Lord  then  alluded  to  a  record  to  be  found 
in  a  church-yard  in  Sussex,  of  a  fisher- 
ho  had  been  hailed,  but 

,  was  immcduitd) 
shot.  H  e  mentioned  these  circumstance*, 
to  show  how  harrassing  the  system  wu. 
The  noble  Lord  then  entered  into  ysnous 

details,  showing  that  smuggling, 

bad  been  carried  oo, 
- •  scale  than  here- 

tofone ;  anid  concluded  by  movii^  for  s 
return  of  the  number  of  officers  ^ 
petty  officers  employed  in  the  P*‘^r^ 
service,  and  their  annual 
Lord  Melville  said,  no  one 
sincerely  regret  the  unfortunste  sco^ 
.  nluiU>ie  o««»  •'i; 
•  but  if  the  Nobh 
num  Wl»  *»«<1 

en.  TheNtw* 
;tht  fti^ 

,  and  the 

•ultsbie  rl; 
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vas  establUhed,  twelve  years  ago,  this 
was  the  first  accident  of  the  kind  that 
had  hapi>cned.  After  some  farther  re¬ 
marks,  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

lit. — Several  petitions  were  presented 
against  any  alteration  in  the  banking  sys¬ 
tem  of  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

It _ Lord  Dudley  and  Ward  presented 

a  jk’tition,  praying  for  co\ji|)ensation,  if 
slavery  were  abolished,  from  the  House 
of  Assembly  in  the  island  of  Antigua.— 
The  i>elilion  was  referred  to  the  commit¬ 
tee. 

LOCAL  PAYMENT  OF  NOTES  BILL. 

The  Maniuis  of  Lansdowne  rose  to 
move  the  second  reading  of  the  bill 
making  notes  payble  in  gold  at  the  place 
at  which  they  were  issued.  He  was 
aware  that  the  banking  system  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland  was  carried  on  differently 
to  that  of  this  country,  and,  therefore, 
he  would  allow  that  in  each  case  it  might 
admit  of  some  exceptions  and  modifi¬ 
cations.  He  concluded  by  moving  that 
the  hill  be  read  a  second  time.  Lord 
Kosslyn  contended,  that  if  the  bill  was 
allowed  to  extend  to  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
it  would,  instead  of  doing  good,  destroy 
public  credit.  Lord  Melville  said,  that 
the  present  bill  partook  a  little  of  unfair 
dealing.  Great  alarm  had  been  occasion¬ 
ed  in  Scotland  by  the  introduction  of  this 
bill ;  and  he  would  put  it  to  the  noble 
Marquis,  whether  it  would  not  be  pru¬ 
dent,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  to  defer  it  for  a  time. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  opposed  the 
bill,  and  Lord  Liverpool  supported  it. 

17 — Petitions  against  any  alteration  of 
the  banking  system  of  Scotland  vvere 
presented  from  different  places  in  Perth¬ 
shire  by  the  Duke  of  Atholl  and  Lord 
Arbuihnot ;  from  various  places  in  Aber¬ 
deenshire  and  Ross- shire  by  the  Marquis 
of  Huntly  ;  from  St.  Andrew’s  by  the 
Earl  of  Rosslyn  ;  and  from  Dumfries  by 
the  Marquis  of  Quecnslierry.  The  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Lansdowne  presented  a  petition 
from  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  praying  for 
equal  civil  rights,  which  he  advocated  in 
a  short  speech.  Earl  Grey  presented  a 
petition  from  certain  Catholics  of  Ireland, 
praying  for  the  repeal  of  the  bill  for  sup¬ 
pressing  the  Catholic  Association ;  and 
also  one  from  the  parish  of  St.  Audeon’s, 
in  Dublin,  on  the  subject  of  Catholic 
cmancipalttWi  generally.  Lord  Suffield 
moved  an  address  to  his  Majesty,  praying 
that  in  future  no  proprietor  of  slaves 
*night  be  appointed  to  the  offices  of  Go¬ 
vernor,  Chief  Justice,  Attorney-General, 
Eisail,  Guardian,  or  Religious  Instnictor, 
in  the  West  Indies.  His  Lordship  preftt- 
the  motion  with  a  statement  of  various 
of  great  cruelty  and  oppression  cx- 
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creised  upon  skives,  by  officers  in  the  isl¬ 
ands,  who  were  themselves  interested  in 
slaves.  Lord  Bathurst  said,  the  casen 
mentioned  by  the  Noble  Mover  were  much 
exan^ratod,  and  moved  the  order  of  the 
day — The  motion  w'as  withdrawn. 

18.— A  message  from  the  Common.s 
communicated  to  the  House  that  permis¬ 
sion  had  been  given  to  Mr  Leslie  Foster 
to  be  examined  on  the  committee  of  in- 
quiry  on  the  banking  system  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland. 

The  Duke  of  Atholl  presented  petitions 
from  sundry  (Miri.slies  in  the  county  of 
Perth  against  any  alteration  in  the  Scotch 
banks. 

!?(). — Earl  Grosvenor  put  a  question  to 
the  Earl  of  Liverpool  (founded  u|xjn  the 
presumption  that  the  fortress  of  Misso- 
longhi  had  fallen)  as  to  the  future  pro¬ 
spects  of  the  Greek  population.  'I'he  Earl 
cNf  Liverpool  stated,  positively,  that  Mis- 
solonghi  had  not  fallen  ujxin  the  date 
assigned  to  that  event  in  the  newspapers, 
but  declined  answering  as  to  the  course 
which  the  British  Government  might 
hereafter  deem  it  advisable  to  take  with 
respect  to  two  belligerents,  both  of  whom 
were  at  |ieace  with  this  country, 

liOrd  Reilesdale  presented  a  very  long 
petition  from  the  gentlemen  interested  in 
the  West-1  ndia  trade,  complaining  of  the 
ruinous  depreciation  of  their  property, 
produced  by  the  false  view’s  of  the  slave 
condition  forced  U}X)n  the  people  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  unjust  and  angry  feelings 
which  these  misrepresentations  excited. 

REVERSAL  OF  ATTAINDERS. 

25.— The  Earl  of  Liverpool  had  some 
bills  to  bring  into  the  House  respecting 
the  restoration. of  some  attainted  titles; 
and,  as  their  Lordships  might  recollect, 
conversations  had  taken  place  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  some  doubts  entertained  us  to 
the  mann*jr  of  doing  so.  The  proceedings 
relative  to  the  Airly  and  Wemyss  cases 
had  been  referred  to,  and  he  laid  them 
on  the  table  for  their  Lordships*  infor¬ 
mation.  Those  upon  the  case  of  Lord 
Ix>vat  had  also  been  looked  into.  His 
Lordship  then  moved  the  first  reading 
of  acts  to  restore  the  titles  of  Lords  Duf- 
lus,  Elcho,  and  Fingask,  and  of  the 
Karls  of  Camwath  and  Airly.— Rend  a 
first  time,  and  the  second  reading  fixed 
for  Thursday  next. 

The  Duke  of  Montrose  presented  a  pe¬ 
tition  from  the  Students  of  Glasgow  C^- 
lege  against  slavery. 

*  Lord  Damley  wished  to  know  if  it  was 
the  intention  of  Government  to  let  the 
Alien  Bill  expire  w’ltbout  intradveing 
another  bill  on  the  snbjeet*  Lord  Liver¬ 
pool  said  it  was  unusual  for  a  Minister 
to  fay  whether  tny  bill  thoald  expire  or 


not.  1  ms  ne  wouia  say,  wrrcn  tne  sub.  7 — I'etitions  against  any  alteration  of 

ject  would  come  before  the  House,  it  the  Scotch  banking  system  were  presented 
would  meet  with  the  attention  it  required,  from  various  places  in  Scotland. 

PROMISSORY  NOTES*  BILL.  A  message  from  the  Lords  rquested 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  moved  that  Sir  J.  Newport  and  Mr  S.  Rice  might 
that  the  House  do  go  into  a  committee  have  leave  to  attend  the  Lords’  committee 
on  the  bill.  ^  The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  on  the  banking  system  of  Scotland  and 
he  fully  agreed  in  the  principle  of  this  Ireland. 

bill,  but  saw  very  great  difficulties  in  the  president  of  the  board  of  trade. 
practical  application  of  it.  He  hoped,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  mov. 
therefore,  the  NoWe  Marquis  w'ould  see  cd  that  the  House  again  go  into  a  com- 
the  propriety  of  postponing  the  farther  mittee  on  this  subject, 
consideration  of  the  bill  till  the  next  Ses-  Mr  Hume  wished  to  know  how  the 
sion  of  Parliament.  The  Eiirl  of  Lauder,  new'  salary  of  L.5000  w  as  to  be  paid  ? 
dale  objected  to  the  bill  in  principle,  and  By  the  abolition  of  sinecures,  by  an  ap. 
at  some  length  argued  to  show  that  its  propriation  of  part  of  the  revenues  of  the 
ellect  would  be  mischievous  as  regarded  see  of  Durham — (a  laugh) — or  by  abo- 
Scotland.  The  Marquis  of  Lansdow'ne  lishing  the  sinecure  of  the  Treasurer  of 
supported  the  principle  of  the  Wll,  but  the  Navy  ?  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
was  w  illing  to  acquiesce  in  the  suggestion  quer  did  not  view  the  office  of  Treasurer 
of  the  Noble  Earl,  and  therefore  he  would  of  the  Navy  as  an  office  that  could  be 
vote  that  the  bill  be  committed  this  day  safely  abolished,  or  its  salary  reduced.  He 
thrcc-months,  which  was  agreed  to.  knew  such  fact,  from  having  held  the 

26 — The  Earl  or  Roseberry  presented  office.  The  Treasurer  had  many  import, 
a  petition  from  Burntisland  against  the  ant  duties,  especially  regarding  seamen's 
bill  for  improving  the  communication  wills.  He  could  not  agree  to  the  aboli. 
between  Edinburgh  and  Fife.  Lord  Vis-  tion  of  the  Treasurership  of  the  Navy, 
count  Melville  presented  a  petition  from 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Edinburgh  l^e  admitted. 

to  the  same  ellect _ Laid  on  the  table. 

lx)rd  Viscount  Melville,  pursuant  to  his 
notice  last  night,  brought  in  a  bill  to  re. 
gulate  Cojvartnerships  in  Scotland.— Read 
a  first  time. 

ATTAINDERS  REVERSED. 

27. — The  Earl  of  Liver|)ool  having 
moved  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  for 
reversing  the  attainders  of  Earls  Airly  and 
Carnwalh,  and  Barons  Elcho,  DufTus,  and  dual 
Fingask, 

The  Earl  of  Roseberry  seized  this  op¬ 
portunity  of  expressing  his  feelings  on  the 
subject.  He  considered  the  reversal  of 
the  attainders  of  the  tw'o  noble  families  of 
Airly  and  Wemyss,  (Baron  Elcho,)  as 
merely  an  act  of  justice,  for  the  heads  of 
those  houses  had  committed  no  crime 
whatever  at  the  time  when  the  attainders 
were  issued  against  their  heirs,  w’ho  alone  com^ 
had  been  implicated.  Notwithstanding  lity  before  ? 
the  effect  which  the  increase  in  the  num-  hoped  that  object 
ber  of  Scotch  Peers  might  produce  on  his 
own  election,  he  saw*  the  restoration  of 
noble  families  to  their  titles  with  sincere 
pleasure.  Ridley  thought 

The  Earl  of  Liver|xx)l  agreed  with  the 
noble  Elarl,  that  the  restoration  of  the 

houses  of  Airly  and  Wemyss  was  an  act  insolvent  circumstances 
of  pure  justice.  w'ould  be  sufficient.  1 

April  5— Mr  Hume  presented  a  peti¬ 
tion  from  the  Council  of  Montrose  against  and  fallacious  ;t 
the  Frith  of  Forth  Ferry  Bill.  ~ 

A  petition  was  presented  from  the  In- 
halutants  of  the  Shetland  Islands  against  the  Houses, 
any  alteration  in  the  Scotch  currency.  wras  intended  to 


He  hoped  the  reduction  to  £.2500  would 
All  admitted  that  £.5000 
a-year  was  not  an  inadequate  remunera¬ 
tion  for  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  Mr  Tierney  agreed  that  such  sa» 
lary  was  not  too  high  ;  but  as  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  it  was  an  office  of 
great  antiquity,  trust,  and  utility.  He 
was  not  for  alrolishing  the  office ;  nor  was 
he  for  allowing  the  Government  to  give 
the  two  offices  and  salaries  to  one  indivi- 
Mr  Huskisson  said,  he  was  thank¬ 
ful  for  what  had  been  remarked  respecting 
him  personally.  As  to  the  increased  re- 
muneration,  or  the  utility  of  the  Treasu- 
rership  of  the  Navy,  he  felt  it  a  hardship 
that  he  should  have  the  responsibility  of 
such  an  office  as  the  Treasurer,  when  he 
desired  to  attend  to  another  office.  JR 
Calcraft  inquired,  how'  came  it  that  the 
right  Honourable  Gentleman  had  never 
plained  of  this  intense  responsibi- 
(Cries  of  hear.,  hear)  He 
w’ould  be  defeated. 

Mr  Curw  en,  Mr  Dennison,  Sir  J. 
port,  and  Mr  Hume,  were  against  any 
additions  to  the  public  burdens.  Sir 

the  Treasurer  ought  not 
to  have  a  seat  in  the  House.  Mr  Bcrna 
thought  a  small  additional  salary  in  b  c 
J  of  the  country 
Mr  .Abercronoby 
said  the  talk  about  responsibility  was  idle 
Xtie  doctrine  was  not  aa- 
mitted  at  the  Treasury.  He 
the  introduction  of  more  placenwn 

Mr  Canning  denied  that  » 
create  a  place. 
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IJtiard  of  Trade  was  sulTicient  occupation 
for  any  one  ;  and  if  salaried,  it  ought  to 
be  in  its  own  name. 

After  various  other  members  had  deli¬ 
vered  their  opinions  on  the  subject,  Mr 
C’alcraft  moved  that  the  Chairman  report 
progress,  with  a  view  of  giving  to  the  Go¬ 
vernment  an  opportunity  of  remodelling 
the  mode  of  carrying  the  proposed  vote. 
7'he  House  then  divided:  for  report!  ngpro- 
gres  il,  against  it  83.  Mr  Hume  after¬ 
wards  moved  as  an  amendment,  “  That 
it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  that 
the  sum  of  £.5000  should  be  granted  to 
tlie  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  but 
that  it  also  appeared  expedient  to  ascer¬ 
tain,  if  any,  and  what  alteration  could  be 
effected  in  the  salary  and  emoluments  of 
the  office  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,” 
which  w'as  lost  by  a  majority  of  36 ; 
35  voting  for  the  amendment,  and  71 
against  it. 

10 — The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
moved  the  bringing  up  of  the  Civil  List 
Acb  Mr  Hobhouse  protested  against  the 
’  pro|X)scd  augmentation  of  salaries  to  pub¬ 
lic  servants.  He  had  no  objection  to  an 
increased  salary  to  Mr  Huskisson,  but 
he  did  object  to  the  introduction  of  ano¬ 
ther  placeman  into  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  and  that  in  reality  was  the  ques¬ 
tion.  Lord  Glenorchy  also  opposed  the 
report  Mr  Canning  spoke  at  some 
length  in  defence  of  the  proposed  arrange¬ 
ment.  He  asserted  that  the  measure 
had  been  forced  upon  Ministers  by  “  his 
Majesty’s  Opposition,”  w’ho  had  pressed  it 
last  session  in  a  way  which  “  his  Majes¬ 
ty’s  Ministers”  could  not  resist  He  took 
credit  for  the  small  number  of  official 
men,  particularly  of  lawyers,  retained  in 
that  House  by  the  present  cabinet,  and 
sj)oke  contemptuously  of  the  accession 
of  strength  which  Ministers  could  derive 
from  the  addition  of  a  single  placeman, 
declaring,  that  when  they  could  not  com¬ 
mand  a  majority  of  more  than  even 
twenty,  it  would  be  high  time  to  think  of 
designing.  Mr  Tierney  complained  that 
the  Right' Honourable  Secretary  had  not 
^aid  a  word  in  explanation  or  defence  of 
the  proposed  waste  of  the  public  money. 
He  then  ridiculed  the  proposed  arrange- 
nicnt,  and  declared  himself  greatly  pleas¬ 
ed  with  the  phrase  “  his  Majesty’s  Op¬ 
position,”  which  he  said,  exactly  de¬ 
scribed  the  character  and  condition  of  his 
friends  around  him.  The  House  then 
divided,  when  the  numbers  were — for  the 
tnotion  87 ;  against  it,  76;  majority  for 
ministers  1 1.  Mr  Canning,  upon  the  de¬ 
claration  of  the  numbers,  acknowledged 
that  the  majority  was  not  such  as  would 
justify  Ministers  In  persevering  in  the 
pm|x)sed  arrangement-  The  Chancellor 


of  the  Exchequer  proposed  the  reduced 
allowance  to  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  to  meet  the  ideas  of  his  Majesty’s 
Opposition ;  which  was  seconded  by  Sir 
M.  W.  llidlej',  and  agreed  to  ununiinous- 
ly.  Mr  I’ierney  assured  his  Majesty’s 
Ministers  that  their  conduct  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  had  secured  them  the  approbation  of 
his  Majesty’s  Opposition. 

The  Private  Distillation  in  Scotland 
Prevention  Bill  was  read  a  first  time. 

REPRESENTATION  OF  EDINRURGH. 

13.— Mr  Abercromby  rose,  pursuant 
to  notice,  to  move  for  an  alteration  in  the 
representation  of  the  City  of  Edinburgh. 
He  had  investigatetl  the  subject  in  all  its 
bearinpjs,  and  he  had  satisfied  himself,  not 
only  of  the  reality  and  magnitude  of  the 
grievance,  bnt  also,  that  it  would  not  be 
impossible  to  find  a  remedy  for  it.  The 
populatioti  of  Edinburgh  tvas  upwards  of 
100,000  souls.  It  was  not  they,  how¬ 
ever,  who  elected  the  member  to  be  re¬ 
turned  to  Parliament,  but  a  Town  Coun¬ 
cil  consisting  of  thirty-three  members ; 
nineteen  of  whom  were  elected  by  their 
predecessors,  and  who  would,  in  their 
turn,  elect  their  successors.  The  abuse 
was  so  scandalous,  that  it  had  been  found 
impossible  to  meet  it  by  direct  argument. 
Indirect  means  had  therefore  been  taken 
to  support  it.  The  abettors  of  it  said, 
that  if  reform  was  granted  to  Edinburgh, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  grant  it  to  Glas¬ 
gow,  Aberdeen,  and  other  towns.  He 
knew  these  and  similar  arguments,  if 
arguments  they  could  be  called,  would 
be  brought  against  him.  With  respect 
to  the  argument  which  would,  no  doubt, 
Ikj  used,  that,  under  the  present  system, 
Edinburgh  had  thriven,  he  bore  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  fact,  and  no  man  more  sin¬ 
cerely  rejoiced  in  it  than  himself ;  but 
he  must  not  l)e  understood  to  concur  in 
the  inference  attempted  to  be  deduced 
from  the  circumstance,  namely,  that  that 
state  of  prosperity  was  attributable  to  the 
exertions  of  the  Town  Council,  for  it 
was  not  through,  but  in  spite  of,  the 
efforts  of  the  Town  Council,  that  Edin¬ 
burgh  had  thriven.  It  had  been  objected 
to  him,  that  he  had  not  stated  any  parti¬ 
cular  abuse  on  which  to  found  his  mo¬ 
tion.  He  protested  against  the  suppo¬ 
sition  that  he  was  bound  to  do  so.  The 
right  of  choosing  a  member  to  represent 
the  city  of  Edinburgh  in  that  House  was 
not  private  property— it  had  been  intrust¬ 
ed  by  Parliament  to  the  Town  Council, 
to  be  exercised  for  the  benefit  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;  and  if  Parliament  should  find  that 
that  right  had  not  been  exercised  in  the 
manner  which  had  been  stipulated,  It  was 
•  perfectly  competent  to  Parliament  to 
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withdraw  that  privilege,  arid  confer  it  on  vocate  of  Scotland  viewed  the  present  not 
the  ^ople,  for  whose  sole  benefit  it  had  merely  as  a  question  alone  relating  to 
previously  been  vested  in  the  Town  Scotland,  but  a  British  question,  of  ma* 
Council.  He  called  the  attention  of  the  terial  importance  to  our  interests.  The 
House  to  one  fact,  that  there  was  no  in-  present  certainly  was  the  first  instance 
stance  of  popular  representation  in  all  Scot*  which  he  had  heard  of,  in  which  it  was 
land,  while  in  England,  as  every  Hon.  attempted  to  be  argued,  that  the  charter 
Gentlemen  knew,  the  contrary  was  the  of  a  burgh  was  to  betaken  away,  without 
case.  The  Scotch  representatives  in  that  any  other  cause  being  assigned  than  that 
House  were,  in  |)oint  of  fact,  sent  there  certain  persons  deemed  it  desirable  to 
in  order  to  supjwrt  the  power  and  the  transfer  it  to  other  hands.  Let  the  pro¬ 
influence  of  the  very  limited  number  of  posed  change  take  place  all  over  Scotland, 
persons  by  whom  they  w  ere  elected.  The  and  then  there  would  be  no  objection ; 
Honourable  and  Learned  Gentleman  con-  but  he  did  object  most  strongly,  that 
eluded,  by  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Edinburgh  should  be  singled  out  without 
bill  to  amend  and  alter  the  representation  any  justification  for  the  proceeding.  Mr 
of  the  City  of  Edinburgh.  Canning  said,  he  had  been  often  accused 

Mr  W.  Dundas  opposed  the  motion,  of  pertinacity  in  asserting  that  Parliamen- 
What  did  the  Honourable  and  Learned  tary  reform  was  not  necessary  ;  and  rc- 
Gentlemen  call  upon  the  Heuse  to  do  ?  sisting  it,  not  only  as  transitory  and  evan- 
Noihing  less  than  to  overthrow  and  escent,  but  as  hazarding  a  greater  evil 
trample  upon  rights;  not  rights  of  yes-  than  we  at  present  endure.  So  far,  how- 
terday,  but  rights  which  had  existed  for  ever,  from  viewing  this  measure  as  only 
ages.  The  Learned  Gentleman  had  con-  extending  to  Parliamentary  reform,  were 
tended,  that  the  prosperity  of  Edinburgh  he  an  advocate  for  such  reform,  he  should 
had  not  arisen  from  the  good  conduct  of  consent  to  pass  it  with  more  zeal,  bt“cause 
the  Magistrates ;  but  that  the  City  had  he  could  not  pejssibly  conceive  anything 
flourished  in  spite  of  their  conduct.  There  more  mischievous.  Let  the  House  con- 
he  (Mr  Dundas)  was  at  issue  with  him,  sider  whether,  taking  the  case  as  applied 
and  contended  that  the  prosperity  of  Edin-  to  Scotland  only,  she  has  been  exposed  to 
burgh — he  did  not  mean  to  confine  him-  disadvantages  in  this  respect,  when  corn- 
self  merely  to  streets  and  squares,  but  the  pared  with  her  more  wealthy  neighlwr. 
prosjKTity  of  Edinburgh,  as  it  consisted  Had  it  been  shown  that  there  had  been 
in  the  wealth,  and  comfort,  and  flourish-  any  deficiency’  ?  The  whole  United 
ing  condition  of  the  people— did  arise*  Kingdom  flourished  ;  Scotland  also  fiou. 
from  the  good  conduct  of  the  Magistrates  rished  ;  had  she  not  kept  pace  w  ith  Lng- 
and  Town  Council.  land  ?  No  man,  either  by  ocular  insi)cc. 

Mr  J.  P.  Grant  supported  the  motion,  tion,  or  other  means,  could  be  ignorant 
Sir  George  Clerk  opposed -it,  and  protest-  of  the  rapid  advances  tow  ards  prosperity 
cd  against  any  interference  with  the  ex-  which  had  been  made  in  that  country 
isting  state  of  the  representation  in  Scot-  since  the  Union.  With  respect,  there- 
land.  Sir  Ronald  Eergusson  conceived  fore,  to  the  representation  of  Scotland, 
that  the  question  w  as,  whether  or  not  the  she  makes  good  her  hold— f' A  ku^h.) 
members  of  that  House  were  to  be  repre-  His  objection  to  the  present  motion  was 
sentatives  of  the  people?  The  Scotch  its  application  as  a  single  instance  of  re¬ 
members,  he  contended,  did  not  represent  form  in  a  burgh,  for  the  benefit  and  ad- 
the  people  of  that  country.  A  system  vantage  of  being  applied  to  the  general 
that  worked  well  in  England  could  not,  question  of  Parliamentary  reform.  It 
he  thought,  be  unsuited  to  Scotland.  Sir  certainly  was  not  uncustoniary  to  bring 
F.  Burdett  supported  the  motion,  and  forward  an  attack  on  a  single  burgh,  by 
earnestly  called  upon  thcRight  Honourable  an  allegation  of  the  prevalence  of  abuses; 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  but  it  was  quite  new  to  institute  a  ebar^ 

who  had  always  expressed  himself  fa-  against  it,  because  its  elective  was  not  in 
vourable  to  the  principles  of  philosophy,  proportion  to  its  actual  population, 
which  ’  he  truly  said  w  ere  the  only  w  ise  Mr  Hobhouse  supported  the  motion, 
regulator  of  human  conduct — he  called  after  which  Mr  Abercromby  replied, 
upon  him,  in  behalf  of  the  righU  of  the  The  House  then  divided,  for  the  roouon 
enlightened  city  of  Edinburgh.  Lord  A,  97;  against  it,  122  ;  majority,  25. 

Hamilton  appealed  to  the  Right  Honour-  14w The  Lord  Advocate  presented  * 

able  Gentleman  opposite,  whether  it  was  petition  from  the  Merchant  Company 

IMissible  for  him  to  maintain  any  sem-  Edinbuigh  against  the  Kinghorn  w) 
blance  of  liberal  opinions,  if  he  resisted  a  BilL 
motion  like  the  present.  The  Lord  Ad- 


MARCH. 

14. — Deaf  and  Dumb  Institutton,-^ 
This  day  the  annual  examination  of  the 
pupils,  male  and  female,  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Institution,  took  place  in  the  As- 
embly  Kooins,  George-Street,  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  a  large  assemblage  of  ladies  and 
^^enllemen.  The  children  were  placed  on 
seals  at  the  side  of  the  room,  erected  for 
the  occasion,  and  elevated  so  as  to  be  vi¬ 
sible  to  all.  They  were  clean  and  neat 
in  appearance,  and  seemed  contented  and 
happy.  The  Right  Flonourable  the  Lord 
Provost  was  in  the  chair ;  and  Dr  Lee 
read  a  clear  and  luminous,  though  brief, 
lejwrt  of  the  proceedings  of  last  year.  In 
this  Report,  the  progress,  nature,  object, 
and  advantages  of  the  Institution,  were 
accurately  detailed.  At  the  last  annual 
examination  there  were  69  pupils  in  the 
establishment,  13  of  whom  had  since  left 
it.  In  the  month  of  September  last  14- 
new  ones  had  been  admitted,  and  1 1  since 
that  period,  making  the  whole  number  of 
jHipils  for  the  last  year  81 — a  number 
greater  than  at  any  former  period.  It 
was  mentioned,  as  a  new  trait  in  the  In¬ 
stitution,  that,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
branches  of  education,  some  of  the  boys 
had,  at  leisure  hours,  been  learned  to 
work  at  dilferent  trades.  There  were 
still  30  applicants,  for  whose  admission 
the  funds  were  incommensurate  ;  and 
Principal  Baird  stated,  that,  from  facts 
which  he  had  ascertained  in  making  in¬ 
quiries  on  the  subject,  there  were  many 
hundreds  more  in  the  dill’erent  parishes 
throughout  Scotland  proper  objects  for 
this  Institution.  The  subscriptions  and 
donations  last  year  amounted  to£.  757 » 1 3s. 
but  owing  to  the  addition  in  the  numl)er 
of  pupils,  the  purchasing  of  furniture, 
th^ir  expenses  had  been  proportion- 
ably  greater.  The  debt  at  the  date  of 
last  Re{K>rt  w{|f  £.1300,  which  had  been 
reduced  £.500  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
They  wrere  still  in  want  of  funds,  and  the 
Directors  looked— and  they  w'ere  sure  not 
in  vain— to  the  liberality  of  the  public  for 
the  adequate  supply.  Dr  Lee  concluded 
the  Report  by  paying  a  high,  but  well-me¬ 
rited  compliment  to  the  zeal,  talent,  and 
assiduity  of  Mr  Kenniburgh,  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Institution.  The  pupils 
^ere  then  examined  in  spelling,  the  de- 
Hnhion  of  words,  and  in  arithmetic  and 
geography.  The  aptness  and  felicity 
''^ith  which  they  answered  the  various 
questions  might  have  formed  a  fit  sub- 
.lect  of  speculation  for  a  philosophic  mind, 
of  them,  a  young  boy,  on  being  ask¬ 


ed  the  meaning  of  the  word  Music,  de« 
fined  h  as  being  “  the  language  of  senti¬ 
ment,  the  breath  the  passions.*’  Their 
skill  in  arithmetic,  geography,  and  reli¬ 
gious  knowledge,  were  equally  conspi¬ 
cuous.  In  every  instance,  indeed,  they 
not  only  answ’ercd  with  accuracy,  but 
seemed  to  have  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
jneaning  of  the  ditfcrent  questions.  The 
examination,  under  the  sui)erintendcncc 
of  Mr  Kenniburgh,  was  conducted  by  u 
young  man,  himself  deaf  and  dumb,  who 
had  formerly  l)eeh  a  |>upil  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion.  The  business  was  concluded  by 
Mr  Kenniburgh  reading  sjKciinens  of 
composition  executed  by  some  of  bis  pu¬ 
pils.  One,  by  a  young  girl,  on  the  word 
Adoption,  w'us  exceedingly  uatve  and  af¬ 
fecting.  Another  by  a  young  man,  who 
had  left  the  Institution  some  years  ago, 
displayed  no  ordinary  attainments,  and 
suHicieiitly  controverted  the  assertion, 
that  none  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  could 
ever  be  taught  to  w’ritc  grammatically. 
Upon  the  w'hole,  it  was  exceedingly  grii- 
tifying  to  sec  minds  apparently  shut  out 
from  the  common  avenues  to  knowledge 
thus  brought  to  an  equality,  as  it  were, 
with  those  who  laboured  under  no  such 
deprivations. 

20. — Suicide  of  William  Pollock. — A 
most  extraordinary  circumstance  took 
place  in  the  jail  of  this  city  this  morning. 
Pollock,  the  man  who  was  under  senteitce 
of  death  for  the  murder  of  his  wife,  and 
w'ho  was  to  have  suflered  the  last  punish¬ 
ment  of  the  law  to-day,  strangled  himself 
in  his  cell  with  a  portion  of  his  ow'n  shirt. 
At  eight  o’clock,  the  up|>cr  turnkey 
visited  Pollock,  and  cleaned  his  cell. 
The  prisoner  then  said  he  felt  more  easy, 
and  ill  better  spirits.  When  breakfast 
was  taken  to  him,  alxiut  half-past  nine, 
he  was  found  dead,  but  not  quite  cold. 
He  had  torn  out  the  back  of  his  shirt, 
and  a  strip  from  the  side  of  a  blanket, 
and  these  he  twisted  into  the  form  of  a 
small  rope,  and  fastened  to  the  cross-bar 
of  a  table — a  piece  of  wood  about  fifteen 
inches  long,  and  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  thick — which  he  had  laid  across  the 
ventilator  of  his  cel),  a  small  circle  of 
eighteen  inches  diameter,  formed  in  the 
wall  which  separates  the  apartment  from 
the  passage.  The  height  of  this  ventila¬ 
tor  *8  only  six  feet  four,  or  thereabouts, 
ftrom  the  floor  of  the  cell.  But  between 
it  and  the  floor  is  the  bed— a  thick  oalc 
plank— on  which  the  unhappy  man  lay— 
and  likewise  the  gaud  or  iron  bar  to 
which  he  was  fastened.  He  had  so  ad- 
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juMvu  IJI3  ucu-i-iuiiics,  iiu>vcvcit  DU  tu  A  iic^  arc  caicuiuicu  lOr  SlnlthS,  W’CavcT^ 
entangle  his  feet,  and  prevent  them  reach-  tailors,  wrights,  &c.  The  rooms  intend¬ 
ing  the  ground,  when  he  threw  himself  ed  for  the  inmates  in  the  new  buildin  » 
ofl.  He  had  also  drawn  a  rug  l)etween  are  very  neat,  and  even  elegant ;  and^ 
the  gaud  and  the  ring  of  his  fetters,  to  when  furnished  with  taste,  have  the  apl 
prevent  noise.  Indeed,  the  whole  cir-  pearance  of  small  draw  ing-rooms.  The 
cuinstances  evinced  a  degree  of  determi-  rent  is  only  £.4.  It  is  calculated  that 
nation  and  deliberation  that  is  surprising,  an  expenditure  of  £'.50a-year  on  the  now 
Pollock  left  three  letters,  and  a  scrap  of  plan  will  procure  as 
paper  containing  an  inventory  of  his  ef¬ 
fects  in  the  jail,  these  he  wished  to  be 
given  to  his  son.  The  letters  were  all  of 
nearly  the  same  tenor ;  in  them  he  ad¬ 
mits  the  guilt  of  suicide,  but  states  that 
he  could  not  endure  the  thought  of  suf¬ 
fering  on  the  scaffold  for  a  crime  he  the  Exchange  Sale-Rooms, 

could  not  bring  his  mind  to  believe  he 
was  guilty  of.”  To  Mr  Young,  the  Go¬ 
vernor,  he  w’Htes — “  Excuse  this  rash 
act ;  when  you  consider  all,  you  will  see 
there  is  good  intentions,  though  not  to¬ 
wards  myself.”  Pollock  has,  through¬ 
out  the  w’hole  course  of  his  confinement, 
conducted  himself  very  quietly  ;  but  al¬ 
ways  denied  the  murder,  and  appeared 
rather  irritated  w'hen  taxed  with  it.  He 
has  been  attended  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Lee 
since  his  condemnation. 

22 — Trade  during  this  w’eek  has  not 
improved.  There  is  a  general  stagnation 
in  business,  and  money  apjKars  to  be 
fully  as  scarce  as  ever.  Temptations  to 
manufacture  are  not  w'anting,  as  the 
price  of  cotton  yarn  and  the  rate  of  wea¬ 
ving  continue  lower  than  they  were  on 
any  former  occasion.  The  severe  stag¬ 
nation  of  trade  occasioned  by  the  re-action 
of  the  small-note-currency  is  now'  become 
very  obvious  among  the  carriers.  Many 
who  drove  two  carts,  and  formerly  W'ere 
certain  of  being  fully  loaded,  now  go  and 
depart  without  a  load  sufiScient  for  one. 

On  the  whole,  the  internal  carriage  is  re¬ 
duced  to  about  a  half  since  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  present  dullness. 

The  Co-operative  Society  at  Orhiestoru  Annual  Subscription  of  a 
—The  building  is  rapidly  going  forw’ard ; 
and  about  one  hundred  families  will  be 
accommodated  by  Whitsunday.  The 
first  anniversary  of  the  proprietors  will  be 
held  on  the  18th  instant,  to  mark  the 
progress  of  the  establishmenL  A  lady 
from  London  will  superintend  the  fe-  the  mechanics 
male  children ;  and  a  teacher  has  been 

selected  from  Edinburgh  to  form  the  tors  is  to  be  by  the  members  w 

habits  of  the  boys.  A  dancing,  master  scribe,  which,  it  is  thought.  ““ 

has  also  been  engaged.  A  number  of  public  take  a  more  active 

labourers  are  at  present  employed  in  pre-  welfare  of  the  Institution, 
paring  the  land  for  cultivation  ;  and  as  26. —  Fire, —  This  morning, 

much  produce  is  expected  to  be  raised  o’clock,  a  fire  was  discovered  in  a 

this  year  as  will  be  sufficient  to  maintain  Na  17,  Warriston  Crescent,  po 

the  new  community.  The  applications  by  Mrs  M‘Lean.  Soon  after  the 

from  all  kinds  of  mechanics  are  numerous  w'as  given,  the  engine  stationed  ir 

and  pressing ;  and  the  workshops  on  the  Court  (behind  St.  Andrew’s  Churc 

bunks  of  the  Caldcr  w  ill  be  overflowed,  brought  out ;  but  w'as  unfortunat 


many  eomforts  as 
£‘.300  on  the  old  system.  Many  people 
of  good  circumstances  have  engaged 
apartments. 

23. — Leith  Mechanics'  Institution,--. 
This  evening,  an  extremely  numerous  and 
highly-respectable  meeting  was  held  in 

Bernard. 

Street,  Leith,  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
a  Mechanics’  Institution  there.  On  the 
motion  of  Mr  Thomas  Weir,  Bailie 
Hardie  w'as  called  to  the  chair.  iMr 
Hardie  ojiened  the  meeting  by  a  short 
speech,  explanatory  of  the  object  for 
which  it  had  been  called.  After  which 
resolutions,  ten  in  number,  were  put  by 
different  gentlemen,  and  unanimously 
carried.  The  thanks  of  the  meeting 
were  then  voted  to  the  Magistrates  of 
Leith,  for  their  liberal  donation  of  ten 
guineas  to  the  Institution, — to  Mr  Allar- 
dice,  w'ho  w'as  to  print  1000  copies  of 
the  prospectus,  &c.  gratis,— to  Dr  Kelly, 
— to  Mr  Hedderwick,  (a  mechanic,)  and 
to  the  Chairman,  for  his  able  conduct 
in  the  Chair.  The  speeches  delivered 
by  the  several  gentlemen  who  moved  and 
seconded  the  different  resolutions,  were 
really  excellent,  and  to  the  jwint.  Two 
young  mechanics,  named  Innes  and  Hed* 
derw'ick,  delivered  speeches  which  would 
have  done  credit  to  persons  in  a  far  more 
exalted  sphere  of  life,  and  which  were 
received  w'ith  rapturous  applause.  Sub¬ 
scription  papers  were  opened  in  the 
room,  and,  in  the  course  of  ten  minutes, 
upwards  of  £.50  w'ere  subscribed.  The 
Annual  Subscription  of  a  mechanic  is  to 
be  1 2s.,  and  the  Donation  of  a  guinea 
entitles  any  person  to  attendance  on  the 
Lectures,  but  no  part  in  tlj^  management. 
Apprentices  under  14  years  are  to  be  a  • 

mitted  at  half-price.  The  management 
of  the  Institution  is  to  be  in  the  hands  o 
;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
the  nomination  of  Extraordinary  Direc* 

•  _  vhosun- 
wMll  make  the 
interest  in  the 

at  foot 
house. 
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Allan^  and  Mr  Watann,  Leith,  alone 
havinff  dissented  from  them.  The  Resolu¬ 
tions  are  quite  demonstrable  of  the  great 
impropriety  of  renewing  the  present  trust, 
at  least  w-iihout  some  security,  such  as 
imperative  clauses,  that  the  improvements 
which  are  requisite  for  securing  a  constant 
communication  across  the  Forth,  b}"  the 
most  direct  line,  shall  be  speedily  execu¬ 
ted.  It  is  too  much,  that  the  public 
should  have  the  rates  of  fare  enormously 
raised,  and  yet  have  no  advantages  in 
return  at  all  corresponding  to  the  in¬ 
crease. 

10 — .This  day  the  sum  of  £.202  was 
paid  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Society  for  the 
Supix)rt  of  Gaelic  Schools,  in  aid  of  their 
funds.  The  alx)ve  wus  raised  by  the  sale 
of  ladies’  work,  in  the  Physician’s  Hall, 
last  Saturday.  The  room  was  crowded 
for  several  hours,  and  the  lively  interest 
which  all  ranks  of  purchasers  set  ined  to 
take  in  the  object,  w'as  truly  gratifying 
to  all  who  have  the  welfare  of  their 
Highland  brethren  at  heart.  The  parent 
society  had,  during  the  last  year,  seventy- 
eight  schools  in  operation,  in  w'hich  near¬ 
ly  5000  children  and  adults  have  been 
taught  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  their  na¬ 
tive  language.  The  Society  have  been 
under  the  painful  necessity  of  refusing 
various  applications  during  the  past  year 
for  new  schools  from  the  want  of  funds ; 
but  this  seasonable  supply  from  the 
Edinburgh  Ladies*  Association,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  sum  of  £.23S,  which  they 
collected  difring  the  last  year,  will  enable 
the  Sodety  to  comply  with  the  urgent 
retjucsts  of  that  portion  of  their  countrj’- 
inen  who  have  been  so  long  without  the 
means  of  acquiring  that  knowledge  w'hich 
is  profitable  for  this  life  as  w-ell  as  for  that 
which  is  to  come.  VVe  trust  that  the 
low  state  of  the  funds  of  this  useful  and 
interesting  Institution  only  require  to  be 
known,  to  stir  up  the  friends  of  education 
and  religious  instruction  to  farther  exer¬ 
tions  in  its  behalf. 
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the  girl  from  him.  Accordingly  the  two 
latter,  when  going  home  in  the'  evening, 
were  overtaken  upon  the  Shieldhill  rcxid', 
a  little  to  the  south  of  Callendar  wimhi’ 
and  were  used  in  the  most  rude  manner. 
In  the  meantime,  a  decent  young  hd 
named  Boyd,  returning  from  the  fair  with 
his  brother  and  several  others,  bcin'» 
acquainted  with  the  girl,  was  called  to 
for  assistance,  and  upon  their  inlerefcring, 
he  was  knocked  down  and  struck  upm 
the  head  with  a  stone  ;  but  this  was  mn 
enough  to  satisfy  the  young  rascals,  f.)r 
one  of  them  having  taken  from  his  pock, 
et  a  knife  inflicted  four  wounds  on  Hoyd 
in  the  abdomen  :  the  poor  fellow  was 
carried  into  the  house  of  Edw’tird  M‘Ken. 
zic,  the  blood  flowing  in  a  shocking  man- 
ner,  particularly  from  a  large  incision  a 
little  above  the  groin.  After  sufilring 
the  greatest  torture,  he  expired  about  five 
o’clock  on  the  follow  ing  evening.  r|X)n 
the  abdomen  being  laid  open,  the  intes- 
tine  was  found  to  be  cut  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  render  it  imjwssible  that  he 
could  have  long  survived.  He  has  left  a 
wife  and  three  children,  the  former  of 
whom  exhibited  the  most  heart-rending 
distress  for  her  calamity.  Three  of  the 
persons  connected  with  the  afiray  were 
that  night  lodged  in  the  Lock-up-house 
of  Falkirk,  and  upon  the  Sunday  morning 
were  sent  to  Stirling  Jail.  Their  names 
are,  Armstrong  a  flesher,  M‘Nab,  and 
Laren,  lalwurers  ;  the  fourth  w  ho  has 
at  present  escaped,  is  a  shoemaker  of  the 
name  of  Inglis.  They  are  from  sixteen 
to  eighteen  years  of  age.  No  small  pnnse 
is  due  to  the  sjiecial  constables  ot  the 
tow’n  for  their  activity  upon  this  occasion. 

Natural  J*hilosoj>hy  The  fol- 

lowing  were  the  questions  proposed  for 
the  annual  class  prizes  given  by  the  Town 
Council,  and  which  have  been  this  }oar 
augmented  to  £.10: — 1.  “ 
the  equator,  whose  diameter  is 
miles,  a  cannon  ball  were  fired  directlj 
upw'ards  with  a  velocity  of 


13 — Horrid  The  Feeing  cond,  w'here  would  it  fall  to  the  ground  - 

Thursday  of  Falkirk  has  long  been  famed  2.  “If  a  thermometer  were  fonued  o  a 
for  the  immense  crowds  of  country  peo-  very  thin  ball  of  zinc,  with  a  fine  g 
pie  W'hich  are  upon  that  day  assembled  stem,  and  filled  with  .  pure  ^ 

upon  the  streets,  and  for  the  many  ludi-  W'hat  temperature  would  this  liquid  ap 
crous  scenes  which  are  then  displayed  ;  pear  stationary  ?  The  expans^ 
although  the  day  almost  never  ends  w'ater  being  denoted  by  ,0001)044 
without  many  feats  of  pugilism  being  and  the  linear  expansion 
exhibited,  yet  in  general  every  thing  ends  ,000088  n,  centesimal  degrees.”  * 
vrithoat  much  mischief  being  done.  We  boat  is  draVn  by  a  force  of  15  lb«-  & 
have,  however,  at  present,  to  turn  from  a  canal  at  the  rate  of  one  mile  an 
»uch  scenes  of  amusement,  to  one  of  a  w  hat  then  would  be  the  greatest 
most  appalling  nature.  It  appears  that  with  which  a  horse  would  pull  it,  ^ 
twro  country  lads  had  quarrelled  in  the  what  the  pace  of  a  horse  set  to  ^ 
town  about  a  servant  girl,  and  that  the  train  of  five  fmch  boats  ?  N.B-  ‘  ^ 

one  had  engaged  three  fellows  belonging  to  be  deduced  from  the  *  nts  of 
to  Falkirk  to  attack  the  other,  and  take  horse’s  ix)wer  given  in  the  “  EwUie 
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Natural  Philosophy.”  It  is  to  be  observed,  19— The  Alloa  Mechanics*  Institution 

that  I’rofessor  Leslie  adops  a  mode  which  opened  with  160  pupils.  Mr  Steel  t'roiii 
precludes  him  from  proposing  questions  Glasgow  lectures  both  on  Mechanics  and 
cf  a  very  cliflicult  kind.  He  knows  that  Chemistry. 

problems  carried  home  by  the  pupils  are  20. — At  the  Circuit  Court  of  .fusticiary 

seldom  solved  without  assistance,  and  at  Stirling,  John  M‘Graddy  was  sen- 
roally  allord  no  test  of  the  young  man’s  tcnced  to  l)e  executed  at  Stirling  on  the 
ac(}uirements  in  whose  name  the  solu*  20th  of  May  ;  for  having  broken  into 
tiun  is  returned.  His  practice  is,  there*  the  Manse  of  Muiravonside,  and  carried 
fore,  after  announcing  the  questions,  to  away  several  articles  of  wearing  apparel, 
shut  up  (with  books  if  they  choose)  all  a  gold  watch,  &c. 

Mho  oiler  tliemselves  as  competitors  in  At  Perth,  David  Balfour,  mariner, 
the  class*room,  which  no  one  is  allowed  Dundee,  vvas  sentenced  to  be  executed 
to  leave  till  he  has  either  solved  the  ques*  at  Dundee  on  the  2d  June,  for  the  mur- 
tion  or  questions  on  which  he  labours,  or  der  of  his  wife.  He  had  committed  the 
given  up  the  attempt.  While  in  confine-  rash  deed,  it  apjieared  from  the  evidence, 
ment  here,  the  Professor  visits  them  re-  in  a  paroxysm  of  jealousy. 
j)catcdly,  to  excite  their  eflbrts,  or  give  27.— At  Glasgow,  John  Dollan,  and 
them  occasional  explanations ;  and  the  Robert  Sym,  cliarged  with  having  rob- 
solutions,  when  finished,  are  delivered  bed  Andrew  Jack  of  18s.,  tverc  sentenced, 
sealed  up  to  a  servant  in  waiting.  In  the  Dollan  to  be  executed  on  7th  June,  and 
present  case,  each  of  the  questions  was  Sym  to  transportation  for  life, 
solved,  but  as  no  one  pupil  solved  all  the  21.— Lct/A  Mechanics*  [Institution.-^ 
three,  no  first  prize  was  awarded.  The  The  first  general  meeting  of  the  lx.‘ith 
first  question,  w’c  may  remark,  suggests  Mechanics’  Institution  was  held  in  the 
a  very  interesting  experiment,  w'hich  Exchange  Sale-room  this  evening,  for  the 
would  ailbrd  us,  what  w’e  still  want,  a  purpose  of  receiving  the  Report  of  the 
direct  proof  of  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  interim  committee,  constituting  the  In- 
car//*  ;  and  w’e  cannot  help  thinking,  that  stitution,  and  adopting  regulations.  The 
it  might  be  worth  the  attention  of  some  meeting  was  very  numerously  and  rcspec- 
of  those  Governments  in  Europe  which  tably  attended,  H.  Johnston,  Esq.  in  the 
are  fitting  out  costly  expeditions  for  chair.  By  the  report  of  the  committee, 
icicntific  purposes,  to  expend  a  very  few  which  w'as  read,  it  appeared  that  the  sub¬ 
pounds  in  having  the  experiment  made,  scriptions  by  102  subscribers  amounted 
The  result  which  theory  aUbrds  (as  found  to  upwards  of  £.145.  Donations  of  books, 
in  solving  the  question)  we  understand  exceeding  100  volumes  on  the  most  im- 
to  be,  that  a  cannon  ball  thrown  per-  portant  branches  of  the  arts  aad  sciences, 
i>endicularly  upward  at  the  equator,  in  a  with  some  valuable  maps,  were  announ- 
calm  atmosphere,  and  with  the  velocity  ced.  In  addition  to  these  subscribers, 
mentioned,  nould  fall  133  feet  to  the  who  are  also  members,  153  mechanics 
’Kest’ward  of  the  spot  it  w'as  fired  from,  and  others  have  put  down  their  names  as 
A  single  shot  might  leave  doubts  upon  members.  This,  we  think,  considering 
the  subject,  but  if  a  dozen  or  a  score  were  how  recently  the  scheme  has  been  agita- 
fired,  and  gave  similar  results,  the  proof  ted,  augurs  w'ell  for  the  ultimate  success 
would  be  complete.  No  educated  per-  of  this  valuable  institution.  The  plan  of 
•on,  indeed,  questions  the  rotatory  mo-  the  institution  is  liberal,  and  seems  well 
tion  of  the  earth,  and,  even  in  Rome,  adapted  to  tho  objects  in  view.  The 
heretics  of  Galileo’s  class  may  now  live  trifling  jiayment  of  12s.,  and  half  that 
undisturbed ;  but  this  is  no  reason  why  sum  for  apprentices,  will  enable  the 
the  curious  phenomena  which  theory  members  to  reap  advantages  little  short 
tells  us  ought  to  follow  from  the  daily  of  the  students  attending  the  classes  of 
revolution  of  our  globe  should  not  be  the  Professors  of  Mathematics,  Natural 
brought  to  the  test  of  experiment.  The  Philosophy,  and  Chemistry,  in  any  of  the 
large  prizes  given  by  Mr  Fellowes,  we  Universities,  with  this  addition,  that  after 
understand,  will  not  be  contended  for  till  having  attended  the  lectures  for  three  or 
next  year,  as  there  was  not  sufficient  four  years,  members  are  to  be  entitled 
time  to  make  the  necessary  preparation ;  for  life  to  the  use  of  the  Library,  upon 
fiut  a  part  of  the  value  will  probably  be  payment  annually  of  the  merest  pittance, 
distributed  in  prizes,  and  the  rest  ex«  To  the  great  body  of  mechanics,  clerks, 
pended  in  extending  the  physical  cabinet  and  shopkeepers,  whoee  avocatJons  nc- 
^ttached  to  the  class,  or  perhaps  in  found-  ceasarily  preclode  ♦  them  from  such 
tug  a  class  library.  branches  of  education  otherwise^  this  In- 

17.— The  swallow  made  its  appearance  stitution  cimnot’ fail  of  being  useful  in  a 

at  Falkirk,  which  is  much  earlier  very  eminent  degree.  * 

than  for  many  seasons  past.  %9.^^School  of  idr/r.— Dr  Fyfc  closed 
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his  course  of  Chemistry  this  evening,  with 
an  interesting  lecture  on  Galvanism,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  explained  the  na¬ 
ture  and  use  of  the  protector t  now  at¬ 
tached  to  the  copper  sheathing  of  ships, 
to  prevent  their  corrosion.  After  the 
lecture  was  finished,  Mr  John  Dunn,  op¬ 
tician,  Thistle-Street,  in  name  of  the  stu¬ 
dents,  presented  Dr  Fyfe  with  an  elegant 
and  costly  timepiece  in  Or-moa/u,  in  the 
form  of  a  Doric  portico,  resting  on  a  va¬ 
riegated  marble  tose,  and|bearing  the  fol¬ 
lowing  inscription  To  Andrew  Fyfe, 
M.D.,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  &c.,  from  the  Stu¬ 
dents  of  the  Edinburgh  School  of  Arts, 
in  testimony  of  their  esteem  for  him  as 
their  instructor  in  Chemical  Philosophy, 
and  of  their  gratitude  for  his  disinterested 
zeal  in  behalf  of  the  Institution.-— Pre¬ 
sented  at  the  close  of  the  session  of 
1825-6.”  Mr  Dunn  alluded  to  the 
flourishing  state  of  the  Institution,  which 
he  attributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
ability  and  zeal  of  the  lecturers,  and  of 
Dr  Fife  in  particular,  who  had  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Institution  fi*om  its  ori¬ 
gin.  Dr  Fyfe  made  an  appropriate  reply, 
expressing  his  gratitude  for  this  mark  of 
regard  from  his  pupils,  his  confidence  in 
the  success  of  the  establishment,  his 
anxiety  to  continue  his  labours  among 
them,  and  his  sanguine  hopes  as  to, the 
benefits  such  Institutions  were  destined  to 
confer  on  mankind.  The  meeting  was 
very  interesting,  and  the  number  of  per. 
sons  present,  including  strangers,  was 
probably  flrom  five  to  six  hundred. 

Next  night,  Mr  Lees  concluded  his 
course  of  Mechanical  Philosophy  with  a 
lecture  on  the  steam-engine.  This 
closes  the  session ;  but  a  short  course  on 
architecture  is  to  be  given  by  Mr  Smith 
during  the  summer. 

Duturbancct  in  Lancashire.— The  storm 
which  has  so  long  devastated  and  blasted 
the  upper  regions  of  commerce,  is  now 
visiting  the^  lower  in  all  its  fury.  This  is 
only  a  natural  and  necessary  gradation. 
The  manufacturing  districts  in  Lanca¬ 
shire,  which  have  for  many  months  been 
sufTering  under  constantly  increasing  pri¬ 
vations,  are  now  labouring  under  what 
comes  little  short  of  famine.  The  con¬ 
sequences  are  dreadful.  The  starving 
WTetches,  finding  that  all  their  lawful  ex¬ 
ertions  failed  to  bring  them  relief,  have 
resorted  to  measures  prompted  purely  by 
desperation,  and  equally  at  variance  with 
law,  utility,  and  common  sense.  Through¬ 
out  Blackburn  and  its  vicinity,'  in  Clith- 
ero,  Haslington,  &e.,  the  greater  number 
of  the  power-looms  have  been  destroyed, 
and  outrages  of  various  other  descriptions 
have  been  madly  resorted  to.  The  frenzy 
has  now  reached  to  Manchester,  threaten- 
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ing  a  repeUtion  of  the  fomiidable  scenes 
of  the  year  1816 ;  but  vnth  this  diHw. 
ence,  tliat  in  the  present  crisis,  political 
causes  appear  to  have  no  influence  in  the 
riots,  further  than  as]  a  mere  clamour 
about  the  Corn  Bill  mingles  with  the 
shouts  and  roarings  of  famine,  but  with¬ 
out,  probably,  any  distinct  idea  being  at. 
tached  to  their  language  by  those  who  use 
it.  These  disturbances  have  been  going 
on  for  the  last  ten  days,  during  w'hich  the 
military  have  been  called  out,  and  several 
individuals  have  been  killed.  The  latest 
accounts  from  Manchester  came  down  so 
late  as  the  afternoon  of  Sunday  the  SOtli 
instant,  when  wc  r^p^t  to  say,  that  the 
rioters  continued  unquelled,  and  in  great 
force. 

We  understand  that  the  militarj’  have, 
upon  all  the  occasions  in  which  they  have 
come  into  collision  with  the  rioters,  acted 
with  the  utmost  forbearance;  indeed, 
with  almost  more  than  was  compatible 
with  the  duty  incumbent  upon  them,  to 
resist  and  put  a  stop  to  their  illegal  out¬ 
rages.  We  rejoice  to  hear  this;  feral, 
though  the  first  thing  that  must  be  done 
is  to  put  dowm  outrage,  even  for  the  sake 
of  the  frenzied  populace  themselves,  yet 
wc  remember  no  preceding  insunce 
where  sympathy  was  so  loudly  called  for 
in  behalf  of  those  whom  stern  duty  must 
resist  and  punish.  These  people  are  not 
rioting  as  our  western  weavers  and  col¬ 
liers  did,  to  accomplish  illegal  and  mis¬ 
chievous  objects,  to  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  others,  and  to  advance  dishonest 
pretensions  by  wicked  meftns.  They  are 
rioting,  because  famine  is  remorseless  and 
reckless  ;  because  their  wives  and  children 
are  perishing  in  their  sight  for  lack  of 
food ;  because  it  is  impossible  for  human 
beings  to  aitwith  arms  folded  and  witness 
this,  even  when  reason  tells  them  that 
rushing  abroad,  to  plunder  and  destroy, 
can  only  deepen  and  extend  the  prevail¬ 
ing  misery.  But  famine  cannot  listen  to 
reason,  and  the  ravings  of  despair  sit 
|Mtx>f  to  argument.  “  Go  home,  and 
quiet,”  said,  very  properly,  one 
public  functioriaries  to  a  band  of 
miserable  men.  “  What  to  do  there  ? 
was  the  appalling  answer.  “  Wc  have 
nothing  to  eat  there.  Our  families  arc 

starving.”  ^  , 

The  number  of  powcr-looms  destroyefl 
is  estimated  at  about  1000,  and  the  ^ 
mage  done  at  £-30,000.  No 
statement  of  the  livea  lost  has 
liahed,  bat  the  probabdiiy  is,  . 

number  of  persons  killed  does  not  c 
a  dozen,  and  perhaps  ot  tbn« 
many  may  have  been  wound^  u  i  w  at 
strange  spectacle  does  Britain  c  » 
this  moment.!  While  her  vtca 
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|iee»i  fT^wing  from  year  to  year  with 
gigantic  strides,  the  labourers  by  whose 
toil  it  has  been  created  have  been  sink- 
ii>g  deejier  and  deeper  in  misery  ;  and  at 
the  very  time  when  her  riches  have  be¬ 
come  the  wonder  and  envy  of  the  world, 
the  whole  frame  of  her  social  system  is 
convulsed  by  the  struggles  of  the  fa- 
mhhing  multitudes,  whose  numbers  and 
wretchedness  have  kept  pace  with  her 
augmenting  grandeur. !  At  this  moment, 
she  realizes  Goldsmith's  picture— ahe 

blooms  at  once  a  garden  and  a  grave." 
A  subscription  has  been  entered  into  in 
lx>ndon  fur  the  relief  of  the  distressed 
districts.  At  the  bead  or  the  list  of  sub¬ 
scribers  is  his  Majesty,  £.8000,  besides 
several  sums  w’hich  he  had  already  given, 
.nmounting  in  all  to  above  £.8000.  The 
sul)scrii>tion  has  been  extremely  liberal, 
being  nearly  £.70,000.  In  consequence 
of  this,  and  the  etiicfent  and  prompt  mea- 
.sures  adopted  by  Ministers,  peace  has 
been  for  the  present  restored.  The  dis¬ 
tress  in  Glasgow,  Paisley,  and  the  west 
of  Scotland,  is  equally  great,  though  there 
the  w’cavers  have  displayed  the  most  ex¬ 
emplary  good  conduct.  Subscriptions 
have  also  been  entered  into  for  their 
relief,  to  which  his  Majesty,  through 
Mr  Secretary  Peel,  has  sent  £.1000  to 
Glasgow,  and  £.500  to  Paisley ;  tlius 
evincing,  by  this  additional  instance  of 
Koyal  benevolence,  the  interest  which  bis 
Majesty  takes  in  the  privations  of  his 
subjects,  as  well  os  in  their  happiness  and 
prosperity. 

Natural  History — In  July  or  August 
1880,  Mr  James  Bogie,  having  procured 
three  gulls  of  the  black-cep  or  pewit  8})e- 
ries,  cut  their  wings  and  endeavoured  to 
domesticate  them  in  the  pretty  little  pond 
at  Terraughtie  garden.  But  their  cur- 
tailcd  pinion's  soon  began  to  shoot  again, 
and  w'hile  one  of  them  flew  aw’ay  and 
never  returned,  a  second  was  unfortu¬ 
nately  found  frozen  to  death  one  cold 
December  morning.  The  third  pewit 
^’as  thus  left  quite  solitary,  but  as  he  bad 
plenty  to  eat,  he  seemed  to  like  his  quar¬ 
ters  |)aaring  well,  and  gradually  became 
inore  and  more  tame,  until  his  natural 
instincts,  and  the  example  of  those  wild 
Stills  which  are  seen  flying  about  in 
^Pi‘‘ng,  induced  him  to  resort  to  the  mar¬ 
shy  grounds,  where  the  species  are  known 
to  breed  and  rear  their  young,  previous 
to  their  return  to  the  sea-coast  in  winter. 
Mr  Bogie,  of  course,  soon  forgot  his 
tmant  gulls,  but  the  last  of  them,  so  faf 
from  forgetting  hhn,  re-appeared  in  April 
1 888,  and  after  screaming  repeatedly  to 
announce  his  approach,  was  seen  swim- 
toing  in  the  pond,  and  hopping  about  the 
garden  with  the  familiar  air  of  an  old  ac¬ 


quaintance.  From  this  time  forward  the 
bird  becuine  a  great  pet,  and  for  live 
years  in  succession  has  not  only  come 
with  the  cuckoo  and  gone  away  with  the 
swallow,  but  has  varied  so  little  in  {mint 
of  time,  that  the  gardener  can  almost  tell 
the  day  of  the  month  from  the  exit  or 
re-appearance  of  his  favourite  gull.  But 
though  the  bird  l)oards  at  Terraughtie  in 
spring  and  summer,  he  {jrefers  roosting 
with  his  own  species ;  and  as  he  uniformly 
flies  away  in  the  same  direction,  it  is  Ih?- 
lieved  that  he  bivouacks  among  some  of 
the  marshes  lx2)  ond  the  estate  of  Castle- 
hill.  Though  his  first  approach  is  always 
announced  by  the  loudest  screaming,  he 
becomes  perfectly  quiet  afterwards,  and 
is  positively  so  tame  that  the  gardener 
can  call  him  down  on  the  public  road,  or 
at  any  other  spot  where  he  may  hup|ien 
to  see  him  flying  over-head.  In  1881, 
this  sagacious  bird  actually  brought  his 
wife  and  family  with  him,  and  used  every 
art  to  introduce  them  to  the  comforts  of 
civilization ;  hut  from  want  of  proper  train¬ 
ing  in  their  youth,  they  were  afraid  to  a- 
light  and  partake  of  his  food ;  and  whether 
he  took  this  rebuff  too  much  to  heart,  or 
has  remained  a  widower  ever  since,  the 
fact  is  certain,  that  he  never  tried  the  ex¬ 
periment  again.  The  family  at  Terraugh¬ 
tie  naturally  take  a  great  interest  in  a 
bird  whose  habits  seem  to  hover  betwixt 
the  wild  and  domestic  state,-— nay,  even 
the  house-maids  anxiously  look  out  for 
his  re-ap|)earance,  and  improving  upon 
the  augury  system  of  the  Romans  have  a 
saying  among  themselves,  that  she  who 
first  secs  the  gull  will  be  first  married. 

Steam-boat  Voyage  to  /ndta.— The  En¬ 
terprise  steam-vessel  has  at  last  reached 
Bengal.  She  sailed  from  Falmouth  on 
the  16th  August,  reached  the  Cape  on  the 
13th  of  October,  and  arrived  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Hoogly  on  the  9tb  December, 
after  a  passage  of  47  days  from  tbe  Cape, 
having  expended  all  her  coals.  If  our 
readers  will  turn  to  the  Scotsman  of  88th 
December,  they  will  find,  that  calculating 
from  the  time  consumed  on  the  voyage 
from  Falmouth  to  the  Cape,  we  stated 
that  she  ought  to  reach  Calcutta  on  the 
9th  of  December^  Uie  very  day  on  which 
she  arrived  at  Saugur  roads,  which  is 
w'ithin  50  miles  of  that  capital.  The 
whole  time  spent  in  the  voyage  has  been 
16  weeks  and  3  days,  which  is  very  near- 
ly  the  average  letigth  of  the  voyage  in 
sailing  vessels.  As  we  anticipated,  there¬ 
fore,  nothing  has  been  gained  by  tbe  use 
of  steam ;  but  were  depots  of  coals  estab¬ 
lished  at  the  Canary  isles,  St.  Helena, 
the  Mauritius,  and  Ceylon,  the  steam- 
voyage  might  probably  be  made  in  one 
month  less  time.  Captain  Johoiton)  by 
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carrying  the  Enterprise  to  India,  has,  Murray  Triepland,  of  Fingask 
however,  of  course  earned  the  prize  of  dignity  of  a  Baronet. 

£.10,000  which  was  subscribed  at  Calcut-  These  several  Bills,  previously 
la  as  a  reward  to  the  first  person  who  made  introduced,  were  signed  by  his  M 
a  steam-voyage  from  England  to  India.  Baptism  RcgisUr.^Pin  acti( 

Restored  Scottish  Peerages^  The  lately  raised  before  the  Sherilf  c 
following  are  the  titles  of  the  bills  lately  deenshire  at  the  instance  of  the  k 
introduced  by  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  into  a  parish  register  for  births  and  b 
the  House  of  Lords,  by  command  of  his  and  of  the  kirk-beadles  for  the  ( 
Majesty  : —  dues  of  registration,  against  cert 

1.  An  act  for  the  restoration  of  Major-  sons  who  refused  to  register  thi 
General  Robert  Alexander  Dalzcle,  to  the  dren’s  names.  The  pursuers  ma 
dignity  and  title  of  Earl  of  Carnwath.  that  this  claim  w'as  authorised  I 

2.  An  act  to  restore  David  Ogilvy,  cree  of  the  Court  of  Session,  in 
Estp  and  others,  from  the  effects  of  the  of  the  session-clerk  of  Dunfermline 
Attainder  of  James,  eldest  son  of  David,  James  Bayne  and  others,  26th  Ju 
F'arl  of  Airlie,  and  of  David  Ogilvie,  tak-  The  defenders,  on  the  other  hai 
ing  upon  himself  the  title  of  Lord  Ogilvie.  tended,  that  the  dues  in  questi( 
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III.  MILITARY. 

Brevet  Cant.  Burke,  of  66  F.  Major  in  the 
Army  lii  Aug.  IS  19 

T.  C.  Graham,  late  Major  in  1  K.  local 
rank  of  Major  upon  the  Continent 
,  only  H  April  iSSG 

1  Life  Gds.  Coruct  arrd  Sub-Lieut  Hon.  H.  1 . 

Leeson,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice  .‘'yd- 
ney,  prom. 

Conict  and  Sub-Lieut  Hon.  H.  S.  La". 
Lieut  by  purch.  vice  Miller J,  proiti. 
^  HAinil 

C.  b.  Du  Pre,  Comet  and  Sub-Lieut 

t'TJeb. 

.Sir  E.  Blackett,  Bt  do.  ^  April 

2  Comet  GriHiths,  Adj.  vice  CoUms  ns. 

Adj.  only 

Comet  and  Adj.  Griffiths,  rank  of  Lic^ 

3  Lieut  Burnaby,  Capt  by  putvh.  ' 

Abercromby.  prom.  o  *'1 " 

Comet  Shewell,  Lieut  , 

J.  T.  G.  Taubman,  Cnmet 

4  Comet  Dayrell,  Lieut  by  w 

Brooke,  prom. 

H.  J.  Collingwood,  Comet  8Apm 

Surg.  Micklam,  from  50  1.  'J* 

Pjper,  h.p.  ^ 

5  Dr.  Gds.  Cant  Cri^ton,  Maj.  by  purch. 

Walker,  ret  ^ 

Lieut  Gardiner,  Capt  . 

Comet  Martin,  Lient  ^ 

S.  M*CalI,  Comet  v-  » 

Comet  si  W.  H.  St.^L.  CUrke^ 

Lieut  by  porch,  vice 

T.  M.  Goodlakc,  Can^ 

Vet  Soig.  Constant,  frotn  3  W.  v 
Surf,  vice  Ryding, 

6  Comet  and  Riffing  Mast 

of  Lieut,  vice 

7  Comet  Bolton,  Lieut  by  P'^/^pril 

Corkran,  prom.  ricc  W 

J.  Cronyn,  Comet  by  g^Jarch 

boro,  prona.  «..Lh  vice 

1  Dr.  Comet  Hibbeit,  Lieut  by  -ni 


I.  CIVIL  OR  JUDICIAL. 

April  1.  David  Cathcart  (Lord  AUoway)  to  be 
a  lx>ril  of  Justiciary  in  Scotland,  in  room  of 
George  Ferguson,  (Lord  Hermand)  resigned. 

10.  Augustus  Granville  Stapleton  to  be  one  of 
the  CMerks  of  his  Majesty’s  Signet 

18.  The  Might  Hon.  James  Ochoncar,  Lord 
Forbes,  to  be  liis  Majesty's  High  Commissioner 
tn  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Churcli  of  Scot¬ 
land. 

II.  ECCLESIASTICAL. 

March  21.  The  Rev.  David  Wilson  admitted 
minister  of  the  United  Associate  Congregation, 
Clerk's  I^uie,  Kilmarnock. 

28.  The  Associate  Burgher  Congregation  of 
Helensburgh  calleil  the  Rev.  George  Legate 
Kihdnamurray,  Ireland,  to  be  their  pastor. 

30.  Mr  John  Murray  ordainod  Minister  of  the 
Parish  of  Abbotshall. 

—  The  United  Associate  Congr^ation  of  Kin- 
kell  called  Mr  Forrester  to  be  their  Minister. 

April  1.  The  Rev.  Alexander  Davidson  present¬ 
ed  by  the  King  to  the  Churdi  and  Parish  of 
Sl^mannan,  or  St.  Lawrence. 

3.  The  Right  Rev.  Dr  Van  Mildcrt,  Bishop  of 
Llandafl',  to  tiic  Bishopric  of  Durham. 

8.  The  Rev.  C.  J.  Bayne  presoited  by  the  Hon. 
Mrs  Hay  Mackenzie  to  the  Parish  of  Fodderty. 

—  The  United  Associate  Congregation  of  Old 
Meldrum  called  Mr  James  Macrie  to  be  their 
Minuter. 

12.  The  Rev.  George  Johnston  ordained  Mini¬ 
ster  at  Ecclefechan  by  the  Associate  Presbytery 
of  Arman. 

—  The  Rev.  James  Denham  elected  Presbvte- 
ruui  Minister  of  the  Congr^iation  of  Brigh,  Ire¬ 
land. 

18.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Caniian  presented  by  the 
King  to  the  Church  and  Parisn  or  Carsphium. 

^  —  The  Rev.  Andrew  Tawse  presented  by  the 
Kin^^^toUw  United  Church  and  Parish  of  Lo^ 

—  Mr  James  Forsyth  ordained  Minister  of  the 
•fcond  AsMKuate  Congregation,  Cupar,  Rfe. 

^  The  Rev.  Willijuu  Meuzies  ordainAl  Mini¬ 
ster  of  the  East  Parish  Church  of  Greenock. 

—  Mr  W.  Paterson  ordained  Ntoister  of  the 
Ululed  Attocute  Congtegatioo  of  Banff. 
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1  Dr.  K.  Thomas,  do.  by  jnirch.  vice  Skip-  1  K.  Ensign  Byrne,  da 

with,  prum.  April 

3  Comet  Richardson,  LieuL  by  purch.  Lieut.  M'Phersor 

vice  Floycr,  ret.  do.  Lieut,  vice  Blan 

W.  Scott,  Vet.  Surg.  vice  Constant,  S  Ensign  M'Kenzie, 

Dr.  Gils.  30  March  Fletcher 

W.  C.  Shipley,  Cornet  8  April  Ensign  Ritchie,  f 

I  Lieut  Parlby,  Capt.  vice.R.  Burrowes,  sign 

dead  3H  Sept  18‘J.^  Ensign  Carr,  fronr 

Cornet  Bromwich,  Lieut  vice  Murray,  sign  vice  Ormsb 

dead  l‘J  Au".  W.  D.  Beilford,  E 

G.  A.  Brownlow,  Comet  da  M'Kenzie 

t  Cornet  Hon.  J.  AibuUmot,  Lieut  by  A.  M.  Wilmot 

purch.  vice  Mitchell,  prom.  Campbell,  4  F. 

8  April  182C  F  Hoskins,  da  vi 

H.  Creighton,  Comet  do.  R.  Going,  da  vice 

7  Lieut  Pringle,  Capt  by  purch.  vice  3  Maj.  Wall,  Lieut 

Cathcart,  22  F.  do.  Bt.  Lieut  Col.  Ca 

Comet  Hall,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice  Lonl  Bu  Maj.  Bowen,  fi 

Hojietoun,  prom.  7  da 

Cornet  Vivian,  Lieut  8  da  Lieut  W'oods,  Caj 

A.  Houstoun,  Cornet  do.  Capt  Danicll,  froi 

8  Comet  Miller,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 

Spooner,  prom.  22  ilo.  Ensign  Christie,  L 

lu  Capt  Drummond,  Maj.  by  purch,  vice  Ensign  Stewart,  di 

Arnold,  prom.  8  do.  Lieut  Amici,  fron 

Lieut  Wood,  Capt  da 

t'omet  Lyne.  Lieut.  do.  Lieut  Ashhurst,  f 

J.  Musters,  Comet  da  Lieut  Mackie,  fre 

II  Comet  Handley,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice  Lieut.  Cain,  from 

Stewart,  nrom.  do.  Lieut  Dorc.  from 

C.  R.  Hyndman,  Comet  da  Lieut  Morsheaii,  i 

IJ  Comet  flamilton,  Lieut  by  purch.  Ensign  Moore,  fro 

vice  England,  prom.  da  Ensign  Carr,  from 

Comet  Dewes,  Lieut,  vice  Stewart,  Ensign  W’alsh,  fro 

prom.  9  da  Ensign  Wheatston 

F.  H .  Vane,  Comet  da 

15  Cant  Bmnton,  Maj.  by  purch.  vice  T.  Shiel,  late  Lieu 

Higgins,  prom.  2  March  Ensign  Barr,  Lie 

Lieut  Maitland,  Capt.  do.  t?roasdaile,  proii 

Cornet  Evered,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice  Ensign  Hanna,  fn 

Lang.  8  F.  17  Eeb. 

Cornet  Hart,  Lieut  vice  Brown,  prom.  R.  Turton,  Ensigi 

8  April 

R.  Gethin,  Comet  do.  '  W'.  Rainey,  Ensigi 

15  Comet  Raitt,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice  P.  de  Blaquiere,  1 

Dundas,  prom.  do. 

G.  P.  Bushe,  Comet  do.  Lieut  Ridd,  fror 

J.  C.  Baird,  Comet  by  purch.  vice  Ber-  vice  W'heatstonr 

guer,  prom.  22  da  4  Capt  Scott  from 

IC  Comet  Guest,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 

Armstrong,  prom.  8  do.  Ensign  Campbell, 

B.  N.  Everard,  Comet  do.  vice  Clarke,  pro 

Assist  Surg.  Mouat  from  15  F.  Assist  5  Lieut  Gray,  trot 

Surg.  vice  Malloch,  46  F.  13  March  vice  (ialbraith.j 

Lieut  Douglass,  from  81  F.  Lieut  by  Lieut  J.  Spence,  l 

purch.  vice  Smyth,  prom.  22  April  vice  Deriiuy,  h 

17  Lieut  Fisk,  Capt  by  purch.  vice  John-  Vol. 

ston,  prom.  8  da  Ensign  Phibbs,  fn 

Comet  Elton,  Lieut  do. 

Cornet  Barron,  do.' vice  Loftas,  prom.  6  Lieut  Duke,  Cap 

9  do. 

N.  B.  F.  Shawe,  Comet  8  do.  Ensign  W-  arringto 

W.  Parker,  da  9  do. 

Lieut  Barron,  Adj.  vice  Fisk,  prom.  7  Ensign  Hon.  S.  H 

„  da  by  purch.  vice  1 

Gren.Gds.  Capt.  Barrett  Capt  and  Lieut  Col. 

vice  Col.  Barclay,  dead  6  do.  Hon.  A.  Hope, 

Ensign  and  Lieut  Perceval,  Lieut  and  prom. 

Capt  by  purdt  vice  Dawkins,  pront  8  Ensign  Senhouse, 

8  da  sign 

W.  Thornton.  Ensum  and  Lieut,  da  Surg.  Mostyn,  fn 

Ensign  and  Lieut  Dmmmond,  Lieut  Cartan,  prom. 


tei\-^A /ypoi  ntmer 

Seij.  Maj.  Hutchins,  Adj.  and  Ensi^ 
Tice  Fentun,  prom.  15  Sept.  1825 
Hosp.  Assist.  John  Robertson.  Assist. 
Surg.  vice  Mouat,  16  Dr. 

15  March  1826 
2d  I.ieut.  C.  White,  from  Ceylon  R. 

Ensign  vice  Pearson,  dead  15  April 
Elusign  Budd,  Lieut,  by  purch.  vice 
White,  32  F.  16  March 

Lieut.  Moir,  Rom  h.  p.  37  F.  Lieut. 

vice  Cain,  5  F.  27  do. 

LieuL  Dewson,  from  5  Vet  Bn.  Lieut 
vice  Humjdiry,  prom.  9  April  1825 
Ensign  Elliott,  from  1  do.  Ensign  7  do. 
J.  Hay,  Adj.  and  Ensign  vice  Bannis¬ 
ter,  prom.  16  Feb.  1826 

Ensi^  Rudyerd,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 
Barton,  tirom.  22  April 

C.  W.  Hird,  Ensign  do. 

2d  Lieut  Kellett  from  h.  p.  21  F.  En- 
siCT  vice  PretU^hn,  53  F.  31  March 
T.  Douglass,  Ensign  by  purch.  vice 
Kellett,  prom.  22  April 

Ensign  Hudson,  from  2  Vet  Bn.  En¬ 
sign  7  do. 

Ensign  Dunne,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 
Moore,  98  F.  2  March 

F.  Wigs^,  Ensign  '  16  do. 

Assist  Surg.  Le^,  from  5  Vet  Bn. 

Assist  Surg.  25  do. 

Lieut  Vigaoles,  Capt  by  purch.  vice 
Farquharson,  prom.  8  April 

Ensign  Michel,  Lieut  .  do. 

Ensign  Elliott,  from  2  Vet  Bn.  Enugn 

7  April  1825 

.S.  R.  Delme,  Ensign  bylmrch. 

8  April  1826 

Ensign  M'Dennott,  Lieut  vice  Moore, 
15  F.  23  Feb. 

F.  H.  Sterdiens,  En«gn  by  purch.  do. 
2d  Lieut  Pentland,  1st  Likit  by  purch. 

vice  Bigge,  prom.  8  April 

Hon.  J.  Sinclair,  2d  Lieut  do. 

Capt.  Hon.  G.  Cathcait,  from  7  Dr. 
Maj.  by  purch.  vice  Clayton,  prom. 

do. 

Ensign  Boileau,  from  2  Vet  Bn.  En¬ 
sign  7  April  1825 

Lieut  Sloone,  Capt  by  purch.  vice  St 
George,  ret  8  April  1826 

3d  Lieut  Losh,  1st  lieut  do. 

C.  Crutchlcy,  2d  Lieut  do. 

Ensign  Cunynghame,  Lieut  by  purch. 

vice  Smyth,  prom.  do. 

Ensign  Aloock,  Ensign  do. 

Ensign  inkling,  Lieut  vice  Paschal, 
77  F.  30  March 

Ensign  Elderton,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 
Pouldcn,  prom.  8  April 

J.  O’Donndl,  Elnsign  by  purch.  vice 
Irving,  61  F.  16  March 

M.  C  Seton,  Ensign  30  do. 

Lieut  Dixon,  Rom  3  F.  Gds.  Capt  by 
purch.  vice  Burah,  ret.  8  April 

Lieut  Bowles,  from  32  P.  Capt  by 
purdi.  vice  Beetham,  prom.  dow 
Lieut  Fraser,  from  1  Vet  Bn.  Lieut 

7  April  1825 

Lieut.  Thomas,  from  54  F.  Lieut  vice 
Pigott  90  F.  15  April  1826 

Ensign  Maclean,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 
Duttoe,  ret  30  March 

Ensign  Goodman,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 
D;UihBn.  prom.  8  April 

Ensign  Bolton,  from  h.  p.  Ensign  vice 
Tew,  f  W.  1.  R.  24  March 

Capt  RaymoDd,  Rom  h.  p.  40  F.  Pay. 

mast  vice  Crowe,  h.  p.  9  do. 

T.  GroTw,  Ensign  by  purch.  13  April 
Fjttign  Calerafl,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 
Berkeley,  prom.  T£  do. 


22  do. 

by  purch.  viee  SulH. 

F.  P.  'tnpead,  Ensign  22  do. 

Lieut  Luces,  Capt  by  purdi.  vice 
Deedes,  73  F.  do. 

Ens^  Sbqsperd,  Lieut  do. 

A.  HMhorn,  Kraign  do. 

T.  R.  Burrowes,  Ensign  vice  Wilson, 
16  Aug.  1825 

Ensign  Marechaux.  Lieut  vice  Gregg, 
6  April  1% 

£•  R.  Gregg,  Ensign  do. 
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.1.  A.  Frfckinc,  Kn.s:ga  ‘JA  March 
Kn>igii  Viiicent,  Lieut,  by  purch.vice 
Grubbe.  nrom.  8  April 

Lieut,  lie  Lisle,  ('a^it.  by  purch.  vice 
Campbell,  prom.  22  do. 

Rnsi^  Keating,  Lietit  do. 

C.  Ty«en,  En^igu  8  da 

Aiulenion,  MaJ.  by  purch.  vice 
f^amphell,  reL  da 

Lieut.  Greenwood,  Capt  da 

Knsign  Baxter,  Lieut.  do. 

Ensign  Isham,  LieuL  by  purch.  vice 
Estrulge,  prom.  22  da  6G 

C.  T.  Vandeleur,  Ensign  do. 

C!apt  Moorsom,  from  h.  p.  Capt  pay* 
ing  difT.  vice  Monins,  6B  F.  8  do*  67 

Lieut.  Wilson,  from  13  F.  Lieut,  vice 
Morsheail,  3  F.  27  March 

Ensign  Hughes,  from  h.  p.  Ensign  vice 
Carr,  3  F.  29  da  69 

Ensign  Codteraft,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 
Ki^,  prmn.  22  April 

Ensign  btreatfield,  from  34  F.  Ensi^ 

•  da  70 

Ensign  Prettfiohn,  from  16  F.  Ensign 
vice  Wheatstone,  3  F.  31  March 

Lieut  Wheatstone,  from  3  F.  Lieut 
vice  Bremer,  h.  p.  60  F.  13  April  71 
Lieut  Wells,  from  2  Vet.  Bn.  Lieut 
vice  Dalge^,  70  F.  9  April  1825 
Ensign  Cwke,  da  vice  Fenton,  dead 

16  da  73 

Ensign  Bayley,  Ensign  do. 

Ensign  Burton,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 
Crofton,  ret  12  April  1826 

Lieut  'I'inoombe,  from  h.  p.  oO  F.  da 
vice  Thomas,  26  F.  13  da 

C.  Daintrv,  Ensign  by  purch.  vice 

Inglis,  4l  F.  22  da  74 

D.  L.  Fawsett  Ensign  by  purch.  vice 

Allen,  cancelled  6  da 

Ensign  Hunt,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 
Murray,  mom.  8  da 

>V.  Croke,  Ensign  do.  75 

Lieut  Vicars,  Capt  by  purch.  vice 
Webster,  prom.  22  da 

Ensign  Keaung,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 
Keating,  prom.  9  da 

Emign  Hogg,  da  22  do. 

J.  F.  Alymer,  Ensign  9  da 

Ensign  Keating,  from  54  F.  do.  22  da 
Lieut.  Arnold,  from  2  Vet  Bn.  Lieut 
vice  Leslie,  72  F.  8  April  1823 
Ensign  Fuller,  Lieut  by  purch.  vict 
Amherst  prom.  8  April  1836 

It  B.  Vates,  Ensign'  da 

Brevet  Mid*  Fawcett,’  from  1  Vet  Bn. 

Capt  9  April  1833 

2d  Lieut  Gibbmis,  1st  Lieut  by  purch. 

vice  Smith,  prom.  8  April  1826 

G.  Bulmer,  2d  Lieut  •  da  77 

J.  R.  Peyton,  da  by  purch.  vice  Mason, 
prom.  9  do. 

W.  R.  Faber,  da  by  purch.  vice 
Browne,  85  F.  10  da  78 

W.  F.  Han-ey,  da  vice  O’Meara,  2 
W’.LR.  .  11  da 

C.  O.  Leman,  do,  by  purch.  vice  Bell, 

64  F.  12  da 

Ensira  Barlow,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 
Coxian,  prom.  8  da 

G.  Ruddle,  Hhwign  do. 

Capt  Stewart,  from  2  Vet  Bn.  Capt 
8  April  1825 

Lieut  Allt  frem  3  Vet  Bn.  Lieut  vice 
Pennefather,  pram.  da 

Ensign  VVard,  do.  by  purch.  vice  Doyle,  79 
prom.  8  April  1826 

J.  L.  Siuilh,  Eanfpk  by  purch.  ^ 
Ensign  Murray,  Lieut  oy  purch.  vice 
Boates,  prom.  da 

2d  Lieut  Bell,  from  60  F.  Ensign  do. 


63  F. 


Lieut  Cochrane,  from  1  Vet  Bn.  I.mit. 

8  April  1S33 

Ensign  Hon.  II.  R.  Grey,  Lieut  by 
purch.  vice  Hunt,  prom. 

13  April  1826 
Ensign  WMsc,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 
Amsinck,  prom.  22  da 

Lieut.  Palmer,  from  89  F.  Lieut  by 
purch.  vice  Mackay,  h.  p.  3  W’.  I.  R, 

da 

E.  St  V.  Digby,  Ensign  13  da 

F.  P.  O’Reilly,  Ensign  22  do. 

Serj.  Miy.  Steele,  Irom  Gren.G<Is.  Ailj. 

and  Ensign  vice  Nowlan,  Ceylon  R. 

2.3  March 

R.  A.  Gossett,  Ensign  vice  Warrington.  - 
6  K.  3  do. 

Quart  Mast  Serj.  W’.  Mew,  Quart. 

Mast,  vice  Johnstone,  deail  1 6  Feb. 
Capt.  Monins,  from  32  F.  Capt  vice 
Silver,  h.  p.  rec.  difT.  8  Apnl 

H.  B.  Bennett,  Ensign  vice  Ford,  <lead 

2  March 

Lieut  Flceson,  from  1  Vet  Bn.  Lieut 
8  April  182.3 

Quart  Mast  Seij.  Wilson,  Quart  Mast. 

vice  Norman,  dead  1.3  April  1836 
F.  Dolson,  Ensign  by  purch.  vk« 
Strangways,  7  F.  5  do, 

O.  M.  Stack,  Ensign  by  purch.  vice 

Hay,  7  F.  6  do. 

Brevet  Maj.  Owen,  Maj.  by  purch.  vice 
Bamford,  ret  8  da 

Lieut  Smith,  Cant  da 

Ensign  Pickney,  Lieut  do. 

D.  ualy,  Ensi^  by  purch.  vice  Wil* 

Uamson,  prom.  7  da 

C.  H.  Colston,  Ensign  8  do. 

Capt  Harold,  fh>m  2  Vet  Bn.  Cajit. 

8  April  1825 

Ensign  M'Nabb,  from  h.  p.  49  F.  En- 
sira  vice  Keames,  2  W’.  I,  R.  ' 

3  March  1836 
Lieut  Salmon,  Capt  by  purch.  vice 
Lord  G.  Bcntinck,  prom.  9  da 
Ensign  Davison,  Lieut  da 

Ensign  Graham,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 
Browne,  prom.  8  April 

Gent  Cadet  G.  W.  D.  O'Hara,  from 
R.  Mil.  Coll.  Ensign  by  purch. 

9  March 

E.  C..Ansell,  Ensign  vice  Ferguson, 

dead  10  do. 

H.  Boys,  Ensign  by  purch.  8  April 

Capt.  Atkins,  Mi^.  by  |Hirch.  vice  M'*  \ 
Adam,  prom.  22  da 

Capt  D^es,  from  29  F.  Cai)t.  da 
Ensign  Hon.  R.  Preston,  Lieut,  by 
imreh.  vice  Hall,  prom.  da 

A.  Jardine,  Ensign  da 

Lieut  Paschal,  from  23  F.  Capt  vice 
Corfield,  41  F.  23  March 

Lieut  Butler,  from  S  Vet  Bn.  Lieut 
8  April  181'> 

Cant  Mill,  Maj.  by  purch.  vice  Mac* 
pherson,  ret  8  April  1826 

Liwt  Heminans,  Capt  da 

Ensign  Holyoaks,  Lieut  da 

Assist  .Surg.  HenderBon,  Surg.  vios 
boHon,  h.  p.  23  March 

Hospw  Assist  Duncan,  Assist  Surg. 

23  FeU 

P.  Moii’gomery,  Ensign  by  purch. 

13  April 

Hosp.  Assist  Thomson,  Assist  Surg.  . 

'  da 

Ensign  Crombie,  Lieut,  by  purch.  vice 
Maule,  prom.  8  do. 

Ensign  Fuitoo,  Lieut  by  purch.  ^ice 
Townshend,  prom.  9  da 

R.  Bioney,  Ensign  H  do. 

C.  Cameron,  Ensign  9  da 


I 


»  v 


•  / 


Scottish. 


Dantsio. 


Beans, 
per  qr. 


Pease, 
per  qr. 


f*  Irish. 


8.  d.  8.  d. 
4  0  5  0 
4  0  5  0 
4  0  5  0 
3  9  4  9 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

1  s.  d.  s.  d. 

4  0  10  0 

1  3  2  3  6 

4  0  9  0 

3  0  .3  4 

4  0  9  10 

13  2  3  5 

5  6  9  3 

13  0  3  3 

Haddington, 


Dalkeilh, 


Heg'uler, — MaiKeti, 
CORN  MARKETS. 


Edinburgh, 


Liverpool, 


Glasgoxp, 


Barley.  Oats.  Pease. 


32  4; 
32  3* 
30  lo! 
28  6 
28  8, 


London', 


Beans. 


S^^qn  Barley. 


Pigeon.)  Tick. 


Fd&Pol  PotaL 


s.  s. 
24  36 
24  34 
22  52 
21  31 


s.  s. 

^pril  17  44  72 
24  44  72 

May  1  44  71 
S  40  Cd 


15|  40  66  128  321  22  3 


Wheat,  240  lbs. 


Oats,  264  lbs. 


Bn3.&Pse.|!oatmeal|!  Flour, 

-  ‘1140  lbs.  I'iHOlbs. 


StirUMcas. 


s.d.  s.d. 


s.d.  s.  d.  I  8.d.  s.  d. 

"23  0  25  0 


210  226 
210  230 
210  250 
210  250 
21  0  25  0 


180  200  4S  50 
18  0  20(1  48  50 
180  200:  48  .50 
180  200;,  48  50 
180  2001;  48  .50 


Wheat 


Bolls. 

Prices. 

490 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

>  565 
416 
522 
*  rj‘i 

Bm 

Barley.  Oats.  Pease.  |  Beans. 


mwm 


mt 


j  1826. 

Oatmeal.  ! 

Per  Boll. 

Pr.l'eck! 

■ 

'  s.  d.  s.  <i. 

1  April  17  16  9  17  6 

il  24,  17  5  18  0 

>;  May  1116  9  17  5 

)  8;  16  0  16  9 

)1  15116  3  16  9 

s.  d. 

1  2 

1  5 

!  >  1 
1  1 1 

England  ^  TValcs— Imperial  Measure, 


1826.  Wht  Rye.  Barley  Oats.  B^ns.  Pease.  Oatm 


.  MKTKOROLOGICAI.  TARUK, 

Kept  at  Edinburgh^  in  the  Observaton/^  CaUonhill. 

N.n.— ThoOhservations  are  made  twice  every  day,  at  nine  o'clock  forenoon  aiul  four  o’clock  aftor- 
iioon.— rhe  second  Observation,  in  the  afteinixrn,  in  the  lirsl  column,  is  taken  by  the  HegisUr 
i’iicrinoincter. 


Atuu>h, 


AVind.!  Weather. 


Weather. 


M.45\ 
I  .7o.‘j  A.  45  ) 

I  .750  M.45  I 
.675  A.  48  f 
.681  M.4C) ) 

[  .888  A.  49  / 
.60(ilM.4.4| 

I  ..^70!A.5()  f 

.40i;iM.50l 
.5.A)1a..51/ 
•3 101 M. 5a  \ 
.5N;A.59i 
M..50  \ 
•6*>liA.  50> 
.A72M.54  1 
.570| *  '4  f 

I  .as I  ' ' 


I  Dull,  cold, 
rain  night. 
'Rain  morn. 
*day  fair. 
iDiill,  but 
Yresh,  fair, 
[(.’old,  flying 
'showers. 

!  Ditto. 

I 

'Shwrs.  rain 
afternoon. 
Il'air,  cold, 
'foren.  suiish. 

I  Ditto. 

Foren.  fair, 
r<ain  aftern. 
jAftem.  hail 
and  rain. 

I  Rain,  thun. 
«.V,light.  liail 

Ditto. 

Dull,  with 
shwrs.  rain. 
'Dull,  cold, 

I  shwrs.  rain. 
Frost  morn, 
rain  aftern. 


‘.Fair,  with 
sunshine. 
‘DitU*,  and 
liold. 

iKorn.  sunsh. 
jaftern.  dull. 
jFair,  with 
'.sunshine. 
iForn.  warm, 
aftern.  wld. 
Morn,  frost, 
day  fair. 
Dull,  with 
lying  shwrs. 

1  lay  sun.sh. 
rain  night. 
Aftem.  hail, 
night  snow. 
Frost,  mom. 
day  dull  (X) Id. 

Ditto. 

Hail,  snow', 
sleet, frost  tv 

Keen  frost. 

Fro«t  mom; 
day  sunsh. 
Ditto,  snow 
on  hills. 


.\pr.s1G| 


.Average  of  rain,  1.25' 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT. 

The  weather  continued  extremely  dry  towards  the  end  of  April  ;  the  hills  were 
covered  with  snow  ;  and  in  the  lower  districts  the  mercury  frequently  fell  below  the 
freezing  point  during  the  night.  Hoar  frosts  at  night,  with  hot  .sunshine  through  the 
day,  have  been  frequent  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  month.  The  amount 
of  rain  since  our  last  docs  not  exceed  7-lOths  of  an  inch,  and  the  ground  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  dry,  and  vegetation  rather  languid.  On  rich  clay-lands  wheat  maintains  a 
healthy  appearance ;  on  all  dry,  bl.ick  lands,  the  plants  sutler  severely ;  and  as  the 
car  is  now  formed,  it  will  to  a  certainty  l>c  small  on  such  lands.  Oats  have  come 
np  rather  unequal  in  many  instances,  except  when  they  were  sown  very  early  ;  after 
clover  they  look  yellow.  Barley  has  been  for  the  most  part  sown,  hut  an  irregular 
braird  apjx^rs.  Cutting-grass  is  very  backw'ard,  and  pastures  afford  a  scanty  bite. 
Potatoes  have  been  all  planted,  and  faMow.grounds  clean  easily.  Labour  is  in  a  for¬ 
ward,  and  vegetation  in  a  rather  backward  state. 

The  corn-markets  have  felt  a  severe  depression,  in  consequence  of  the  measures 
adopted  by  the  Legislature  respecting  the  corn  now  in  bond,  and  contemplated  dis¬ 
cretionary  importation  to  a  certain  extent. 

Cattle  are  lower  priced  than  .last  season,  and  sales  are  .very  dull. 

Al)out  the  end  of  April  the  pear  trees  in  orchards  w’ere  in  full  blow',  and  doubts 
were  entertained  that  the  blossom  would .  have  been  completely  destroyed  by  the 
unusually  severe  frost.  Many  of  the  blossoms  have  indeed  been  nipt,  but  still  a 
considerable  number  have  set,  and  swell  freely.  Apricots  on  w'alls,  that  had  their 
upper  surface  completely  frozen,  continue  to  swell  from  the  under  side,  and  the 
diseased  part  forms  a  hollow  on  the  upper  exposed  surface.  Apples  are  at  present 
in  full  blow,  and  a  fairer  flower,  uninjured  by  insects,  is  seldom  observed.  The  ex¬ 
treme  dry  w'eather  during  the  frost  has  saved  the  blossom,  and  wc  may  now  calcts« 
late  almost  to  a  certainty  on  a  full  crop  of  fruit. 

Perthshire^  1  \  ih  May  1936. 
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Course  of  Exchange,  S;c. — Prices  of  Stocks. 


dMay 


Course  of  Exchange,  London^  May  16.— Amsterdam,  12:8.  Ditto  at  sight 
12  :  5.  liottcrdam,  12:9.  Antwerp,  12  :  9.  Hamburgh,  37  :  8.  Altona,  37;  y. 
Paris,  3  days  sight,  2o  :  70.  Ditto,  26  ;  0.  Bourdeaux,  26  ;  0.  Frankfort.on- 
thc-Maine,  156.  Pet«rsburgh,  84,  3  U.  Berlin,  7.  Vienna,  Ejf.  Jio,,  10:22. 
Trieste,  ditto,  10  :  22.  Madrid,  354.  Cadiz,  354*  Bilboa,  354.  Barcelona,  35.  Se- 
ville,  35.  Gibraltar,  31.  Leghorn,  474«  Genoa,  434*  Venice,  26:  30.  Buenos. 
Ayres,  43.  Naples,  384*  Palermo,  per  oz.  113.  Lisbon,  504.  Oporto,  50^. 
Ilio  Janeiro,  43.  Bahia,  47.  Dublin,  14 — Cork,  14  per  cent. 

Prices  of  Bullion,  ^  oz. — Portugal  Gold  in  coin,  jC.OuOuO.  Foreign  Gold  in  bars, 
£.3«il7<i6d. — New  Doubloons,  jG.OhOhO.  New  Dollars,  Os.  Od.  Silver  in  bars, 
standard,  Os.  Od. 

•  Premiums  of  Insurance  at  L/oycT.?.— -Guernsey  or  Jersey,  15s.  9d.  a  Os.— XIork  or 

Dublin,  15s.  9d.  a  20s _ Belfast,  15s.  9d.  a  203.— Hamburgh,  20s.  a  30s. — Madeira, 

20s — Jamaica,  25s.  a  30s.— Home,  6s.  a  8  Gs.— Greenland,  out  and  home,  0  a  0  gs. 

Weekly  Prices  of  the  Public  Funds,  from  19th  April  to  \lih  May  1826. 


April  19. 

April  26. 1 

May  3. 

xMay  10. 

May  17. 

Bank  Stock . .  . 

200 

201 

201 

2003 

3  ^  cent,  reduced . 

784 

784 

76| 

774 

77i 

^  3  V  cent,  consols . 

791 

79i 

•  77| 

78| 

78J 

.  34  ^  cent.  do. . 

■  87 

86 

.  84 

844 

84i 

4  ^  cent,  do . 

— 

934 

93j 

Ditto  New  do . 

954 

94 

93i 

944 

94^ 

India  Stock . 

221 

229 

2354 

— -  Bonds . 

6 

7 

8 

10 

10 

Exchequer  bills, . 

10 

10 

10 

11 

10 

Consols  for  account . . . 

794 

794 

774 

78* 

784 

French  Rentes . 

96  f.  75  c. 

— 

— 

96 f.  25c. 

— 

( - 

If! 


I 


Prices  of  Stocks. — Edinburgh,  19//*  May  1826. 

I  Shares.  I  Paid  up. 


lloyal  Bank  of  Scotland, .  £.100  0  0£.100 

Bank  of  Scotland .  83  6  8  83 

Commercial  Banking  Company  of  Scotland,...  500  0  0  JOO 

National  Banking  Company, .  100  0  0  10 

British  Linen  Company, .  100  0  0  100 

Edinburgh  Friendly  Insurance  Company,... 

Caledonian  Fire  Insurance  Company, .  100  0  0  10 

Hercules  Insurance  Company, .  100  0  0  10 

North  British  Insurance  Company, .  200  0  0  10 

Edinburgh  Life  Assurance  ComjMmy, .  100  0  0  10 

insurance  Company  of  Scotland, .  10  0  0  10 

Scottish  Union  Insurance  Company, .  20  0  0  1 

West-of-Scotland  Insurance  Company, .  10  0  0  10 

Edinburgh  Coal  Gas  Company, .  25  0  0  21 

Ditto  Oil  Gas  Company, . 25  0  0  16 

Leith  Oil  Gas  Company, .  20  0  0  20 

Edinburgh  Portable  Gas  Company, .  10  0  0  4 

Edinburgh  Joint  Stock  Water  Company, .  25  0  0  25 

Forth  aiKl  Clyde  Canal  Company, .  Average.  400 

Union  Canal  Company, .  50  0  0  50 

Australian  Company, . 100  0  0  40 

Caledonian  Iron  arid  Foundry  Company, .  25  0  0  2 

Shotts  Iron  and  Foundry  Company, .  50  0  0  20 

Edinburgh  and  Leith  Glass  Company, .  20  0  0  12 

Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Alloa  GlaM  Co....  20  0  0  6 

North  British  Loon  Company,..., .  50  0  0  3 

London,  Leith,  F^din.,  A  Glasgow  Shipping  Co.  0  0  0  0 

Scotch  Porter  Brewery  Company,  J..*. .  20  0  0  14 

Leith  and  Hamburgh  Shipping  Company,...  0  0  0  0 

Caledonian  Dairy  Company, . . . 25  0  Oi  10 


0  0  £ 
6  0 
0  0 


165  0  0 
190  0  0 
No  Sales. 

9  5  0 
No  Sales. 

14  0  0 
13  0  0 


9  10  0 
0  16  0 

36  0  0 


35  0  0 

No  Sales. 


ALriTAnr.TiCAL  List  of  English  Bankbupts,  announced  hetween  the  24ih  of 
March  and  the  21st  of  April  182G;  extracted  from  the  London  Gazette. 

Abbott,  R.S.  I.  ii^kinner-street,  Snow-hill,  boot¬ 
maker 

Andrews,  R.  Kingsbury-green,  Middlesex,  victual¬ 
ler 

Ansicy,  J.  Little  Distaff-lane,  London,  merchant 
Archer,  W.  Hertford,  oilman 
Ashton,  lu  Ashill,  Somersetshire,  butter  factor 
Aston,  W.  Toll-end,  Tipton,  btafl’ordshire,  iron¬ 
master 

liaohc,  r.  West,  Drorawich,  titaffordshirc,  iron- 
bc'dstead-makcr 

ilackler,  H.  Walworth,  and  T.  W.  Blyth,  Cromer- 
street,  Gray’s-inn-lane,  builders 
Barrett,  W.  L.  bhepherd’s-bush,  Middlesex,  house- 
pamter 

Barter,  J.  and  IL  Poole,  timber-merchants 
Barns,  C.  T.  C.  Brighlelmstone,  Sussex,  stable- 
keener 

Baras,  J.  R.  Bristol,  wheelwright 
Bath,  J.  Cheltenham,  silversmith 
Baxter,  R.  Hoghton,  Lancashire,  cotton-spinner 
Bavlejr,  W.  MaoclcstieUl,  Cheshire,  silk-throwster 
Bell,  S.  and  W.  Davis,  bambruok-cuurt,  Basing- 
hall-street,  factors 

Bell,  W.  Fenchurch-street,  London,  merchant' 

Bently,  H.  and  J.  Fogg,  Levies,  Lancashire,  bleacii- 
ers 

Birch,  J.  junior,  Manchester,  merchant 
L.  Varmouth,  grocer 

Blaii^rd,  G.  Manchester,  corn-factor  , 

Black,  J.  Chapel-place,  Oxford  street,  London, 
merchant 

Bloor,  J.  Wheelock,  Cheshire,  silk-throwster 
Booth,  J.  Manchester,‘dealer 
Booker,  T.  Warrington,  Lancashire,  tiraber-mcr- 
cluuit 

Borrocks,  W.  Liverpool,  corn-dealer 
Bowley,  J.  Bridges-street,  Covent-garden,  auc¬ 
tioneer 

Boj's,  T.  Ludgate-hill,  bookseller 
Uuyson,  A.  Nelson-square,  commission-agent 
Bradburj’,  J.  L.  Manchester,  calico-printer 
Brawley,  T.  Bristol,  baker 
Bremnur,  J.  W.  Yates  and  A.  Smith,  Manchester, 
merchants 

Briggs,  T.  A.  Bloomsgrove,  Radford,  Notting- 
ham-shire,  lac-e-manufacturcis 
Brown,  J.  Liver]^],  merdiant 
Browne,  O.  E.  Nailsworth,  Gloucestershire,  cloth- 
manufacturer 

Brown,  J.  and  C.  Belson,  High  Wycombe,  Bucks, 
drapers 

Broughton,  F.  W.  Bedford-row,  London,  money- 
scrivener 

Brown,  H.  H.  Winchester-houso,  Old  Broad- 
strcct,  merchant 

Buckley,  B.  R.audJ.  Manchester,  cotton-spinners 
Burwash,  T.  Bishopsgate-strect-without,  {lawn- 
brokcr 

Burton,  J.  and  M.  Charles  worth,  Derbyshire, 
cotton-siiinncrs 

Burdwood,  J.  and  W.  H.  Coltman,  Devonport, 
linen-drapers 

Calfall,  T.  Rickmansworth,  Hertfordshire,  meal- 
man 

('afe,  J.  Ledbury,  Herefordshire,  grazier 
Call,  G.  J.  BogiKir,  Sussex,  honker 
Calvert,  M.  and  G.  Milner,  Knaresborough,  flax- 
spinners 

C’amp,  G.  Cheapside,  warehouseman 
Capo,  R.  T.  St.  Dunstan’s-hiM,  London,  ship- 
broker 

f  arrineton,  J.  Ludgate-street,  linen-draper 
t^rroll,  O.  Bristol,  provision-merchant 
srr,  K.  Preston,  Lancashire,  corn-dealer 
Caslou,  W.  Rugely,  Staffordshire,  chemical-ma¬ 
nufacturer 

L'hapman,  C,  O.  Torquay,  Devonshire,  linen -dra- 

CTarf^W.  Y.  W  histone,  Worcestershire,  glove- 
manufacturer 

CtevCTley,  C.  and  J.  Hutcheson,  Chiswell-stxeet, 
linen-drapers 

( lose,  J.  senior,  T.  Close  and  S.  Reinhold,  lilan- 
Chester,  me  rclunts 

Coleman,  T.  J.  Morris,  J.  B.  Morris,  ^uid  T.  Mor¬ 
ris,  Leominster,  bakers 


Coleman,  T.  HighwiKnl,  Herefordshire,  ;uu!  K. 

Williams,  Ludlow,  slH(>|)sliire,  bankers 
Colledge,  T.  Killcsby,  Northamptonshire,  cattle- 
dealer 

Cook,  C.  junior,  Wootton-undcr-edge,  Gloucester¬ 
shire,  victualler 

Cook,  W.  Huddersfield,  ^'orkshire,  nierclwuit 
Cook,  J.  ShclKeld,  victualler 
Congreve,  H.  and  R.  Hill,  jun..  Wood-street, 
Cheapside,  silk-manufaeturers 
Correy,  J.  S.  Fletcher,  and  P.  Correy,  Leeds,  corn- 
millcrs 

Corrie,  W.  and  E.  Liverpool,  brokers 
Cox,  E.  H.  J.  Downes,  and  B.  Thorjie,  Kingston- 
u)k>u-HuI1,  merclumts 

CruicKshanks,  J.  Flvci- street,  London,  commis¬ 
sion -agent 

CuUiinorc,  J.  Castle-court,  Budge-row,  Irish  pro¬ 
vision-agent 

Curtoys,  C.  L.  Braxbournc  mills,  Hertfordshiic^ 
miller 

Curweu,  J.  J.  Great  E^astchcap,  tea  broker 
Curtis,  J.  Bimuiigluuii,  ehanuler 
Curtis,  J.  Hounslow,  Middlesex,  dealer  and  chap¬ 
man 

Dale,  (i.  and  R.  Walton,  Newcastle  ui>on-Tyne, 
ship-broker 

DalrjTnplc,  C.  Old  Broad-street,  merchant 
Davis,  M.  Nicholas-{)assage,  Nicholas-lune,  Lom¬ 
bard-street,  inerciiaut 
Darby,  T.  and  J.  Binniiighara,  dry-saUei-s 
Dealey,  C.  Dursley,  Gloui*estershire,  |)ai»cr-inaker 
Desanges,  C.  S.  yueen  Charlotte-row,  New-roatl, 
London,  bill-hroxer 
Dix,  S.  Cheltenham,  grocer 
Drew,  T.  Kxeter,  linenHlraper 
Easterley,  J.  Fenchurch-street,  ship-owner 
Edmonson,  J.  Kcigh'.y,  Yorkshire,  worsted-ma¬ 
nufacturer 

Edwards,  J.  Brightehnstonc,  Sussex,  boot-maker 
Ellis,  T.  and  J.  Blackman-street,  Southwark 
Embden,  H.  I).  Park-lane,  Islington,  dealer 
Escolt,  I.  M.  Liverpool,  merchant 
Evans,  S.  Ryeford-mill,  Glos’tershire,  clothier 
Ewbank,  J.  Loughborough,  Leicestershire,  linen- 
drafter 

Farmer,  J.  Brampton,  Br>’an,  Hereferdshire, 
dealer  in  cattle 

Farror,  J.  Birmingham,  winc-mcrchant 
Fisher,  T.  I>oeils,  factor 
Foster,  T.  Maidenhead,  Berkshire,  draper 
Francis,  A.  High  Holbom,  liiicn-tlrapcr 
French,  IL  Cromer-street,  Gray’s-inn-lancsroad, 
baker 

Fryar,  H.  Sunderland,  near  the  sea,  Durham, 
coal-fitter 

Gelsun,  T.  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  victualler 
Glcadhill,  J.  Oldham,  cotton-siiinner 
Goodwin,  J.  Bristol,  coal-merciiant 
Goodevc,  J.  senior,  Devonport,  Devon,  grocer 
Graham,  W.  Angel-oourt,  I'lmigmorton-strcet, 
upholsterer 

Grenup,  W.  senior,  Eocleston,  l^ca:ihire,  conL 
proprictor 

Greenwood,  R.  Dewsbury,  Yorkshire,  and  J.  Ha¬ 
mer  ton,  Wakefield,  linen-drapers 
Gresham,  G.  Kingston-upon-llull,  cloth-merchant 
Hall,  Tyrel,  and  W.  P.  Iiallows,  Uasinghall-street, 
Black wcII-haU,  facion 
Hamer,  H.  Liverpool,  wine-merchant 
Hankinson,  C.  Haie,  Cheshire,  tanner 
Harper,  T.  and  E.  YstradgunUus,  Brecon,  dealers 
Harrison,  J.  Woodchester,  Glouoe>tershire,  clo¬ 
thier 

Harries,  J.  Nr.rberlh,  Pembrokeshire,  draper 
Haskins,  S.  Bristol,  grocer  and  builder 
Haworth,  J.  MaiKdiester,  glue  and  varnish- manu¬ 
facturer 

Hendricks,  H.  Throgmorton-stroet,  mercluint 
Henderson,  W.  Warwiok-row,  Blackfrianw  oilman 
[uare,  Minories,  merchant 


Henry,  A.  Kaydoivequare,  Minories.  merchant 
Hewaod,  J.  and  J.  Stewart,  Manchester,  si!k-ma- 
nufacturers 

Hickson,  C.  Addle-street,  Wood-street,  woollen- 
draper 

Hill,  W,  Worceetcr,  bootmaker 
Holl,  T.  MancIieMer,  grocer 
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Hi>lycr,  W.  G.  \Vuo«lc!micli,  Kent,  butcher 
ll<x>)>cr,  J.  Leitjh,  Worcestershire,  carpeuter 
llorder,  T.  w.  New  briilge-strcet,  ulackfriars, 
dealer  in  lace 
lluiit,  J.  Oxford,  ehemist 
1  liitchins,  N.  H.  St,  James’s-street,  chiru  and  glass- 
warehouseman 

Ingham,  J.  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  silk-merccr 
Jackson,  J.  Derbv,  liu?e-manuf;icturer 
Jackson,  T,  and  il,  Shaw,  Kings  Lynn,  Norfolk, 
corn-merchants 

Jackson,  W,  Dcighton,  Yorkshire,  woollen-cord- 
eutter 

Jackson,  M,  rhcltcnham,  dealer 
Jenkins,  T,  Castle-street,  Finsbury,  timber-mer¬ 
chant 

Johnson,  S,  Watling-street,  London,  painter  and 
glazier 

Jones,  J,  Liverirex)!,  hatter 
Jones,  W,  New  Bond-street,  linen-draper 
Kay,  K.  Bury,  Lancsishire,  cotton-spinner 
Kamp,  C.  Stoke-Ncwington,  builder 
Kent,  J.  K,  Chelmsford,  Essex,  surveyor 
King,  W,  and  E,  Lower  Thames-street,  checse- 
mong^er 

King,  C.  Ixjwisham,  Kent,  miller 
Kinnear,  J.  City,  merchant 
Land,  T,  Lectls,  flax-spinner 
Lankester,  It.  Cheapside,  warehouseman  ' 

I,arge,  J.  Cheltenham,  builder 
Lees,  G .  Hcbden-bridgc,  Yorkshire,  cotton-manu¬ 
facturer 

Leennng,  R.  and  T.  Tatlock,  T.  Great  Winches- 
ter-street,  silk-brokers 
lax?,  J.  Leeds,  brewer 

Leigh,  J.  Pinncr’s-hall-court,  London,  merchant 
Lewis,  W.  Finch-l.ane,  Cornhill,  printer 
Little,  J.  Trowbridge,  Wiltshire,  linen-draper 
Lowe,  W.  Aylsham,  Norfolk,  builder 
M’Bcath,  A.  llyder’s-eourt,  Leiccster-squarc, 
jeweller 

M‘Do\vall,  J.  Regent-street,  Piccadilly,  boot¬ 
maker 

Macfarlan,  J.  George-street,  Hanovcr-squarc, 
dress-maker 

Manton,  J.  Hanovcr-squarc,  gun-maker 
Man,  J.  Overbury,  W'orccstershirc,  silk-throwster 
Marstlcn,  W.Saltbnl,  Manchester,  rriachinc-maker 
t  Marshall,  J.  Brightelmstone,  Sussex,  builder 
Mciskall,  R.  S.  Basinghall-street,  builder  and  plas¬ 
terer 

Mearmain,  J.  B.  New|X)rt,  Isle  of  White,  mercer 
Miller,  John,  Liveriwx)!,  cotton  and  canvas-agent 
Miller,  T.  Liveri^l,  provision-dealer 
Mills,  T.  and  C.  SjH?ncer-street,  Northampton- 
square,  car]>enters 
Mills,  (J.  A.  Everett-strect,  grocer 
Mjlls,  T.  Spencer-street,  NorBiampton,  carpenter 
Minett,  W'.  London-road,  brewer 
Motxly,  J.  Trowbridge,  Wiltshire,  cheescfactor 
Morice,  R.  Great  Tnnity-lane,  baker 
Morgan,  J.  Norwich,  linen-draper 
Mowatt,  T.  Thombury,  Gloucestershire,  grocer 
Murphy,  P.  Youghal,  Ireland,  coru-merenant 
Nanfan,  J.  St  John,  Bedwardine,  Worcestershire, 
maltster 

Neal,  T.  E.and  T.  junior,  Basinghall-strcct,  cloth- 
factors 

Neestrip,  T.  Cateaton-street,  Cheapside,  ware¬ 
houseman 

Nelson,  W.  Manchester,  timber-merchant 
Owen,  R.  Warrington,  Lancashire,  corn-dealer 
l*:ige,  J.  Chatham,  grocer 
Pareira,  R.  Hatton- wall,  I latton-gardcn,  cabinet¬ 
maker 

Pearse,  W.  H.  Basinghall-strcet,  London,  cloth- 
faetor 

l*earson,  W.,  W.  H.  and  J.  London,  ironmongers 
Penswick,  R.  Ashton-within,  Mackertield;  and 
W.  Bone,  Winstanley,  Lancashire,  cotton- 
manufacturers 

Pittis,  F.  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  auctioneer 
l*hillips,  G.  Poitsmouth,  merchant 
Pike,  J.,  W'.  Horwill,  and  T.  Pike,  Lombard- 
street,  bankers 

l*Dol,  J.  Brent  Elcigh,  Suffolk,  brewer 
l*rat,  J.  R.  Wellclose-square,  miller 
Pnn,  W.  Spangle-place,  Kent-road,  carpenter 
Hadchffe,  W.,  J.  and  S.  Stockport,  Cheshire,  cot¬ 
ton-manufacturers 

Rateiiffe,  S.  Melkur,  lierbyshirc,  cottoA-spiuner 
H»gby,  J.  Charing-cross,  dock  and  watch-maker 


Roach,  J.  Fordingbndgc,  Southampton,  Imtn- 
draper 

Robinson,  P.  Littletlcan,  Gloucestershire,  malbtcr 

Rogers,  H.  King  street,  Wcst-.snuihtieUi,  twme- 
manufacturer 

Roy,  F.  Von,  Kingston-uiwn-llull,  merchant 
Samuda,  B.  Stoekwcll,  Surrey,  coal-mcrehant 
Sanderson,  J.  and  J.  Walker,  Laneastcr,  merchants 
Santer,  J.  Bencnden,  Kent,  miller 
Schofield,  J.  Barnsley,  Yorkshire,  linmclolh- 
manufacturcr 

Schwieger,  G.  E.,  F.  and  J.  Buchanan,  of  M(k1i- 
ford-court,  Fenchureh-street,  merehants 
Scoweroft,  W.  Ilaverford-west,  8ho]'keciH’r 
Shaw,  S.  junior,  Manchester,  small- ware-manu¬ 
facturer 

Shaw,  S.  senior,  Manchester,  merchant 
Shaw,  S.  junior,  and  T.  Bateman,  Manchester, 
small- ware  manufacturers 
Shotter,  J.  S.  Shoreditch,  cheesemonger 
Silvey,  IL,  and  G.  Sanderson  of  Norwich,  bomba¬ 
zine  manufacturers 

Smith,  T.  Whiston,  Eaves,  and  J.  Locker,  Han¬ 
ley,  Stalllrrdshire,  Ixmkers 
Smith,  H.  Eashing,  Surrey,  jiaiw-makcr 
Smith,  R.  St.  Mary-at-Hill,  tallow-broker 
Staflord,  J.  Bingnam,  Nottinghaiii,  machine- 
maker 

Starling,  S.  Poole,  hatter 
Stein,  U.  and  A.  H.  Sim,  Tower-Brewer,  Tower- 
hill,  brewers 

Stephens,  A.  G.  Wandsworth,  baker 
Stonard,  J.  Millbrook,  Southrunpton,  florist. 
Stoekham,  W.  Bristol,  baker 
Stock,  J.  Bristol,  coal-rocrchant 
'F».ylor,  C.  Fleet-street,  bookseller 
Taylor,  J.  N.  Cateaton-street,  dealer 
Taylor,  T.  Mar|)le  Bridge,  Derbyshire,  victiial'cr 
Taylor,  J.  Nottingham,  boot-maker 
Thomas,  J.  Huddersfield,  grocer 
Treble,  J.  Pembroke,  wine-merchant 
Triquet,  E.  G.  Birchin-lane,  printer 
Trollop,  H.  Whitechapel,  sugar  refiner 
Trout,  T.  Kingsland-road,  Middlt*sex,  Koir;ui 
cement-manufacturer 
Turner,  M.  T.  London  Wall,  mcrclunt 
Tyas,  J.  Huddersfield,  groi«r 
Uhderdown,  J.  Ramsgate,  Kent,  blac'ksmith 
^Vodsworth,  J.  Maeelc'sfield,  silk-raanutacturcr 
VVakeford,  J.,  W.  and  R.  Andover,  Southampton, 
bankers 

Walker,  1.  Hounslow-Barracks,  dealer 
Walters,  J.  Holme,  Herefordshire,  drover 
Wallington,  J.  New-road,  St.  l*ancras,  dealer 
Watts,  Wootl-strect,  warehouseman 
Waugh,  T.;  C.  Turnwhcel-laue,  Cannon-sticci, 
London)  merchant 

Webb,  J.  and  E.  Beckinsale,  Coptlull-buildmgs, 
merchants 

Webster,  G.  Liverpool,  merchant 
Weston,  R.  Fore-street,  Cripplegatc,  warehoun- 
man  and  diaper  .  ...  - 

Wctherell,  J.  Litehfield-strcct,  St  /Vnne,  West¬ 
minster,  bricklayer  , 

Wheatley,  J.  Moorcroft,  Staffordshire,  . 

Whitehead,  J.  Denshaw,  Saddlcworth,  V  orKsInre, 
woollen-manufjuiturer 
White,  E.  Birmingham,  gr(X?er 

Whitworth,  F.  M.  Derby,  milliner 

W’ilks,  J.  and  J.  Wilks,  junior,  Sowerby,  '  orx- 


shire,  flax-spinners  u  ..lor 

Williams,  T.  w'.  Northwich,  Cheshire,  banKj 
Wilde,  J.  Hustead’s-mills,  Yorkshire,  wocUitu 
cloth-manufacturer 
Williams.  VV.  H.  Bernard-strrot, 

Wilson,  J.  Thoriiey-street,  Bloomsbury,  coatri 
manufacturer  ^ 

Wilson,  J.  Coek-brook-mill,  Ashton-under-  y 
Lancashire 

Winser,  E.  Tenterden,  Kent,  grocer 
Wood,  J.  Manchester,  general-dealer 
Wood,  J.  Nelson-square,  Blackfriar-.s-roful,  jew  ' 
Wood,  T.  George-street,  Mansion-house,  w 

WotSl^^T.  Homcastle,  Lincolnshire,  tailor  ami 

Wood”  Botolph-lane,  fruit-broker 
Woodho.  H.  D^-street,  London,  cooch-ma 
Woodfall,  J.  junior,  LiverjKX)!,  groeej^^ 
Woodcock,  W.  Hyde.  Cheshire, 

Wrigley,  J.  and  Nowlin,  W.  Bnck-lane»  -P* 
nelds,  London,  brewers  ^ 
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ALi’iiAiiETiCAL  List  of  Scotch  Bankruptcies  and  Dividends,  announced 
April  1826 ;  extracted  from  the  Edinburgh  Gazette. 

SEQUESTRATIONS.  Park,  Thomas,  grain-iloalcr  and  victualler  in 

Ahken  Coorge.  wriaranacon..mmha.it,Cu|«r.  nicn.h.-u.t  ii:  Clasgow 

Angus.  J»lm.  laU.|y  Ik^hc-r  in  Winburgl.  '■"‘tK.ri'hlis  m  ' 

Ijlavk.  J.ijntu,  .muclumt  m  „  j,,  ,  j  , '  i„  ou-g,™ 

James,  junior,  UKTCliiUtl  m  C.IasRuw  ■  *^‘“'".^^*1.^“  ”'*  •**“*  ilolli-imrclianl  in 

‘'“‘‘('il'a^ow'''*  llolHT'iiu;  ArehibaUI,  distiller  and  d.nder  ui  H>i 

lluciniulu.,  Alexander  and  Son,  brewers  at  SI.  u.ibertsol'oSn,  mend, .ant  iii  nin.ferndi.u- 

( harV-rs,  H  illiiiin,  increlniul  in  Glasgow  '^yl't’lfr,  and  to.  late  inerelianu  in  <  llaa- 

^ Edu'nburjh^‘‘“''’’  "“t  UusSdi;  James,  and  Comiiany, inerelnints  in  lilas. 

Iowan,  Willlim,  disUllerat  Chartershall,  SUrling-  shirfrRobert,  junior,  mereinmt  in  Kdinburgl. 

Denuisuiun,  Iliehard,  merehant  in  filasgow  Mimn nuuiufKs 

l)uke..Sttcet  Twistd-omrany,  in  tilasgow  u  VeJL  TrTiiu?uii^^^^^^  nuuiufae 

n  Stewart,  William,  eattlodealer^ (iieenhill,  [larish 
^  andeotton-  „f  Cainbuskmg,  lamarkshire 

Kin<ky,-&ne.\nd'.?U?naoder,  s,uriule.ale.s  in 
fiiullay,  Uuir,  and  Co.  mereliauts  in  Clasgow 

^S'’a.I^Sdl  "bSdL^  »“'  ■“>  ironmonger  in  Aberdeen 

i'raser  and  McLennan  merehaiits  in  Inverness  ^  eorn-mea'li  mts 

''‘“'bu'feh"'*  i"  Torry,  Arehibald,  nleuehant  in  Kdinburgh 

nkaas.  Thomas,  earter  and  builder  in  Glasgow  "  g;!;  Ji'"?'?,;!',',;',, ‘.if"''*''-  '  'iei- 

iibson,  George,  and  Co.  merchants  in  lacitW  .y:,  ^Vy:n:  '  Hiorse-dcalcr  ami  mereliaiit 

JiljsoiK  James,  of  Hillliead,  merehant  in  Glasgow  "  ‘  ‘  mtrtnaiii, 

n  .  c  '  'i  merJhant  at  Kepp,  Stirlingshire 

^Ualm ^  kiS’lS  ^  Srocers.and  spirit-  yuill,  Gavin,  baker,  and  grain-dialer  i;i  llmnilton 

lart,  Henry,  plumber  and  gbzicr,  Leith  Walk,  niviiiFvn<; 

Edinburgh  dividlnoj*. 

lart,  James,  manufacturer  in  Paisley  Barber,  Henry,  brewer,  and  wine  and  spirit-mer- 

Icriot,  William,  builder  in  Edinburgh  clunt  in  CasUe  Douglas;  by  SincLiir  ;uul  Gil- 

loiistoun,  Itobert,  and  Co.  agentj  and  ship-bro-  Ii*spie,  writers  there 

kers  in  Glasgow  Ferguson,  Alexander,  junior,  sheen  and  cattlc- 

lardinc,  William,  merchant-tailor  in  Glasgow  ilealer  at  Corriden;  by  W.  Weiluerspoon,  wri- 

verr,  Charles,  and  Co.  manufaeturers  in  (ilasgow  ter  in  Perth 

ulgour  and  Paterson,  naiicr-makers  at  Ualeriio,  Gibson,  Thomas,  mason  and  builder  in  Perth ; 

near  Currie,  and  at  Loc'h  Mill,  Linlithgow  by  Robert  Greig,  merchant  there 

kpfbchcm,  John,  merchant  in  Camplx'ltoun  Ilosie,  Andrew,  inerchaiit  m  Glasgow;  by  W. 

dackie,  .'.rehilraUl,  coalmastcr,  spirit-dealer,  and  Scott  Monerieff',  aceounUiit  in  Kdinburgh 

merchant  in  Glasgow  Hunters,  Rainey  and  Morton,  merchant.s  ii»  (ilas- 

d'lwcllan,  James,  manufacturer  in  Paisley  gow;  by  Dugald  Bannatyiie,  merchant  thcie 

dorrison,  Colin,  spirit-dealer  in  Edinburgh,  lately  M'Gullie,  ArchibaM,  soinetiiiie  merehant  in 
distiller  at  Ratho  Greenock;  by  M‘.\air  and  Liiitou,  writers 

^iven,  Roliert  Balfour,  merchant,  and  soap-ma*  there 

ker  in  Glasgow  Steveirson,  John,  and  Co.  dyers,  printers,  and 

*axton,  Henry  and  Joseph,  wholcsalc-glovcrs  iiicrehants  in  Glasgow ;  by  Janies  Grieve, 

and  laecmen,  EiUnburgh  writer  there 
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absence  of  Dr  Adam  Kergus.son,  lie  was  prcvaileil 
on,  at  very  short  notiee,  to  teach  his  class  of  mo¬ 
ral  philosophy,  and,  during  the  greatest  jiart  of 
tliat  winter,  brides  revising  and  often  renting 
his  own  lectures,  he  actually  txmijHiscsl  in  the 
evening  the  lecture  which  he  was  to  deliver  in 
the  clas.s  next  forenoon.  Soon  after  this,  he  re¬ 
signed  hi*  chair  in  the  University,  having,  through 
the  interest  of  the  late  Lord  Melville,  to  who.se 
family  he  was  distantly  relateil,  received  a  grant 
of  tlie  reversion,  along  with  the  late  Sir  Janiea 
Huiuer  Blair,  of  the  |>atent  of  King's  ^’rintcr  am! 
Stationer  for  Scotland,  an  olHce,  however,  which 
did  not  open  to  tliem  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  )  ears. 

Lord  Melville  was  well  aw.xre  of  Mr  Bruce'a 
abilities,  and  duly  appreciated  them,  and,  in  or¬ 
der  to  give  the  public  the  advantage  of  them,  he 
proaircd  for  him  the  olHces  of  Keeper  of  the 
State- Paiier  Office  ami  Historiographer  to  the 
Eaht-lmlia  Com|«ny.  Mr  Bruce  was  also  for  a 
short  time  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Control, .  Jid 
sat  in  Parliament  for  some  y|^ars.  In  these  va¬ 
rious  offices  he  was  not  idle.  The  place  of  Keei>cr 


JOILV  BRUCE  ESQ. 

John  Bruce,  Esq.  of  Grangchill  and  Falkland, 
died  at  his  seat  of  Nuthill,  in  the  county  of  Fife, 
on  Sunday  the  ICth  of  April,  in  the  IfJd  year  of 
his  very  active  life.  He  was  the  heir-male  and 
undoubted  rcpri'sentative  of  the  ancient  family 
of  Bruce  of  EarLshall,  one  of  Uie  oldest  cadets  of 
the  iUui.triou.s  house  of  Biucc;  but  he  did  not 
succeed  to  the  estite  of  his  ancestors,  which  was 
traiufcrred  by  marriage  into  another  family.  He 
inheriteil,  from  his  father,  only  the  small  proper¬ 
ty  of  Grangehill,  near  Kinghom,  the  remauis  of 
larger  estate,  which  his  family  acquired  by  mar- 
ri^e  with  a  grand-daughter  of  the  renowned 
Kirkcaldy  of  Grange. 

Mr  Bruce  received  a  liberal  e<lucation  at  the 
Lniversity  of  Edinburgli,  where  he  was  early  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  his  abilities  and  extensive  erudi¬ 
tion  ;  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that,  at  an 
wly  a^,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  L^ic  in 
tMt  Lniversity.  He  rescued  that  science  from 
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qiicjice  of  which  wa<,,  that  the  valuable  papen  tup  i  i%.i  .r. 

therein  dqwsitwl  were  in  the  greatest  eonfSi; 
but,  by  his  inJcfatigable  exertions,  and  methodi-  ^ 

eal  arrangements,  the  whole  were  soon  brought  David  died  at  Brussels,  on  the  29th  of  nf«>m 
into  tire  greati^st  order,  so  as  to  be  available  to  the  ber  1825,  at  a  quarter  before  ten  o’clexk 
dirterent  dqiurUncnts  of  the  Government,  whose  morning.  On  the  19th,  he  went  to  the 
chiefs  had  occasion  to  rrfer  to  them.  ,  ,  to  see  Tartufffe,  and  remained  during  the  uS 

Mr  Bruce  w«  Ore  anUior  of  Mveral  v;aluable  lerfomiance.  This  imprudence  was  Tatal.  Kmm 

works,  some  of  which,  though  pnnted  by  Govern-  that  moment  disorder  triumphed.  He  was  sS 

inent,  were  not  published  for  sale,  amd  therefore  always  delirious;  but  whether  in  possession  or 

are  not  m  extensively  known  ^  they  deserve ;  not  of  his  faculties,  his  conversation,  his  gesture^; 

and  It  is  believed  tliat  he  has  left  in  manuscript,  his  motions,  all  related  to  the  arts.  One  of  hiJ 

at  the  State-Paper  Office,  several  memoirs  in  re-  pupils,  an  eminent  painter,  calletl  to  see  him  two 

lation  to  that  department.  His  printed  works  ibys  before  his  death.  David  gave  him  some  ad- 

are,  klcments  of  hthics,  being  the  Heads  of  his  vice  respecting  a  picture  he  was  aliout  The 

U*cture8  on  Moral  Philosophy;  Plans  for  the  Go-  energy  with  which  he  made  his  obs^ivatiom 

vermnent  of  BriUsh  India;  Report  on  the  Re-  fatigued  him.  and  his  voice  became  so  feeble 

ncwal  of  the  East-Iiidia  Company’s  exclusive  Pri-  that  he  found  it  impossible  to  speak  any  longer; 

vileges,  1791;  Report  on  the  Internal  Defence  of  but  he  continued  to  express,  by  the  position  of 

KiigLuiJ  against  the  Siianish  Armada  in  1588,  his  body  and  by  the  movement  of  his  hands,  lui 

with  a  view  to  the  Defence  of  Britain  in  1796,  on  opinion  with  regard  to  one  of  the  figures  in  the 

which  Mr  Pitt  grounded  his  measures  of  the  Pro-  picture.  On  Uie  dav  after,  a  proof  was  brought 

visional  Cavalry  and  Army  of  Reserve;  Report  to  him  of  the  engraving  after  his  Leonidas,  by 
on  the  Union  between  Lncland  and  Scotland,  M.  Langier.  This  roused  him  from  a  kind  of 

with  a  view  to  the  projected  Union  with  Ireland ;  lethargy  into  which  he  had  sunk.  “  It  is  well,’ 

Annals  of  the  East-lodia  Company.  he  remarked ;  “  bring  it  nearer  to  me,  for  my 

Mr  Bruce,  w  hen  a  young  man  attending  the  sight  is  already  so  weak  !”  After  having  examiiu'd 
Umversity  of  Edinburgh,: was  one  of  six  disUn-  it,  he  ordered  it  to  be  pinned  against  a  wall  ap- 
guishetl  individuals,  who,  in  1764,  founded  the»  posite  to  him,  and  his  arm-chair  to  be  wheeled 
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Speculative  Society,  of  whom  he  was  the  last  sur¬ 
vivor. 

During  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  he  spent  se¬ 
veral  months  at  his  seat  of  Nuthill;  on  which 
estate,  and  his  extensive  purchases  of  Falkland 
and  Myres,  he  was  carrying  on  improvements  on 
a  most  extended  and  hbenu  scale,  giving  employ¬ 
ment  to  great  numbers  of  tradesmen  and  labour¬ 
ers  of  all  descriptions.  He  also  laid  out  a  large 
sum  m  repairing  what  remains  of  the  Palace  of 
Falkland,  so  as  to  preserve,  for  centuries  to  come, 
tliat  rtlick  of  royalty  in  Scotland.  In  short,  he 
entered  on  the  profession  of  a  country  gentleman 
With  the  same  ardour  .uid  ability  which  he  dis- 
playeii  in  the  various  other  situations  which  he 
ftll^  ;  end  his  death  will  be  deeply  lamented  by 
those  friends  who  enjoyed  his  society,  and  had 
opportunities  of  appreciating  his  hignly-ciiltiva. 

understanding,  as  well  as  by  the  inhabitants 
on  his  estate,  to  whose  wants  and  comforts  he  so 
materially  contributed. 


towards  it  Then,  rallying  the  little  strength 
which  he  retained,  he  pointw  out,  with  tlie  end 
of  his  stick,  the  })arts  which  he  thought  dosening 
of  remark.  Gradually  he  became  animated ;  hu 
criticisms  were  very  important,  and  full  of  taste; 
he  resorted  to  the  lively  and  picturesque  expres¬ 
sions  of  all  men  of  genius,  wno  speak  of  an  art 
in  which  they  excel ;  and  even  asked  for  a  crayon, 
in  order  to  touch  several  figures  which  he  thought 
the  graver  had  not  sufficiently  kept  down,  fiis 
friends  and  his  childr^  entreat^  him  to  tire 
himself  no  more  on  the  subj^,  but  to  lake  some 
rest.  He  yielded  to  their  wishes,  and  from  that 
moment  he  never  sjxike.  His  funeral  was  a*le- 
brated  with  great  }x>mp,  and  was  attended  by  a 
crowd  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  HrusseLs,  and 
by  t deputations  from  Ghent,  Bruges,  and  other 
towns. — David’s  pencils  and  palette  were  laid  on 
the  coffin,  as  well  as  his  costume  as  a  mem^r  of 
the  Institute,  and  his  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Ho¬ 
nour. 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  DEATHS. 


DIRTHS. 

IW.*!.  Nov.  1.  .\t  Maiiras,  the  Lady  of  Capt.  J. 
Oiisholm,  of  the  aHiliery,  Hon.  East-lndia  Com¬ 
pany’s  service,  a  son. 

1^6.  Jan.  At  Siumish  Town,  Jamaica,  the  wi¬ 
dow  of  Alex.  Deans,  Esq.  Master  in  Chancery 
there,  a  son. 

2.  At  Macknie,  the  Lady  of  Dr  Innes,  Four 
Paths,  Clarendon,  Jamaica,  a  son. 

March.  At  Malta,  the  Lady  of  William  Filder, 
Esq.  Dcputy-Comroissary-Gcneral,  a  daughter. 

18.  At  Netherton  House,  the  Countesr  of  Stiiv 
hflg,  a  son. 

20.  At  .Shelbum  Bank,  the  Lady  of  Lieut  For¬ 
rest,  R.  N.  a  daughter. 

—  At  Knoxianci,  Dumbarton,  Mrs  JaflTray,  a  son. 

21.  At  Wartnaby  House,  Melton  Moubray,  the 
Honourable  Mrs  Davidson,  of  TuUoch,  a  daugh¬ 
ter. 

22.  .\t  Cupar  Fife,  Mrs  John  Shaw,  a  daughter. 

29.  In  Charlotte  Square,  Edinburgh,  the  Ijidy 

of  Sir  John  Gordon,  m  Earlston,  Bart  a  son. 

.*50.  At  5,  Charlotte  Square,  Edinburgh,  the 
llonouraMe  Lady  Fergusaon,  a  son. 

-—  At  Friar  Bank,  J^burgh,  the  Lady  of  James 
Grant,  M.D.  a  son. 

—  At  Portobelio,  the  Lady  of  Donald  Charles 
Cameron,  Esq.  a  son. 

—  At  Belmount  Place, 'Kelso,  Mrs  Jordan,  a  son. 

April  1.  In  York-Stre^  l*ortinan  Square,  Lon¬ 
don,  the  Lady  of  Dr  Clarke,  Physician  to  the 
Farces,  a  daugnter. 

2.  .At  6,  Bellevue  Crescent,  Eklinburwh.  the  Lady 
of  Captain  J.  II.  Tait  R.  N.  a  daughter. 

—  At  Kcmnay  House,  Mre  Burnett,  a  son 

—  At  Inveiugic,  neat  Elgin,  Mrs  Stuart,  a  ton. 


3.  At  Jedburgh,  Mrs  Ninian  Douglas,  a  daugh- 
ter* 

—  At  No.  62,  Great  King-Street,  Edinburgh, 
Mrs  Graham,  a  daughter. 

5.  At  Westham,  the  I.ady  of  James  Webster, 
Esq.  of  Balmure,  Forfarshire,  a  son.  , 

—  At  Bankend,  Carlaverock,  Mrs  Nicholson,  s 

—  At  Balgovmie,  Mrs  Forbes,  a  daugliter. 

—  At  Dee-Street,  Aberdeen,  the  I-ady  of  Up- 
tain  John  Shepherd,  of  the  H.  C.  S.  . 

7.  Mrs  Johnston,  2,  Minto-Street,  hewington. 

^^^At^feSshT^wn,  near  London,  Mrs  James 

Udy  of  Licu«»oUCol«Kl 

Plenderleath,  a  son.  ^  ^ _ . 

—  In  Charlotte  Square,  Edinburgh, 
of  Captain  Cunningham  Dalyel,  R- 

—  Mrs  Christie,  Rosemount,  a  daugn^. 

10.  At  Logie,  (the  seat  of  J®*'" 
of  Kihie)  the  Lady  of  the  Hon.  Donald  Ogil  > 

^12.\lrfHaldane,  16,  George^street,  Edinburgh, 
°  lA^At^Dublin,  the  Lady  of  Robert  Magee, 

*  IS’^AMBrighton,  the  Lady  of  John  Gibwo 
of  J«ne.  Farie,  jon- 

^  ifi’otldS  Manse,  Mrs  Alex.  Christteon.  a 

18.  At  Kelso,  Mrs  George  •  u«^'Uiiain 

19.  Al  St  Anthony’s  PUcc,  Leith,  Mr*  u 
W’yld,  a  daughter. 


r 
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April  Jl.  At  v^uocn&ferry,  the  wife  of  the  Hev. 
Thon><^s  Dijima,  a  .tun. 

At  Malta  Terrace,  talinburgh,  Mrs  Somer¬ 
vell.  a  son. 

At  lA'tgie,  near  Forres,  the  Lady  of  ('harles 
HalKett  t’raigic.  Esq.  of  Dumbarnie,  a  iiaughtcr. 

21.  At  Etlinburgh,  the  Lady  of  Hubert  &uUie, 
Esq.  of  Culterallers,  a  son. 

Lately.  At  Mill-hill  House,  Billericay,  t!asex, 
the  Laay  of  Colonel  C,  Bruce,  C.  U.,  a  son. 

MARHlACiES. 

18‘>'5.  Nov.  21.  At  Coel,  Bengal,  Donald  .-Eneas 
Mnckay,  Esq,  First  Lieutenant  Bengal  artillery, 
to  Agnes  Anne,  fourth  tiaughter  of  uilliaiu  SpoU 
tiswoode,  Esq.  Clayquhat,  Verthshirc. 

1826.  Mwrch  6.  At  Knoekdolean,  Mr  Thomas 
Murray,  surgeon,  Colmoncll,  *^0  Miss  Mary,  fourth 
daughter  of  Robert  M'llwraith,  Esq.  of  Auchen- 
tluwer,  Ballautrae. 

Hi  .At  Stoke  Courcey,  Somerset,  the  Hev.  James 
A.  Stewart,  B.A.,  late  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Cambridge,  to  Alary,  eldest  (laughter  of  the  late 
Henry  Sweeting,  EIsq.  of  Sherbon. 

2A.  At  Norman  Lockhart’s,  Es<j.  V’ork  FUce, 
F.dinburgh,  hy  the  Hev.  Dr  Ixh:,  John  Dinwoodie, 
Es(j.  h)  Winifred  Jane,  eldest  daughter  of  Colonel 
Archibald  M'Murdo,  Dumfries. 

27.  At  Maryfield,  Mr  Robert  Johnston,  mer¬ 
chant,  Glasgow,  to  Eliza  Walker,  eldest  daughter 
of  Jame^  Jrmnston,  E^sq.  Glasgow. 

—  At  Ediuburgh,  Andrew  Buchanan,  Elsq. 
youngest  son  of  David  Carrick  Buchanan,  E^.  of 
Druin|)ellier  and  Mount  Vernon,  to  Miss  Bethia 
amilton  Raiasay,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
ANilliam  Ramsay,  Elscj.  banker,  l^inburgh. 

,  —  At  C'atherine  Bank  House,  Arthur  Craigie, 
E-sq.  merchant  in  Leitii,  to  Susanna,  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  Dr  Ireland,  minister  of  North  Ix*ith. 

-'8.  At  Glasgow,  James  Home,  Estj.  of  Linhouse, 
Mi.ss  .M'Naught,  daughter  of  Jolm  M'Naught, 
i!lS(}. 

—  Lieutenant  A.  Barclay,  R.  N.,  Oakwood 
Cottage,  to  Ann,  daughter  of  Mr  Henry  Dauii, 
rmer,  Kirkton  of  Edit, 

29.  At  Comely  Gardens,  W’illiam  Mitchell.  Elsq. 
of  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Scotland,  Edinburgh, 
to  i.illias,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  David  Cross, 
Esq.  Pilrig-Street. 

—  At  Auchteraw,  the  Rev.  John  Maeintyre, 
minister  of  Fort  Augustus,  to  Eliza,  eldest  daugli- 
of  Thoma.s  Clark,  Elsq.  Auchteraw. 

A(».  At  Dunse,  the  Rev.  John  Birrell,  one  of  the 
ministers  of  Cuiiar,  in  EAfe,  to  Isabella,  fourth 
^ughter  of  the  late  John  Turnbull,  Esq.  of  Ab¬ 
bey  St.  Bathans. 

—  At  Newliston  House,  Patrick  Fraser  Tytler, 
Esq.  advexate,  to  Miss  Rachel  Elizabeth  Hog, 
third  daughter  of  'Fhos.  Elog  of  Newliston,  EIsq. 

April  1.  At  Liverpool,  Ridiard  Benson,  EIsq.  of 
Fathom  l*ark,  county  Armagh,  Ireland,  to  Agnes, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  James  Gray,  chaplain 
in  the  Hon.  F^st  Imlia  Comtiany’s  service,  wm- 
y,  late  of  the  High  School,  Eldin burgh. 

3.  At  Eldinburgh,  Capt.  Cumming,  Lcssendrum 
House,  Aberdeenshire,  to  Miss  Lane,  daughter  of 
the  late  Rev.  John  Lane,  Vicar  of  Sawbriilaeworth, 
Hertfordshire,  and  niece  of  the  late  Sir  E.  Impey 
of  Newark  Park,  Surrey. 

-  At  E^lmburgb,  Mr  William  M.  Bathgate, 
surgeon,  Clyde-Street,  to  Maria  Wood,  youngest 
lighter  or  Mr  James  Lorimer,  65,  Ym-k  Place. 
i.  At  Leith,  Mr  William  Dick,  shipowner,  to 
Miss  Croudeo,  Madcira-Street. 

—  At  Glasgow,  Alexander  Glasgow,  Esq.  mer- 
el^t,  to  Helen,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
Williiun  Smith,  Elsq. 

—  At  Farnharo,  Surrey,  Thomas  Pearse,  of 
Highway  House,  Froyle,  Hants,  Eliiq.  to  the  Ho¬ 
nourable  Caroline  Kcr,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  Lord  Charles  Bcaucluunp  Ker,  and  niece  of 
the  late  Marquis  of  liothian. 

'-‘At  Dumfries,  the  Rev.  John  .Smith,  A. M. 
nnissionary  to  the  Chinese,  to  Mary,  second 
^ughter  of  Mr  Robert  Bland,  merchant,  Dum- 
friea. 

5.  At  Stirling,  John  Murray,  Esq.  of  Livilands, 
m  Anne,  daughter  of  the  late  M^or  Alexander 
Maegregor  of  BalhaUlies. 

—  At  Heathiield,  Ross-shire,  J.  Humphreys, 
Faq.  surgeon.  London,  to  Mtfgaret.  youngest 
daughter  of  Guvtavus  Aird,  Esq.  of  Heatnileld. 

6.  At  Laverock  Bonk,  Edinburgh,  Dr  WHlia.m 


Cullen,  to  Henrietta,  youngest  daughter  of  Sir 
Henry  Jardine,  King's  RemembraiKvr  of  the 
Court  of  Exchequ-wT  m  Scotland. 

April  6.  At  Dunbar,  Mr  Samuel  Wation,  son  of 
the  late  James  Waton,  Elsq.  W.  b.  Edinburgh, 
to  Miss  Jane  Home  LandelL 

11.  At  Glasgow,  Mr  John  M'Kinnon,  surgeon, 
to  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  laic  Mr  Wm.  l)ick, 
manufacturer. 

12.  At  Cartneil,  I.ancashire,  Alexander  Murray,, 
EIsq.  advocate,  son  of  the  late  Williaiii  Murray, 
Esq.  of  Polmaise,  to  Johnina,  second  daughter  of 
the  late  John  Wilkinson,  EIsq.  of  Ca>tlchcad  and 
Brymbo. 

—  At  Whitby,  the  Rev.  George  Young,  M.  \. 
author  of  the  History  of  Whitby,  Ac.  to  Marga¬ 
ret,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr  Robert  Hunter  of 
tlrat  place. 

13.  At  St.  Philip’s  Church,  Liverpwl,  Rolrert 
Hunter,  Esij.  Mariner  of  the  Provincial  Bank  of 
Ireland,  in  Limerick,  to  Jane,  daughter  of  Mr 
More,  Chatham-Strect,  Liverjxx)!. 

—  At  Tixall,  in  Staffordshire,  Miss  Constable, 
eldest,  daughter  of  the  ’late  Sir  Thomas  Con¬ 
stable',  Bart  of  Burton  Constable  in  tlie  county 
of  York,  to  Captain  Chichester,  of  the  60lh, 
or  Duke  of  York’s  Own  Rifle  Regiment  Thu 
bride  was  given  away  by  the  Right  Hun.  Ixird 
Clifford,  and  after  a  splendid  dejeunc  a  la  four- 
ehette,  the  happy  couple  left  Tixall,  in  their  tra¬ 
velling  chariot  and  four  for  Malvern,  in  Worces¬ 
tershire. 

—  At  the  house  of  Ixonard  Homer,  Esq.  by 
the  Rev.  Sir  Henry  Moncrieff  WellwiKxl,  Bail., 
William  Horton  Lloyd,  EIsq.  of  Bedford  Place, 
Ix>ndon.  to  Mary,  youngest  daughter  of  George 
Whitel(x;ke,  EIsq.  of  Seymour  Place,  Portman 
Square. 

14.  At  Richmond,  Surrey,  the  Earl  of  Dare,  to 
the  Hon.  Elizabeth  Julia  Georgiana  Burrell,  only 
daughter  of  the  late  lx>rd  Gwydir  and  the  Baro¬ 
ness  Willoughby,  of  Elresby. 

17.  At  Lochmaben,  Matthew  Graham,  Esq.  of 
PTicsthe»vl,  to  Robina,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late 
Rev.  Elenry  Laurie,  minister  of  the  |>arish  of 
Lochmaben. 

—  At  Eldinburgh,  Andrew  Johnston,  younger 
of  Rennyhill,  advocate,  Es(i.  to  Barbara,  eldest 
daughter  of  David  Pearson,  Esq. 

—  At  Dysart,  William  Hunt,  Esq.  W.  .S.  to 
Mary,  only  daughter  of  James  Norniand  of  Bal- 
tilly,  EIsq. 

15.  Sir  Iledworth  Williamson,  BarU  to  the  Hon. 
.^nnc  ElizalKth  I.iddell. 

—  .\t  Lambdcn,  Capt  Alexander  Drysdale,  27Ui 
regiment,  to  Barbara,  third  daughter  of  tlie  late 
James  Nisbet,  Es(|.  of  Lambden. 

19.  E’rancis  Grant,  Es(i.  second  son  of  the  lato 
E'rancis  Grant  Esq.  of  Kilgraston,  to  Miss  E'ar- 
quharson,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Ca{>tain  E'ar- 
quharson  Hoas  of  Invcreauld. 

2.3.  At  Eldinburgh,  the  Hev.  James  Grant,  jun. 
first  minister  of  i^uth  Leith,  to  Mrs  Jessie  Ann 
Campbell,  widow  of  Major  Archibald  Campbell, 
of  Bragleen. 

—  At  Carlton  Place,  Glasgow,  Henry  Dunlop, 
EIsq.  to  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Thomas 
Cairaie,  Esq. 

—  AtGla^pJW,  Walter  Crum,  EIsq.  merchant, 
to  JeHie,  youngest  daughter  of  Wm.  Graham, 
sen.  Esq. 

—  At  Glasgow,  Robert  Urquhart,  Esq.  mcr- 
diant  there,  to  Jane,  daughter  of  David  Mdlaffie, 
Esq.  of  Overton. 

27.  At  Greenock.  James  Boyd,  Esq.  surgeon, 
Hon.  East-India  Company’s  service,  to  Isabella, 
second  daughter  of  John  Pringle,  EIsq.  Greenock. 

Lately.  In  Van  Diemen's  Land,  Lieutenant- 
General  Sir  H.  Todd,  of  the  Bengal  Establish- 
roent,  to  Mary,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
Captain  Ewen  .M.  Grimanist,  North  UisL 

At  Kirkcudbright,  Captain  Hannah,  of  the 
Duke  of  Lancaster  East  Indiainan,  to  Mtn  Mary 
M'Kinnel,  third  daughter  of  Provost  M'Kinnel, 
Kirkcudbright 

deaths. 

1825.  Sept  at  Penang,  on  his  way  from  CalcutU 
to  China,  where  he  was  going  for  the  recovery  of 
his  health,  John  Trotter.  EI.q.  junior,  of  the  Ho¬ 
nourable  East  India  Company’s  civil  serviM,  and 
se(x>rKl  ion  of  Alex.  Trotter,  Esi].  of  Hreghqr^ 

13.  At  Dum  Dum,  near  Calcutta,  aged  1 »,  Mr 
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Samuel  Oulse  Thninson,  son  of  Alex.  Thomson, 
Ks(j.  IateCa\)tain  in  the  ICth  ami  KiOth  regiments. 

t)et.  At  HangtM)!!,  of  ciu>lcra,  TImmas  Mure, 
I  '.M}.  of  his  Majesty’s  ship  IhKiilieea. 

M.  At  Agra,  Jolin  Hurnett,  Assistant-Surgeon, 
seeonil  son  of  the  late  K.  W.  Uumett,  Flsq.  of 
Monlxxldo. 

lu.  At  Meerut,  Captain  James  Innes  Gordon, 
."otli  regiment  llengal  native  infantry,  third  son 
of  tire  late  James  Gordon,  Ksq.  of  Rosiebum. 

R).  In  the  rantonment  of  his  regiment,  in  the 
island  of  Calabah,  near  Rombay,  Kast  Indies, 
Alexander  John  Ralph,  Esq.  M.I).,  Assistant-Sur- 
gi'on,  LM  (Queen’s  Royal)  regiment  of  foot,  aged 
tfS  years. 

‘JJ.  In  Virginia,  aged  111,  Alexander  Berkeley, 
a  natir  c  of  Scotland.  On  the  11th  January  his 
wife  die«l,  aged  111. 

Nov.  On  his  voyage  to  China,  George,  second 
son  of  the  Late  Jolin  Urquhart,  Esq.  t)f  Craigston. 

—  While  serving  at  Rangoon,  Capu  Alexander, 
R.  N.C.R. 

o.  At  the  Presidency’,  Captain  Gilbert  Melville, 
1st  rej’iment  Bomlxiy  light  cavalry.  I’his  gentle- 
man  had  arrived  only  three  weeks  from  his  na¬ 
tive  country,  to  return  to  that  service  in  which 
he  had  passed  sixteen  years  of  his  life,  much  to 
his  honour  as  a  public  servant,  whilst  his  asscx;i- 
ates  looked  to  a  renewal  of  that  friendship  for 
which  he  was  so  much  distinguished.  By  his 
brother  offic’crs  he  will  be  long  and  most  deser¬ 
vedly  revetted,  as  well  as  by  all  who  knew  him. 
I'he'high  respect  paid  to  his  remains  will  be  some 
c*onsolation  to  his  friends,  if  only  as  a  prcx)f  with 
w  hat  feelings  all  ranks  regarded  him. 

1S?(L  Jan.  15.  On  boarcl  the  ship  Pomona,  while 
on  a  voyage  to  Jamaica,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mark 
Howard  Drummond,  of  Kelty,  late  of  the  72d  or 
Allrany  High  Landers. 

—  At  Concordia,  in  the  island  of  To^o,  Dr 
Andrew  Kenney,  formerly  physician  in  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

1.).  At  Jordanhill  estate,  island  of  Trinidad, 
F'rancis  Brown,  Esq.  aged  ."W. 

IS.  At  Kingston,  Jamaii'a,  Mrs  Waddell,  relict 
of  the  Lite  James  VVaildell,  Esq.  of  SL  Amlrew’s, 
in  that  island. 

Keb.  At  New’  Orleans,  Mr  Robert  Bogle,  mer¬ 
chant  there,  formerly  of  Glasgow. 

18.  At  Mamec  Gaily,  .iamaic.a.  Mi’s  Sliand,  wife 
of  William  Shand  of  Arnhall,  Esq. 

March  1.  At  St.  Thomas,  Mr  Archd.  Galbraith. 

14.  At  Larkhill,  Worcestershire,  where  he  ha<l 
cone  for  the  eilucation  of  his  familv,  after  a  few’ 
days  illness,  John  Halliday  Martin,  fcsii.  Major  of 
the  Kirkcudbright  Gentlemen  and  Yeomanry 
Cav.'^-y,  much  and  justly  regretted  by  every 
member  of  the  coiyis. 

1.5.  At  Belham,  Mr  W'altcr  Oswald,  late  of  Hall- 
hill,  (virish  of  Colessic,  Mfeshire. 

m  At  Miignera,  Mrs  Ann  Mulholland,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  years. 

—  At  Halle,  Professor  Vater,  the  celebrated 
t>rientalist. 

17.  At  IXtIiv,  Lieut.  George  Castle,  R.  N.,  only 
surviving  son  of  the  late  .'''amucl  Castle,  Esq.  soh- 
ntor,  Durham. 

18.  At  Haddington,  Georgina,  youngest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mr  Jjimes  Miller,  nrinter. 

—  At  Brora,  in  the  llith  year  of  his  age,  Alcx- 
am’.cr  Urquhart,  late  tidesman  of  the  customs. 
This  honest,  but  eccentric  veteran,  was  born  at 
Tain  in  the  year  171.5.  Possessing  the  full  use 
of  his  reasoning  faculties,  and  his  memory  re¬ 
maining  unim(viired  to  the  last,  he  was  a  liv’ing 
and  faithful  reeoril  of  several  interesting  lyirti- 
culars  regarding  the  memorable  rebellion  m  174.5, 
— many  of  the  leading  characters  of  which,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  celebraiw  Colonel  John  Roy  Stuart, 
he  had  frequently  seen.  Honest  .Sandy  bore  no 
share  in  the  eontlicting  troubles  of  that  eventful 
{teriod;  but  he  had  hit  bloody  fields  notwithstand¬ 
ing— and  his  gun  wa.s  seldom  or  never  out  of  his 
hand.  It  was  not,  however,  in  the  suiguinary 
w-arfare  where  man  is  opposeil  to  his  fellow-man, 
that  Samly  wielded  his  anns;  he  never  at  any  pe- 
rioti  of  his  life  was  a  soldier;  but  he  w’as  a  sports¬ 
man,  acknowledged  by  those  who  were  qualified 
to  judge,  of  the  first  rate  abilities— as  cool,  deli- 
l^rate,  and  deadly  a  shot  as  ever  took  the  heather. 
Employed  in  the  capacity  of  gamekeei'cr  to  the 


late  Earl  of  Sutherland,  he  had  frequent  occasion 
to  be  in  the  moors  with  those  miblcnu-n  ami  cm 
tiemen  who  usually  resorted  to  the  north,  to  ci,' 
joy  the  sporting  seasons.  W  iUi  Baton  Xortor 
.Sir  John  (kirdon  ef  Embo,  and  the  late  ficiuMl 
W’emyss,  he  w.os  a  particular  favourite.  Many  of 
his  anecdotes  and  rejiartees  on  this  and  otlu  r  u-. 
casions  are  still  rcmcmberetl— to  be  laimhtnl  at 
right  heartily ;  for,  though  he  was  a  plain  uii.-is. 
sumi^  sort  of  man,  his  mode  of  tonvcrsation 
was  tinctured  with  a  venial  kind  of  hluntncssand 
sarcastic  humour  peculiar  to  himself,  that  ten¬ 
dered  tlie  aptness  of  his  remarks  irresistible,  and 
no  person,  how  dignified  soever  in  rank,  ms 
exempted  from  his  satire.  SiKirthig  was  his  rii- 
ling  pjission,  but  it  did  not  deprive  of  the 
enjoyment  of  fishing;  he  was  a  most  cipert  ang- 
ler— a  true  sportsman  in  all  resni'cts ;  and  like  his 
famous  prototype,  old  Isaac  Walton  of  angling 
memory,  whorn  he  very  much  resembled,  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  lie  long  in  his  company  with¬ 
out  being  smit  witli  his  love  of  the  art.  (jf 
hooks,  rtxls,  and  flys,  he  would  talk  with  etitliu- 
siasm ;  but  of  the  more  modern  imitrovcincnt  of 
gut  and  seaweed  casting  lines,  itc.  he  s’.nikc  with 
contempt,  .as  being  the  “  only  resource  to  wlmh 
novices  would  resort  in  sustaining  a  stronc  pull 
w’ith  bad  management”  He  would  ci  nsidcr  it 
a  sort  of  insult  to  recommend  these  things  tohis 
notice. — By  the  interest  of  Lord  Ankcrvillc,  who 
always  maintained  a  high  regard  for  him,  he  was 
apjKiinted  on  or  about  the  year  1780,  Tidewaiter 
of  the  ('ustoms  at  Inverness,  from  whence  he  was 
soon  after  transferred  to  the  port  of  Brora,  but 
wes  foipperannuated  in  181!?.  with  an  allowance 
of  £.'io  a-year,  which  he  enjoyed  till  his  death. 
He  was  a  man  of  very  temporate  habits— was 
never  known  to  have  been,  even  once,  intoxica¬ 
ted,  He  would  most  willingly  take  one  glass  of 
spirits,  but  no  iicrsuasion  would  induce  him  to 
go  bey’ond  that,  as  he  always  considered  one  dram 
his  gage,  as  he  called  it,  and  atove  that  was  hurt¬ 
ful.  lie  never  complained  of  ill  health,  till  with- 
in  about  the  last  twelve  months  of  his  life.— 1 1  is 
(Ircss  was  invariably  the  same;  full  round-brc.ist- 
ed  coat,  a  vest  of  old-fashioned  cut,  and  a  small 
flat  uluc  bonnet.  A  lady  once  made  a  present  to 
him  of  a  fine  hat,  but  he  considered  it  such  an 
invasion  on  the  ancient  rights  of  the  bonnet,  that 
it  was  laid  a.side  and  never  used.  He  was  mai- 
ried,  and  has  left  his  widow,  a  very  ageil  woman, 
still  living  at  Broni,  in  a  house  which  they  have 
long  occupied,  rent  free,  through  the  kindiics!  ot 
louty  StafTord;  but  the  widow  is  oUierwisc  un¬ 
provided  for,  as  the  superannuation  allowance  na> 

ceased  at  her  husband’s  death. 

19.  Mrs  Guy,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Sy 
Francis  Elliott,  of  Stobbs,  iu  the  county  of  Box- 
burgh,  Bart.  ,,  ,  _ 

SO.  At  Wliitethom,  Milnathort,  Mr  James  Mo^* 
I’json.  ,  ^ 

!?1.  At  his  house,  St.  VincentrStrcct,  Clasgo  , 
James  Murdoch,  jun.  F-sq.  merchant. 

—  At  Abertieen,  in  the  5bth  year  ^  j 
George  Kerr,  Esq.  surgeon,  3*^*. 
severe  illr.-^,  which  he  bore  with  his 
tic  fortitude.  Dr  Kerr’s  abilitiw  and  at^ui 
were  of  a  very’  high  order.  Without  . 

patronage  at  the  outset  of  his  methcal  rcr  . 
raised  himself  to  a  distinguished  JCjo, 

fession ;  he  hatl  an  extensive 
gcneral  history,  was  skilled  in  most  of  th  - 
cw»,  and  had  a  very  correct  taste  for  the 
Early  in  life  he  attracteil  the  9,^  ^ 

Ixiru  Monboddo,  from  whom 
thusiastic  admlrrtion  of  ancient 
fianied,  no  doubt,  with  j’*  Hvic  was 

against  modem  innovations, 
imbued  with  a  taste  for  the  Jnjmu- 

aiitiqulty,  is  nifticiently  evinced  by  m 
iiications  in  the  Glassical  Journal,  brfiiml 

of  “  VimUci*  Antiqu®,’'  and  he  has  hmi 
him,  we  understand,  some 
the  most  unquestioniUiIe  proofs  ot  ni 
ance  with  the  works  of  the  syv 

Alexandrian  commentators  To  stu  ) 
tern,  and  to  recommend  it  to  oinei^  adight; 
occupations  in  whidt  he 
nor  could  any  objections  alter  his  d«  ^ 
that  all  our  recent  t^onnrtu^  nrom  m 
this  philosophy  hare  liwi  dex  ittion 


Kuthven  A  .S>n,  I’rinters,  Edinburgh.  . 


